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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN SWEDEN. 


By GustaF SIOSTEEN. 


Central Government Briefly Surveyed. 

The central government of Sweden concerns the student of 
municipal conditions only indirectly. A cursory glance is sufficient. 

The power is divided between the crown and parliament 
(Riksdag), which is divided into two houses. The upper house— 
the senate—is chosen by the county councils (landsting) ; the lower 
is elected directly by the people, but by a limited franchise which 
excludes the rapidly-growing industrial population. 

The peasant proprietors—at present being about one-half of 
the total population—still hold the political power, as they did 450 
years ago, when they freed the country from feudal lords and for- 
eign oppressors. The peasants exercise this power themselves, and 
do not, as in other countries, delegate it to “gentlemen.” 

Nearly every peasant member of parliament began his public 
career in a parish vestry or as an executive officer of the parish, and 
was then promoted to the county council—thus acquiring consider- 
able experience and knowledge of public affairs before being sent to 
parliament. All these bodies are under the control of the peasants, 
and it is therefore a very important class. In the greatest part of 
the country, where the gentry and the noblemen do not have 
many large estates, the peasant is a rather proud and independent 
man, living with a couple of servants on his freehold farm, where his 
father and grandfather lived before him. He knows how to make a 
bargain and carries that ability into political life. Reforms can be 
bought from him by granting relief to his class. Radicals rather 
lke the peasant politicians on this account, because they are rea- 
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sonable when offered good terms. The members of the upper 
chamber—those of aristocratic tendencies and the country gentry— 
also have class interests, but as they have been relieved by indirect 
taxation as much as possible from all burdens, no reforms can be 
secured from them. 

The peasant members have a dislike for the “gentlemen,” 
They have a certain contempt for the theoretical reasoning of the 
“gentlemen” and a certain mistrust of their judgment. The peas- 
ant never puts on an evening dress, even though he be a deputy 
speaker of the house with high decorations, and attends the king’s 
balls dressed in a respectable church-going coat, slyly observing the 
vanity of the world. He has voted money freely for the develop- 
ment of facilities for communication. The small national debt has 
been incurred solely for that purpose. The peasant party in the 
lower chamber has strictly adhered to the rule that not a penny shall 
be borrowed for military or other unproductive purposes. 

The administration officials of Sweden play a more important 
part than those of England or America. As in Germany, they also 
occupy the most prominent positions in social life. All important 
officials must possess high university degrees. Several centuries ago 
a great part of the local administration passed over to state officials, 
and in 1634 a centralized administrative system was introduced 
which largely prevails still. The officers are appointed and pro- 
moted by the king according to elaborate rules, which cannot be 
departed from. Asa rule, officials can be removed only after finding 
by a court of law, but they are subject to a many-sided control, 
judicial and administrative. They must not obey political orders 
and do not influence elections. A great many sit in parliament 
and very often belong to the opposition, even if they are high of- 
ficials on full pay who can be dismissed without formalities. Pub 
lic opinion would be shocked, however, were they dismissed on that 
account, and it seldom happens. 

County Government. 

The central government controls local affairs through the 
county governments, first organized in 1634. Sweden, with a pop 
ulation of five millions, of whom only one million live in towns, is 
divided into twenty-five counties, under county governors nominated 
by the king as his representatives. There is a strong division be 
tween town and country, and even small! “boroughs” with less than 
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1,900 jnhabitants have separate judicial and administrative systems. 
The counties (exclusive of the boroughs) are subdivided into bailiffs’ 
snd sub-bailiffs’ districts for the enforcement of the law. For other 
purposes the counties are divided in other ways. For instance, the 
state medical officers look after the sanitation of their districts, giv- 
ing advice to the elected authorities. 

The county council (landsting) is the representative assembly 
of the county ; the few boroughs with more than 25,000 inhabitants 
do not elect representatives in the county councils. The council is 
an institution which dates back only to the sixties, and does not 
have very vast powers. It provides elementary education for the 
deaf and dumb and other abnormal children, maintains certain other 
schools, especially “people’s high schools”—an interesting Scandi- 
savian institution, teaching communal administration, ete.—erects 
bridges, builds hospitals, promotes agriculture and forest cultiva- 
tion, means of communication, sanitation, etc. Finally, it elects the 
members of the upper house of the Riksdag. The county councils 
were not intended to be strong self-governing bodies, but only to 
deliberate and to levy taxes. All their decisions can be vetoed by 


the county governor. Their members are paid 6 kronor ($1.50) per 
day of attendance, while the members of all other local bodies are 
not paid at all. They are elected for two years. 

The Huadeed. 


The old administrative unit of the hundred has now almost 
passed into decay. It is the area for the maintenance of roads, for 
parliamentary elections, and two or three hundreds form the circuit 
ofthe county judges for both civil and criminal matters. 

The Parish. 

The chief unit for local self-government within the counties is 
the parish. At the end of the middle ages, parish self-government 
was mixed up, as in England, with the administration of the church, 
and even now civil and ecclesiastical affairs are not wholly sepa- 
tated. There are different elective assembles for civil and church 
business, but the inhabitants in vestry assembled, with the clergy- 
men as chairmen, decide both school and church affairs, there being 
achurch board and a school board as executive authorities. This 
applies to towns as well as to county districts, except in the largest 
‘wo towns—Stockholm and Gothenburg. There the town councils 
tect the school board. 
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The civil deliberating assembly of the parish, for other than schoo] 
matters, is the parish meeting, composed of all the inhabitants, male 
and female, whose votes are recorded in proportion to the direct 
state tax they pay. (The communal income and property tax jg 
assessed according to the state tax, and collected at the same time.) 
Votes are given even upon property of dead persons, if it be assessed, 
and upon that of corporations. Imagine the situation in a smajj 
parish, which has a large factory or large estates. After several 
hard struggles with the upper house of parliament, whose composi- 
tion is influenced by the communal vote, a limit has been fixed, 
Now no one can have more than 5,000 votes or more than one tenth 
of the voting strength of the parish. But it is not so bad as it 
seems. An income of $500 gives: 180 votes, and the votes based 
upon agricultural property are doubled. Therefore, in most of the 
country parishes the peasants have control. 

The parish meeting can confer its powers upon a parish coun- 
cil, but it is not generally done. The executive of the parish meet- 
ing is the parish commission, consisting of from three to eleven 
members, the chairman of the meeting and the clergyman or his 
representative. It makes the assessment and administers laws re- 
garding the poor, the public security and good order. It has the 
assistance of state officials when necessary. It elects policemen, 
who assist the sub-bailiffs. 

The powers of the parish are vast, like those of the town. 
Each must administer the laws of the country regarding the poor, 
the schools, the methods of taxation, etc., and the central authori- 
ties can force them to make adequate provision in their budgets. 
Otherwise they have a free hand and can do nearly everything they 
like. They must get the permission of the government to borrow 
money when the period of repayment extends over more than two 
years, and of the county governor for expenses covered by local 
taxes during more than five years. The considerable income from 
licenses can be quite freely disposed of for any purpose. The par- 
ish administrative bodies are, like those of the town, elected for four 
years. 


Town Councils. 


While in the parishes there are parish meetings consisting of 
hundreds, and even thousands of ratepayers—a very primitive de 
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mocracy—the government of the towns or boroughs (stéder) is 
more modern. The town councils consist of from twenty to sixty 
members—Stockholm has one hundred. They are elected upon a 
somewhat more liberal system than in parish government. No one 
can have more than 100 votes, which is the voting strength of $2,500 
income. 

Before 1862, when the town councils were established, the ad- 
ministration was carried on by a magistracy, consisting of a burgo- 
master and aldermen, elected for life, as executive, and the inhab- 
tants in vestry assembled as a deliberating and tax-granting body. 
The communal laws still say that “the magistracy are the govern- 
ment of the town,” but in fact they have very little to do with the 
actual administration. The magistrates, being, as before 1862, the 
dges of the towns, are now almost wholly state officials, but are 
still elected—the aldermen directly, the burgomaster (only two 
towns have more than one) indirectly. From among the com- 
petent burgomaster candidates, the council chooses three and the 
king then selects one. 

The magistracy are responsible for the execution of the laws 
and the decisions of the town council through its executive com- 
missions. The magistracy appoint one or two lawyers on these 
commissions and also lay the yearly budget before the council, 
though, in fact, the finance commission of the council has prepared 
i. The burgomaster can take part in the deliberations of the town 
council, but cannot vote. If the magistracy think a decision of the 
council illegal, they refuse to hand it over for execution to the 
proper commission. If, on the council’s complaint, the county gov- 
emor sides with the council, the magistracy must follow the lead of 
the council ; but if the decision is against the council, that body can 
appeal to the king. The chief function of the magistracy is, there- 
fore, to see that all legal formalities are fulfilled, not to take part 
in the actual administration, as in Germany, or at least not with an 
authoritative voice. 

On the other hand, the Swedish towns do not need statutory 
powers to engage in a new municipal undertaking, like the English 
and American towns, and they are really less hampered than the 
Frussian municipalities, though sufficiently well controlled by the 
central authority. The fact that the government exercises part of 
its controlling authority through the county governor is an addi- 
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tional advantage, as he is near at hand and can render a decision 
quickly. 
. Typical Cities—The Small Town. 

A sketch of the administration of two towns—one small and 
the other large—will give a clearer understanding of the spirit of 
city government in Sweden than a mere digest of the laws, which, 
as already seen in speaking of the magistracy, may give a totally 
wrong impression. The factor of fundamental importance is the 
spirit that animates the citizens, that characterizes the administra- 
tion of the laws. 

The town “O” in northern Sweden has 7,000 inhabitants, | 
is situated on the shores of a great lake. A burgomaster and two 
aldermen are its magistracy and form its civil and military court, 
One alderman is a paid lawyer, the other an unsalaried citizen. 

The council has twenty-seven members. According to pro- 
fession, they are divided: Five civil servants, four shopkeepers, 
four master artisans, three teachers, three civil engineers, two mil- 
itary officers, two houseowners, one medical man, one banker, one 
journalist and one chemist. The town council meets once a fort- 
night, after advertisement in the local papers, giving notice of the 
business to transact. The orders are not printed, but the three 
local papers give information in advance about important questions. 
Their report of each meeting might fill about half a column ofa 
New York paper. 

The administrative commissions appointed by the town coun- 
cil are only four; these must, according to law, be formed in al 
towns. The chamber of finance administers all the property of 
the town, receives its incomes and makes all payments, having been 
duly decided upon first by the council. It enjoys a certain freedom 
of action to carry on the current business of the town; a code of 
rules, adopted by the town council and the county governor, de- 
limits its powers. A board of guardians, a sanitary commission | 
and a building commission are the three other bodies. Their 
action is regulated in general outline by statutes applicable to the 
whole kingdom. Each has about half a dozen members. The 
town, engineer, being superintendent of the public works, and at 
expert, is usually present at the meetings of the chamber of finance 
and of the building commission. He has, of course, no vote, but 
has the right to express a dissenting opinion in the report. The 
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town vicar and the medical officer of health attend the meetings of 
the board of guardians. 

Americans will probably jump to the conclusion that these ad- 
ministrative commissions are committees of the town council. But, 
curiously enough, that arrangement has not appealed to the 
Swedish mind, which is inclined to regard the questions coming be- 
fore these commissions not as matters of policy but of expediency. 
The chairman of the chamber of finance and vice-chairman of the 
town council, answering a question in this line, denies emphat- 
ically any intention upon the part of town council to shut out from 
the town government any citizen who is specially qualified to sit on 
the administrative bodies, simply because he is not a member of the 
suncil. “It is not certain,” he writes, “that the members or even 
the chairmen of the administrative bodies will be members of the 
town council. No! They are appointed freely from among the 
enfranchised citizens of the town. But it is usually true that a man 
who has shown unusual familiarity with a special branch of admin- 
istration is remembered when the town councillors are elected, and 
that a zealous councilor is appointed to some administrative com- 
mission.” 

The town does very little municipal trading. A drainage sys- 
tem and water works have recently been arranged for at a cost of 
$100,000. The water is taken from the great lake and pumped into 
reservoirs on the heights above the town, after having been thor- 
oughly filtered. The charges are 60 cents per room per annum, 
which just covers working expenses. About 70 litres (18.5 gal- 
lons) per inhabitant are used daily, though the washing is generally 
done in the municipal washhouse on the lake. 

The sewage is drained into the lake, but nearer to the outlet 
than the intake of the water works. As generally in Sweden, earth 
closets are used, and the foecal matter is used by the neighboring 
farmers as fertilizer. They remove it without expense to the house 
owners. 

The borough council owns shares in a private bath house, 
which it took to further its erection. The town is lighted with 
tlectricity, supplied by a private company from a cataract many 
miles away, but the town council has begun proceedings to take 
oer the lighting itself. 

In addition to the elementary schools, the town maintains a 
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small lecturing institute and a school for manual training (sloyd), 
besides partly maintaining a secondary school for girls. The see. 
ondary school for boys, for the county, is situated in the town, but 
maintained by tl:e state, though the council provides land for the 
buildings and lodging for the head master. The state as yet only 
poorly endows secondary schools for girls, and the council here, as | 
in other towns, has had to assist. The higher schools for girls exact 
fees from the pupils, but the boys’ schools are free. 

On a farm near the town, the council has built a workhouse, 
where the stronger inmates can contribute to their support by 
farm work. 

The only other services I need mention of this rather ordinary 
little town are the combination of the fire brigade with the police; 
most small Swedish towns have adopted such a system, which 
works very well. 

The budget amounts to $50,000 a year—about $7 per capita. 
Of this $8,500 comes from the licensed liquor company (formed ac- 
cording to the Gothenburg system). Small sums are derived from 
taxes on shipping and on dogs—the yield from the latter being 
devoted to tree-planting in streets and open spaces and parks. The 
remainder—the major portion—is derived from the income and 
property tax of 5 per cent. 

Lastly, as to the position of the burgomaster, my corre- 
spondent writes that it depends entirely on his personality. He 
may be the leading man, but the position may be occupied by any 
member of the town council. That view holds good for Sweden 
generally. 

The City of Gothenburg—T he Town Council. 

Let us now pay a visit to the second town of Sweden, Gothen- 
burg, a busy shipping and commercial town of 130,000 inhabitants. 

The town council consists of 60 members. Taking a seat in 
the gallery at one of its weekly or fortnightly meetings, we find 
there only two or three auditors. The explanation is not a lack of 
interest among the ratepayers, but the local papers give very com- 
plete reports of the proceedings. If we ask any one to give ws 
information about the different parties in the council, he will stare 
at us in amazement and tell us that he never heard of parties in local 
assemblies. Pressed further as to the recruiting of the council 
he will own that the trades people look after the mercantile inter 
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ests of the town, being always represented in the council. Matters 
of policy are never discussed at the elections, except that every- 
body is then a warm advocate of “retrenchment,” but no one ex- 
plains how he will retrench. 

The outgoing councillors advertise a meeting some weeks be- 
fore the election, and there the discussion centers round the ques- 
tion: Who are the ablest persons and most interested in local af- 
girs of those professions and classes which are not now adequately 
represented in the council? The Clerks’ Union, the Technical So- 
cety, the Ship Captains’ Union, the Central Committee of the 
Sporting Clubs, the Elementary Teachers’ Union, etc., complain at 
this meeting that their interests need representation, and if any 
one can make out a good case, it can, perhaps, elect its man at the 
following election. The papers of the town profess impartiality for 
the political opinions of the candidates, and the political organiza- 
tions are contented with advertising under “many electors” that 
Mr. ———— is the worthiest candidate, giving as a reason not tht he 
is liberal or conservative, but that he is a friend of retrenchment, or 
that he adds to the technical or business capacity of the council. 
The socialistic trade unions can, under the present voting system, 
get only radical sympathizers on the council; upon labor problems, 
however, their interests are safeguarded by the appointment of one 
of their leaders on special committees. As in all Swedish elections, 
candidates for the council incur no expenses. They would dis- 
grace themselves if they did, and at the pre-election meeting, the 
andidates take care to cover the cost of hiring the hall by a col- 
ketion at the exit. Canvassing is unknown. 

The deliberations of the council are extremely calm. In 
Sweden one does not catch the speaker’s eye, but “asks for the 
word,” and is sure to have it in turn. The chairman is armed with 
agavel, and his decisions are valid only after he has rapped upon 
the table. In the council, one hears no cheering, no laughter, no 
interjections. One must remember that he is in an icy country, 
where only one member of parliament has been called to order in 
forty years. 

Municipal Activities. 

The standing commissions, which make up the executive au- 
thority of the councils, are, of course, numerous in Gothenburg. 
Seventeen commissions are wholly under the control of the council; 
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the magistracy appoint one or two of their number on each, and pro- 
vide them with secretaries from among the staff of young lawyers 
who have entered the service of the town, and who will, as a rule, in 
due course, become members of the magistracy. The names of these 
commissions are: the chamber of finance, the harbor board, the 
highways committee, the water board, the parks committee, the 
school board, the board of guardians, the board of health, the com. 
mittees for the chief hospital, for the suburban hospital, for the hos. 
pital for infectious diseases, for the child-birth home, for the athletic 
hall (used for popular festivities), for disposal of refuse and street 
cleaning, for the gas works, for the markets and for the tramways, 

The chairmen of these bodies are mostly members of the 
council, but three or four have chosen as chairmen the members 
appointed by the magistracy. The vice-burgomaster, who is a 
financial expert, is appointed by the council to the chairmanship 
of the chamber of finance, and he is at present elected vice-chairman 
of the important harbor board, which is presided over by the 
chairman of the town council. Some chairmen are not members 
either of the council or of the magistracy. For instance, the county 
governor is chairman of the commission for the town museum, and 
a professor at the university is chairman of the town library 
commission. 

The last-named commissions were not enumerated above, be 
cause they are attached to institutions that were founded by pri- 
vate enterprise, with a philanthropic aim, and afterwards taken 
over by public or semi-public bodies. There are scores of such in- 
stitutions in Gothenburg. The town council exercises a prepor 
derating control over some by electing the majority of the board 
and by laying down the general line of policy. There are others— 
private charities—which the council controls only through its audit. 
A good instance of these joint boards is the town libraries commis 
sion, with nine members, of whom five are elected by the council 
one by the magistracy, and two by the directors of the university, 
while the chief librarian is ex-officio a member. 

The salaried expert of the chief commissions is never a met 
ber, as in Germany, but a subordinate, as in England and the United 
States generally. 

Public and Private Co-operation. 
The characteristic feature of Swedish municipal government 
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gems to me to be this decentralization of the town administration 
(together with the intermixture of local and state functions, on 
yhich I can not enlarge here). The administration is not confined 
ithe town council room. Any citizen can take part in some work 
in which he is interested, even if he has not the time to fulfill the 
more important functions. In fact, all citizens of standing sit on 
one of the numerous public or semi-public bodies. 

Another important feature is that private institutions of public 
utility by imperceptible steps can be converted into municipal in- 
titutions. Public-spirited citizens, who wish to start some institu- 
tion, the utility of which is not at once seen by the ordinary rate- 
payer, may make a modest beginning with funds collected among 
the wealthy. If it works well, the papers call it to the attention of 
the public, and the town council gives a small annual grant, subject 
to certain conditions of control. If the institution grows, and its 
beneficial effects become clear to everybody, it becomes a public 
institution. 

In other countries such a change is not always easy. The 
founders may be in love with their work, and refuse to hand it over 
to the town council, which would put some of its own members in 
control (not to betray the ratepayers). In Sweden, the founders 
are sure to be elected by the council, and it is difficult to see why 
they should not be, as they probably are the very best administra- 
tors that could be found. 

The famous Gothenburg licensing system is founded somewhat 
won these lines. This interesting system originated in 1865, when 
the municipal council, upon the suggestion of the editor of the 
Gothenburg Chronicle, appointed a committee to inquire into the 
extent and causes of pauperism. The committee reported that the 
excessive consumption of brandy by the poor was the principal 
cause of the city’s pauperism and other evils, and suggested that the 
council take advantage of a provision of law, not hitherto made use 
and hand over to a company, composed of a score of highly re- 
pected business firms and private individuals, the licenses for the 
lar sale of brandy. The licenses had hitherto been sold to the 
lighest bidder. The shareholders in the company were to receive 
0 profits from the business other than the usual rate of interest on 
their investment, and the enterprise was to be conducted not for the 
uuke of profit, but solely for the good of the working classes. The mu- 
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nicipal council approved of this recommendation, and in August 
1865, the company began operations with the control of 36 licenses 
Ten years later the whole retail trade in spirits passed into its hands, 
The net profits of the business are divided among the city, the agri- 
cultural society and the state, the city receiving the lion’s share. 
This system has been imitated by a large majority of Swedish and 
Norwegian towns. It should be noted that the company has no con. 
trol over the sale of malt liquors, and that, even for traffic in spirits, 
it grants a considerable number of sub-licenses to retailers who 
cater to the more wealthy classes of the population. The company 
system has aimed from the beginning to discourage the consump. 
tion of spirits by the poor. ' 

Among other great institutions, formerly more or less private, 
but now under public control, may be mentioned the museum, the 
popular library, the great industrial school with over 1,000 pupils, 
the workmen’s lecturing institute, and the home for aged poor. The 
town council also assists many charitable societies by giving them 
annual grants and exercising control. For instance, it helps to 
send hundreds of poor school children to the country and the sea- 
side during summer. 

A remarkable instance is the great railway which carries the 
mining products of central Sweden to the port of Gothenburg. 
The town council, in order to promote the building of the railway, 
took some of the shares—a very common thing in Sweden—and at 
that time it was understood that the majority of the shares should 
always be in Gothenburg. But, in the course of time, the shares 
went to Stockholm, and the railway was mismanaged from the 
Gothenburg point of view. Some months ago several wealthy 
Gothenburg merchants and leading members of the town council 
acquired the majority of the shares, founded a company for aé- 
ministering them and offered at cost price the majority of the shares 
in that company to the council. With a little more than a fourth 
part of the total number of shares, the council would thus be able 
to control the whole railway. But on account of some extremely 
distasteful company jobbings elsewhere in the country—the Swedes 
are not yet accustomed to such things—the central government 
has refused to permit the formation of the company. The council 
has now to drop the plan or to take over all the shares, in whieh 
latter case the administration of one of the largest railways in 
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Sweden will be transferred to the town council. 
Municipal Socialism. 

Gothenburg not only manages its own gas plant, water works, 
tramways and markets, but also constructs nearly all public works 
through its own staff of engineers and workmen. Not less than 
1,500 workmen are on its payrolls. But the aristocratic composi- 
tion of the council has naturally prevented the adoption of an en- 
lightened labor policy. The workmen are as badly paid, housed 
snd nourished as if they were bought by private enterprise in the 
cheapest market, and are certainly less efficient than they ought to 
be. The council has, however, adopted a pension system for its 
workmen, as well as for its officials, giving the former 60 per cent. 
of their salaries as a pension, while the officials, who are mostly 
well paid, receive 70 pet" cenit. ' ; 

The council has recently shown that it realizes the necessity of 
brightening the lives of the poorer classes. The splendid parks 
and boulevards are, of course, valuable, even for that purpose, but 
now the council has engaged in a fight against drunkenness by 
means of providing ennobling amusements for the working classes. 
ltis a mistake to think that the “Gothenburg system” of licensing 
in itself prevents drunkenness; its founders meant to use the profit 
from the sale of spirits to raise the culture of the workingmen and 
thus draw them from the bars. But the profit little by little has 
gone to relieve taxation, and, furthermore, beer, which is not under 
the system, has of late become a national drink, and almost un- 
controlled by legislation. 

The council is slowly rising to the occasion. It provides excel- 
lent indoor concerts for working men and women at a nominal fee. 
Ithas adopted a plan for music in the parks and boulevards, popu- 
lar amusements, dancing and sports under proper control in the 
big park and in specially provided places, evening visits to the mu- 
sum for working men, and instruction for boys and girls in public 
schools, 

The Finances. 

The budget of Gothenburg amounted last year to over $2,- 
00,000. A tenth part of it came from the licensed liquor com- 
pany, and about the same sum from state grants (mostly to the 
elementary schools and the police). The income and real property 
tax of about 5 per cent. upon incomes above $500, with the exemp- 
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tion of smaller incomes, provided $1,000,000. Not more than a 
fifth of the burden fell upon real property. 


In the preceding pages I have tried to give a brief account of 
Swedish municipal government. To sum up: Serious criticisms 
may be made on the voting system. Grants-in-aid ought to be 
more systematically dealt with and extended to other fields of loci 
government. The country aristocracy possibly should be partly 
superseded by extending the powers of the county councils. There 
certainly are germs of a sound democracy in Sweden. The day 
seems not far off when the fast-growing industrial working class, 
that is strongly organized in socialistic trade unions, will democ. 
ratize both parliament and the local bodies. The danger is that 
the bringing in of new political theories in the local bodies wil 
drive away the wealthier classes, who have considerable adminis. 
trative ability, as has happened in France. But it seems that the 
decentralization of the Swedish city administration will save from 
that danger. There is room for representatives of all shades oj 
political opinion on the numerous semi-public and public bodies of 
a Swedish city. 





MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


By Cart C. PLEHN. 


The Oid and the New Regime. 

It is not in the written law that we find a full expression of the 
true difference between the municipal governments now being or- 
ganized in the Philippines and those which existed under Spanish 
rule. When we compare the “Municipal Code” enacted by the 
present United States Philippine Commission, on January 31, 1901, 
with the Royal Decree of May 19, 1893 (commonly known as the 
“Maura Law” from the name of the then colonial minister, Antonio 
Maura y Montaner), the resemblances strike us more forcibly than 
the differences. The Maura Law was itself the result of many years 
of deliberation and experiment with the express purpose of reform, 
and the frame of government it decreed differs far more in form 
from that which existed before 1893 than from that which our com- 
missioners have inaugurated. 

The Municipal Code provides for the election of the adminis- 
trative officers and of the council by restricted suffrage; so did the 
Maura Law. But under the Code the suffrage is broader. Both 
impose compulsory service upon persons elected to municipal office, 
with precisely the same exemptions. Both provide for election by 
plurality vote. The duties of those entrusted with authority are in 
many respects similar, as of course they must be since the func- 
tions of municipalities are much the same everywhere. Of the six- 
teen sources of revenue granted to the municipalities by the Maura 
Law, the Code retains fourteen unchanged, merges one of the two 
others in one of those retained and rejects but one, namely, that 
fertile source of corruption, the corvée. To this already formidable 
list, the Code adds eight more, only two of which are, however, 
strictly new, the others having been levied by different authorities 
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before. But the Code changes the emphasis by raising the land tay 
from an optional charge, of the nature of a special assessment, to 
compulsory tax and by making that the mainstay of the revenyes, 
Formerly many revenues were farmed out. This is now prohibited, 

These resemblances are, however, more formal than real, Tp 
conclude from them that our government has not inaugurated q 
sweeping reform in municipal affairs would be as absurd as ty 
identify the teniente de sementeras (lieutenant of fields) and the 
teniente de ganados (lieutenant of live stock) of the old regime with the 
fence-viewer and hog-reeve of New England and then to infer tha 
the ancient pueblos of the Philippines were on the same model ag 
our historic townships. 

Of the more formal changes inaugurated by the Code, the most 
striking is the sweeping away of the time-honored office of cabesa 
de barangay,* whose ancient functions of ward headship are to be 
assumed by the members of the municipal council and of tax- 
collector by a special deputy of the provincial treasurer. At every 
stage of Spanish rule the cabezas were the main reliance of the gov- 
ernment and the real representatives of the people. 

The abolition of this institution, which dates back to a time be 
fore the Spanish occupation and which came down to us in a state of 
partial decay, to be sure, but still with some life and vigor, arouses 
in the present writer a keen regret. His feeling in this respect is 
much of a kind with that which he will doubtless entertain when the 
march of progress shall demand the destruction of the grand old 
walls and moats of the city of Manila. The walls are hoary with 
moss and the moats rank with vegetation, and together they meet 
none of the demands of modern utilitarianism, but nevertheless they 
are magnificent as historical monuments and are absolutely unique 
among American possessions. So, too, was the office of cabeza de 
barangay, the sole remnant of the original government of the natives 
that has come down to us. The family patriarch, or village head- 
man, of the native institutions was absorbed by Legaspi into the 
semi-feudal government which he established with somewhat the 
same facility and result with which William the Conqueror trans 
formed the institutions he found in England so as to make them 
conform to the feudal system of Normandy, and, although the office 





*Village patriarch, the head of a group of from forty to fifty families; the 
Maura Law made provision for some groups of one hundred. 
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of cabeza had, during the later period of Spanish misrule, fallen 
somewhat into disrepute, yet it was a noble ruin, if a ruin, founded 
deep in the hearts of the people and possibly not unworthy of 
restoration and perpetuation. 


Home Rule Introduced. 


The fundamental difference between the two plans of municipal 
government is not in the framework within the municipalities but 
in their relation to other authorities. 

The Spanish system of government in the Islands was one of 
absolute central control and direction. There was no definite 
shere of action within which the municipality was actually inde- 
pendent and the appearance of independence was a mere veneer. 
The American system does, to be sure, provide certain central re- 
straints, but it preserves absolutely the independence of the electors 
and of their chosen representatives within certain clearly-defined 
limits, which are broad enough to include all the strictly local in- 
terests. 

The Maura Law gave the provincial governor, an appointed 
oficial, power to revise elections and legislation within the munici- 
palities and to suspend any or all local officers. Under the Code 
the power of suspension alone remains and that is vested in the 
central government only. It can be exercised solely in the event 
of certain clearly-defined offenses and then only after a proper 
hearing or due process of law. 

But over and above this very extensive power of the provincial 
governors to interfere in local affairs was the power and influence of 
the ever-present parish priest. Church and state were one, and the 
priest was a regular agent of the central government. His labors 
on behalf of the central authorities began with the very election of 
the council which, as the Maura Law directs, was to be made by the 
resident electors with the assistance of the devoto 6 reverendo cura 
pirroco. No act of the council was legal which was not counter- 
signed by him, no appointments or contracts could be made, taxes 
levied or collected, or money expended without his approval, and 
to reports even could be rendered which were not signed by him as 
intervenor. He inspected the schools and prisons and his visé was 
upon all court and legal documents. In short, there was not a sin- 
gle act of the local authorities in which he did not play a part. He 
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was the representative of the central authorities to instruct an 
guide the people in the performance of their civil duties. 

The only feature of this elaborate system of supervision which 
the commission has retained is in matters financial. All the Teve- 
nues from whatever source are to be collected by the provingjg 
treasurers through their deputies, and those belonging to th. 
municipalities paid over to the municipal treasurers. It is assume 
that it will be necessary to appoint continentals rather than islanders 
to the posts of provincial treasurers and that in this way there wil 
be an efficient supervision of the conduct of municipal affairs which 
will prevent fraud and waste. The provincial treasurers are aly 
to audit the accounts of the municipalities. 

In general the people will be left free to manage their own qf. 
fairs and will thus be afforded the best possible opportunity to 
demonstrate their capacity for self-government and at the same 
time have an opportunity to learn both the advantages and the dif. 
ficulties of free institutions. 

Framework of Government. 

The Municipal Code establishes the framework of government 
for all municipalities in the Islands excepting the City of Manila, for 
which a special charter has been enacted. Under the Code’s pn- 
visions, any group of inhabitants from a village of 2,000 » 
wards may be organized into a pueblo.* Provision is made for the 
needs of the larger municipalities by granting them a larger number 
of councillors. There are four classes of pueblos according to size. 

The government of each municipality is to be vested in a pres- 
dent, a vice president and a municipal council, of from eight to 
eighteen members, according to the size of the town, all being 
elected by direct vote. The electors are male residents of three 
classes: (a) persons who have held office prior to August 13, 18 
(the date of the surrender of Manila), (b) owners of real property 
to the value of 500 pesos, or who pay annually 30 pesos or morei 
taxes, (3) those who speak, read or write English or Spanish. The 
Maura Law granted suffrage to two classes only, the first was the 
same as the first above, and the second included those who paid §0 
pesos on account of the income tax, that is, those who enjoyed at 





*Under the Maura Law the smallest pueblo permitted was one which pad 
1,000 poll taxes, cedulas, which at the customary estimate of two poll taxes for ead 
family of six persons would make the lower limit 3,000 inhabitants. 
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income Of 1,000 pesos per annum. The electors under the older law 
were designated as principalia, and they chose the town council of 
twelve, who in turn elected the tribunal, consisting of the petty gov- 
enor, or town captain, and his four lieutenants. 

Eligibility to office is also greatly extended and now includes 
any qualified elector at least twenty-six years of age who can speak, 
read and write either Spanish, English or any local dialect. The 
Spanish law limited eligibility to natives and Chinese~-mestizos (half- 
tastes), thus excluding Chinese, Europeans, European half-castes 
and other non-indigenous races, all of whom are now eligible unless 
they are subjects of some foreign power. 

The provisions of the Code as to the methods of holding elec- 
tions, secret balloting and the like are closely modeled upon the 
provisions of our best American city charters and no description of 
them is necessary. 

Under the Spanish regime the members of the municipal 
tribunal and of the council of twelve were unpaid, and service of 
those elected was compulsory unless the nominee could show as 
cause for being excused that he was over sixty years of age, was 
plysically incompetent or had already served three terms of four 
years in a similar office. The captain was, however, allowed a sec- 
retary. The Code provides salaries for the president and for a 
thunicipal secretary ard a municipal treasurer, both to be appointed 
by the president by and with the consent of the council. These 
salaries range from 600 to 1,200 pesos for the presidents, 300 to 
600 pesos for the secretaries and 300 to 800 pesos for the treasurers, 
according to the size of the municipalities. The commission has 
perpetuated the feature of compulsory service, under penalty of six 
months imprisonment, but lessens the number of terms of such 
compulsory service to two. As to the wisdom or necessity of this 
provision the future will teach us much. It is well to bear in mind 
that it is not safe to assume that office-seekers are numerous among 
apeople who are not of Teutonic stock. 

Taxation. 

Although, as stated above, the Code retains all but one of the 
old sources of revenue permitted under the Maura Law, yet the 
main reliance for the means to meet the increased expense of the 
pueblos is to be placed on the tax on real estate. This is, for the 
Philippines, a new and thoroughly revolutionary measure. The 
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settled policy of the Spanish government, followed with Scarcely a 
break throughout its entire history in the Islands, was to foster 
agriculture, not only by the entire exemption of the land from tax. 
ation, but by special exemptions from insular taxes granted to per- 
sons engaged in cultivating the soil, the exemption of agriculturaj 
machinery from customs duties and by various bonuses. There are 
but few of the more important royal decrees or royal orders relat. 
ing to taxation which do not in some form or other give evidence 
of this policy. This was part of the general policy of exploiting 
the Islands for the benefit of Spanish commerce. The resources of 
the Islands were mainly agricultural and in this line of develop- 
ment lay the best opportunity to build up a market for Spanish 
wares. But far more potent than the best of economic reasons jn 
establishing and maintaining this policy was the political influence 
of the Friars, who, as the largest landholders, were especially in. 
terested in and benefited by this exemption. 

An apparent exception to this policy is found in the Maura Law 
which permitted any municipality to levy a tax on rural property. 
This is the tax referred to in the report of the Philippine Commis. 
sion of 1899 as “the land tax.” The natural inference from that 
report is that the land tax was old and widely enforced, although it 
is not so stated. As a matter of fact, this tax was first introduced 
by the Maura Law in 1893; it was optional with each municipality 
whether it should be imposed or not; the wisdom of its introdue- 
tion was from the start generally questioned ; and it was only rarely 
and irregularly resorted to. A careful examination of the prov 
sions of the Maura Law leads, moreover, to the conclusion that this 
was no true tax in the narrower sense, but a species of special as- 
sessment, like that for street improvements in this country. It 
was to be separate in assessment, collection and accounting from 
all other revenues and could be imposed solely for public. works, to 
which purposes its yield was to be strictly devoted. It was dis 
tinctly declared to be no part of the municipal fund (haber municipal), 
into which the other revenues flowed, and from which the regular 
expenses of government were to be met. So this older tax does 
not detract in the least from the novelty in the Islands of the real 
estate tax. 

The tax on real estate is to be ad-valorem, at not less than }o 
I per cent., which must be imposed by the municipal authorities for 
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ghools, nor more than 4 of 1 per cent. for all municipal purposes. 
The provisions for assessment, which is to be made by an assessment 
hoard composed of the president of each municipality, the munici- 
pal treasurer and a specially appointed deputy of the provincial 
treasurer, are very similar to the provisions of the tax laws in our 
continental states. Although this assessment, made by the local 
wuthorities, is to be the basis of taxation for the support of the 
provincial government, no provision has been made for equalization. 
Two Leading Innovations. 

Two of the provisions of the Code loom into special promi- 
gence, and, like all innovations, are more or less problematical. 
These are the elective system and the real estate tax. 

From the experience of the past three years, there is abundant 
evidence that the popular franchise in Filipino towns will result in 
the selection of officials competent so far as knowledge and admin- 
istrative ability go, although it may be a generation or two before 
they rise to a very high standard of political honesty. But the great 
question to be solved in connection with any experiment with a 
popular elective system among an oriental race or a people of any 
race which has not enjoyed such franchise before, is whether the 
minority will be good losers, or will be inclined to resort to violence 
toenforce their opinions. In the same way there is danger that the 
majority will be tyrannical in the exercise of their powers. Against 
the latter danger a strong system of courts will provide an ade- 
quate safeguard. The prevailing opinion seems to be that success 
isassured and that the oriental is not especially jealous of his po- 
litical rights. If not too much governed and especially not too 
much taxed, it is probable that he will be well content to let well 
enough alone. 

The transplanting of our real estate tax to this new soil is prob- 
ably the more serious experiment. Governor Taft in the report 
of the present commission to the President of the United States, 
fated Manila, November 30, 1900, says of it: “It is reasonably 
certain that at the outset there will be more or less opposition to 
this tax.” This anticipated opposition was revealed very forcibly 
inthe public discussion of the new charter of Manila which intro- 
duced a similar provision. Any new direct tax naturally creates op- 
position and it is usually supposed to be the part of political wis- 
dom to rely on indirect taxes until the government is sure of the 
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cordial support of the people. The proposed tax, if the full rates 
allowed to the municipalities and to the provinces are levied, wij] 
be more than twice as heavy as the highest direct tax imposed by 
the Spanish. 

The valuation of the property for the assessment of this tax 
will present many grave difficulties of administration. The mem. 
bers of the Board of Assessment are required to take oath that they 
will “appraise all real property * * * * * at its true value 
in money.” But it is doubtful whether this is at all possible in the 
absence of known or ascertainable market values. With the excep 
tion of Manila and of the country in its immediate vicinity lands 
rarely change hands. In most parts of the Islands they never do so 
in a manner which will reveal their true value in money or afford 
any basis for a fair valuation. Furthermore, there are no proper 
surveys of the land upon which the assessment can be based. The 
conditions do not favor so advanced a form of the land tax as is 
contemplated. Possibly if this tax is to be perpetuated it will be 
found necessary to resort to some of the older or more primitive 
forms of land taxation; such, for example, as a system of fixed 
charges per acre, or other unit of area, with differing rates accord- 
ing to the nature of the crops and of the soil. 

Charter of Manila. 

The charter of the City of Manila was enacted by the commis- 
sion July 31, 1901, just six months after the enactment of the gen- 
eral Code. The government which it provides differs materially 
from that provided for the other municipalities, all the officers 
being appointed, none elected by the people. It is modeled ina 
very general way upon the government of the city of Washington. 
The original draft of the charter, upon which, however, the com- 
mission made a large number of amendments, was prepared under 
the direction of General Davis, who succeeded General Bell as pro- 
vost marshal of the city, and it shows very clearly its military origin. 

The government of the city is vested in a municipal board of 
three members appointed by the civil governor of the Islands, by 
and with the consent of the commission. This board exercises the 
usual legislative powers of a city council and administers the various 
affairs of the city through five heads of departments, namely: (1) 
engineering and public-works, (2) police, (3) law, (4) fire and build- 
ing inspection, (5) assessments and collections. 
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There is an advisory board, consisting of one representative 
fom each of the eleven districts, appointed by the civil governor. 
This board has the power to make recommendations only, but it is 
obligatory upon the municipal board to seek and obtain the recom- 
mendations of the advisory board on all matters of importance. 
There is also a special school board of six members. 

The municipal board is allowed a secretary and a disbursing 
oficer, but the city funds are deposited with the insular treasurer. 
The commission makes the appropriations on estimates submitted 
by the municipal board. The accounts are audited as if they were 
insular accounts. The insular board of health is to care for the 
health of the city. The city is divided into two judicial districts, 
for each of which there is a municipal court to hear criminal cases. 
jnaddition there are two justices of peace and two auxiliary justices. 
That part of the old Spanish income tax which fell upon the rentals 
of city real estate is abolished and a general ad-valorem tax on all 
real estate is imposed. The commission has already fixed the rates 
of this tax for each of the next three years at 1 per cent. for Igor, 
i} per cent. for 1902 and 2 per cent. for 1903. All taxes are as- 
sessed and collected by the city assessor and collector. But the 
municipal board is constituted a board of tax appeals to hear and 
decide upon complaints with reference to assessments. 

The most striking feature of the charter is the total absence of 
ay elective features. The people of the city are to be allowed no 
wice in the selection of their officials. The reasons for this are to 
te found in the fact that Manila is the seat of the insular govern- 
ment. The civil governor and the commission are virtually to rule 
ihe city. That this will insure a government of the highest order. 
scertain. The government of Manila under military rule, and es- 
pecially under the provost marshals, Generals Bell and Davis, was 
remarkably efficient. Law and order were well maintained, the - 
tty was clean and the sanitary conditions excellent, public works 
ad street improvements were prosecuted with vigor, and the re- 
sources of the city husbanded with economy. The charter perpet- 
utes many of the main features of the military government, sub- 
stituting the Municipal Board for the provost marshal, and the civil 
governor and the commission for the commanding general. 





MINNEAPOLIS PLAN OF DIRECT PRIMARIES. 
By WILLIAM CHARLES HODDER. 


Half the battle for any political reform is decided when 3 
practical trial of the new plan can be made. The average citizen 
prefers not to take chances with innovations until he is face to face 
with some crisis that makes it impossible to delay action longer. Tp 
him there is no reasoning so convincing as the logic of actual ex- 
perience. 


Provisions of the First Act. 
Three years ago the legislative delegation from Hennepin 
County, which contains the city of Minneapolis and a few villages 


and townships, introduced in the Legislature without preceding agi- 
tation upon the subject a bill providing a system of direct primaries, 
The other members of the Legislature were not quite ready for the 
plan in their own districts, but they had no objection to allowing 
Minneapolis to demonstrate how much virtue there might be in it, 
and the bill was made to apply only to Hennepin County, and passed 
with practically no opposition. 

The object of the law was to place in the hands of the voters the 
whole machinery for selecting the regular party nominees. To that 
end the primary election day, which was placed seven weeks before 
the general election, was made the first day of registration, and all 
persons who registered were entitled to vote at the primary. The 
polls were kept open from six in the morning to nine in the evening. 
Any party that had polled ten per cent. of the total vote cast at the 
previous election, or any party that presented a petition signed by 
ten per cent. of the voters, could take part in the primary, and the 
same privilege was accorded to independent local parties backed by 
a petition signed by one per cent. of the entire vote cast at the pre 
ceding election in the particular political division from which the 
nomination was to be made. Candidates who secured a plurality of 
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the votes cast by their parties at the primaries became the reg- 
sar candidates of their respective parties upon the official ballot 
at the general election. No provision of the law prevented inde- 
pendent candidates from having their names placed upon the official] 
pallot in the usual way. 

The law further provided that any person might become a can- 
fidate at the primary election by appearing before the county audi- 
tor at least eleven days before the election, making affidavit that he 
intended in good faith to run for the office designated, filing a peti- 
tion bearing the names of signers equal in number to five per cent. 
of the number of votes cast for that office by his party at the pre- 
yious election, and paying a fee of ten dollars. 

The ballots were to be prepared by the County Auditor, one for 
each party, and they were so printed that the order of the names of 
the candidates rotated to avoid giving any one the advantage of 
being first on the list. The primary election was to be held in the 
regular polling places and conducted by the regular judges and 
derks. Indeed, as much of the regular election law as could be 
made to apply was incorporated into the provisions of the act. 

Upon registering, the voter was given a bunch of ballots se- 
crely pinned together, containing one ballot for each of the parties 
participating. This he took to a private booth, where he selected 
and marked the ticket he desired to vote. Then he folded the ballots 
0 that nothing was visible save the initials of the judges on the 
tack, and deposited the whole bunch in the box. Thus, provision 
was made for absolute secrecy, not only in the choice of candidates 
but in the choice of parties, and all scrutiny by party or organiza- 
tion workers was prevented. When the votes were to be counted, 
the judges first unpinned and sorted each bunch of ballots, placing 
te marked ballot in its proper pile and throwing the rest away. If 
nore than one ballot was marked, they counted that which had the 
greatest number of marks, and in case of a tie the whole vote was 
town out. Other provisions for counting were taken from the 
tgular election law. 

Workings of the Plan. 

This law was tested in the fall of 1900 under the severest pos- 
ible conditions. It was a presidential year, and in addition to the 
utional, state and county campaigns, Minneapolis had a munici- 
ulcontest to decide and a new charter to vote upon. But all can- 
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didates of the Republican and Democratic parties for offices voted 
for in Hennepin county only, which included all city offices in Min. 
neapolis, secured their nominations at the primary election. 

Petitions for placing candidates on the primary ballots began 
to appear in January, although the election was not held until Sep. 
tember. Candidates were especially plentiful on the Republican 
side, as Hennepin county and Minneapolis are normally Republican, 
As early as April one Republican candidate for mayor had his pe. 
titions ready and before the contest closed some seventy-eight can. 
didates were listed for places on the Republican ballot. The Dem. 
ocrats were not so active, possibly because a nomination was not 
so likely to procure an election, but several warm contests were de- 
veloping when the county committee and several of the leading 
candidates got together and arranged a slate so that in all save the 
admittedly Democratic districts there should be but one candidate 
for each office. In this way party dissension was avoided, but the 
spirit of the law was nullified. In some instances this arrangement 
did not stick, and there were a few spirited contests on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

Meanwhile, as the summer drew on, the Republican campaign 
warmed up. Cards and posters became abundant, campaign but- 
tons were proudly worn, advertisements in the interest of the 
various candidates appeared in the papers, and during the last six 
weeks of the campaign meetings were held in all the Republican 
wards for the purpose of promoting the fortunes of the various 
aspirants for office. Some of these gatherings were “candidates 
meetings,” at which all candidates who wished were invited to 
show themselves and to set forth what claims they thought they had 
upon the particular office sought. For the time being, national and 
state issues were quite overshadowed by the primary contests and 
for once “hot weather politics” excited general interest. 

The participation of women in the campaign was an interesting 
and instructive feature. In Minneapolis women are eligible to 
places on the school and library boards, and they put into the field 
one candidate for each board on each side. Meetings were held to 
work up enthusiasm among the women, and later the candidates at- 
tended the meetings of their parties and were given an opportunity 
to present their candidacy. The woman candidate for the school 
board on the Democratic primary ticket secured the nomination. 
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Independent Voters Come Out. 

The all-important result of the experiment was that out of a 
tal registration of 43,314 in Minneapolis, 33,543 voted for mayor 
it the primaries, while the total mayoralty vote at the general elec- 
tion was 39,164. At the preceding election, the total vote for mayor 
yas 30,826, considerably less than the vote at the primaries. Thus 
itappeared that the average voter, the man who had stayed away 
fom the primaries heretofore, whether through carelessness or 
choice, would come out and vote when the opportunity was given 
him of doing something besides ratifying a prepared slate, in the ar- 
rangement of which he was a mere figure-head. The very gen- 
eal voting at the primary showed conclusively that the plan was 
itasiple in a large city and if feasible, exceeding desirable, because 
much of the present municipal corruption is due to the failure of the 
rank and file of the parties to have any control over the nomina- 
tions. 

That the people would use wisely the new power that had been 
laced in their hands became apparent when the returns from two 
othe wards showed that two members of a combine of boodlers 
which had a few years before entirely dominated the city council had 
been defeated in their frantic endeavors to keep their hold upon the 
hoard of aldermen. Both men doubtless would have won nomina- 
tion and election had they not had the whole body of their party in 
heir respective wards to persuade, for both had shown complete 
mastery ot the ward politician’s trade. The defeat of these two 
nen indicated that the direct primary could and would accomplish 
me of the things its friends had claimed. 

Possible Defects. 

At the same time the campaign demonstrated one of the dif- 
ficulties of the direct primary system. A clever politician with a 
aithful personal following in a given district can do much toward 
msuring success by persuading two or three respectable citizens 
tat the good of the cause demands that they run against him. 
These candidates will so scatter the opposition vote that it will not 
it effective. When there is a second undesirable candidate with 
‘personal following, the danger from a multiplicity of candidates 
weomes greater and the need for practical political sagacity more 
wute. Yet this danger only emphasizes the fact that the chief 
merit of the direct primary is not that it reforms politics but that 
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it throws the responsibility for bad politics upon the individual yote 
by making it possible for him to have his full share in the naming 
of candidates, thus taking away the most common excuse for politi- 
cal indifference. 


One of the curious possibilities of the working of the new lay 
was illustrated by the defeat of the man who had fathered the pjj 
in the legislature. He was a candidate for renomination and his 
success was conceded, so that his two opponents thought they must 
compete with one another for the other place allotted to the district, 
Therefore both instructed their followers to vote for but one can- 
didate for the purpose of swelling their individual votes and keep. 
ing the total legislative vote down. The plan worked so beautifully 
that both men were nominated, while the father of the bill, whose 
friends voted for two candidates, fell by the wayside. 

This could only happen in a district that had been gerty- 
mandered for the purpose of depriving a minority of all hope of 
representation. Such arrangements, especially when they in- 
clude the attachment of country districts to city wards, have been 
made possible by convention agreements to give each portion of 
the combined district a share of the office-holding. Under the 
direct primary system, these deals cannot be carried out, for the 
voters will refuse to be bound by agreements that they did not 
make and will select the best men on the ballot irrespective of the 
claims of any portion of the district to representation. In such dis 
tricts in Hennepin county, the city wards got all the nominations 
and it is not likely that the country towns will long consent to the 
present method of apportioning representation in the legislature. 
So the direct primary bids fair to do away with this particular form 
of injustice to the minority. 


Another evil that the direct primary will remove from out 
politics, and especially from municipal politics, is the balancing wp 
of tickets to meet the demands of those compact bodies of foreigt- 
ers who, by voting together and placing nationality above party, 
have been able to secure far more than their proportionate shart 
of the offices. In Minneapolis the Scandinavian candidates fared 
very badly at the primary, possibly because the rank and file of the 
Republican party were glad of the chance to show their reset 
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ment at the way that body of citizens had dominated the party in 
the past. This domination had been possible because of the ever- 
present likelihood of the whole Scandinavian vote going en-masse to 
the other side if their demands for representation were not met. 
When neither side is able to guarantee nominations the power of 
the hyphenated American bodies to dictate is gone, and when the 
geople do the nominating there is no way of making sure of the 
result. 


One severe criticism made upon the law, especially by the un- 
successful candidates, was that it involved too much expenditure of 
ime, effort and money on the part of those who wanted the offices 
and that this fact would prevent the most desirable men from be- 
coming candidates. It certainly does require more effort to secure 
anomination than had previously been the case. Party services, 
doseness to the slate-makers and previous promises do not count. 
All candidates have to make themselves known to the men who do 
the voting and that means something besides slate-making and 
‘vailability.” Success is difficult for the man unknown in the 
district, but not necessarily so to the new-comer in the political field. 
The results show that the man in office apparently has a large ad- 
vantage, for with but few exceptions candidates for renomination 
are successful. Under the direct primary it may prove difficult to 
dislodge a good man who has once been elected to an office. This 
may or may not be a good thing according to one’s conception of 
the purpose of public office holding. It also has been apparent 
that the candidate who was well and favorably known, whether he 
las been prominent in politics or not, has a decided advantage. 
Thus a man who had for years conducted an abstract business was 
tominated in 1900 for county register of deeds, and the successful 
andidate for county treasurer was a member of a long established 
real-estate firm. Neither of these men were politicians, and they 
would have had little success with a county convention, so that their 
nomination was a most emphatic vindication of the direct primary. 
Municipal politics will improve very rapidly when political prefer- 
ment is given by the people as a reward for an honorable career and 
public service does not endanger the reputation that it has taken a 
lie-time to upbuild. 
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The result that caused the most general criticism of the law jy 
1900 was the choice of candidate for mayor on the Republican side. 
The nominee had served twice in that capacity as a Democrat ang 
had become notorious as an advocate of the “wide open” policy, 
Although he could secure no more honors from the Democratic 
party, he had so large a personal following that he polled over six 
thousand votes as an independent candidate for mayor at the pre- 
vious election. Upon the adoption of the primary law, he ap. 
nounced his conversion to the Republican party on national issues 
and became a candidate for mayor. There is but little doubt that 
great many of his Democratic friends and admirers, who look upon 
him as the friend and protector of the poor, took advantage of the 
provision for voting in secret to vote the Republican ticket at the 
primary for the purpose of helping him along. The result was the 
nomination of a man who could not by any means have won ina 
Republican convention and whose political “requiescat” had been 
written several years before. Of course party organization would 
be hard to maintain under such conditions, and there was much dis- 
appointment over the feature of the law that made this result pos- 
sible; yet the friends of the reform felt that another trial should 
be given before it was condemned. The circumstances were pe- 
culiar. No other man in the city could have brought about the same 
result and besides the Democrats had no contest of their own. In- 
deed some of the Democratic politicians claim that the whole 
scheme was devised by them to kill off their mayor, whose admin- 
istration had been disappointing, by defeating him for re-election. 


Recent Changes. 


However, when the legislature of 1901, in response to a pop 
ular demand for an extension of the direct primary system to the 
whole state, evolved a bill to that end the privacy feature was 
abolished. The new law provides that the voter must declare 
which party he supported at the last general election and that he 
shall receive the ballot of that party only. Candidates will nm 
longer be required to file petitions but may have their names placed 
upon the ballot by making affidavit and paying a fee of ten dollars 
to the county auditor if the offices to which they aspire are voted for 
in one county only, or by filing affidavit with and paying a fee oi 
twenty dollars to the secretary of state if the offices are voted for in 
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more than one county. Candidates for offices that pay no salary 
sre exempt from paying a fee. 

Otherwise the law is practically the same as the original Henne- 
pin county plan. It applies to congressional, legislative, district, ju- 
ficial, county and city nominations, but not to nominations for state 
ofices nor for local offices in village and township elections. The 
date offices were exempted to insure the passage of the act. If 
the results are good with the other offices, the state offices will 
soon be included. 





PUBLIC ART—THE TEST OF GREATNESS, 


By Brooxs ADAMS. 


Month by month the conviction deepens within n.- that the 
United States has entered upon a struggle for supremacy with Ev. 
rope which can only end with the defeat of one of the two contend. 
ing rivals. As Cato said, Dilenda est Carthago. The focus of energy 
niay fix itself on one continent or the other, but it cannot remain on 
both—one or the other must finally dominate; one or the other must 
founder. For the moment we appear to have the advantage, but we 
are not yet secure. We surpass our rivals in some departments of 
activity, but in some we lag behind, and in none more than in the 
domain of art. To me the most disquieting symptom of our time is 
that we fail to comprehend our weakness, or to appreciate our dan- 
ger. 

I wish it to be understood that when I speak of art I mean art 
in its broadest sense, and not that caprice which often passes 
for art. Art, I apprehend, is not a gew-gaw of the rich, ora 
trade in peddling bric-a-brac; art is that manifold industry which 
administers to the senses of anage. Evidently the objects and uses 
of art must vary with the century. There is an emotional art and 
a material or commercial art; both are good, useful, profitable, but 
I insist that they are equal. The commercial art stands on a parity 
with the emotional art, and the neglect of it is, possibly, even more 
dangerous. I will proceed to explain my meaning. 

Art—The Attraction of Foreign Cities. 

The greatest economic pitfall of our western civilization is, in 
my judgment, waste, and our chief item of waste is the leakage of 
income to Europe, through citizens who live wholly or partially 
abroad. These individuals live abroad because they find theit 
senses gratified in Europe more perfectly than in the United States, 
because in some respects Europeans are more intelligent than Amer 
icans. Bankers estimate that Americans spend upward of $100; 
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«oo,000 annually in foreign countries—a sum, possibly, not far from 
the net earnings of the United States Steel Company, after deduct- 
ing the cost of the renewal of the plant. For the most part, this 
enormous outlay is dead loss. We have nothing to show for it. It 
has been absorbed by foreign railways, hotels, theatres and dress- 
makers. Were New York as attractive to our own people as Paris, 
much of this money would stay at home, and we should also attract 
strangers hither. In reality, New York somewhat resembles a 
gigantic railway junction. New York is thronged, but those who 
visit her are apt to come for business, and not to tarry for pleasure. 
The same thing is true of most American cities. 
Commerce and Public Art. 

If it be argued that we are too busy to attend to trifles, and that 
while we earn freely we can spend lavishly, I retort that such rea- 
soning is both unintelligent and unsound. In modern trade the 
margin of profit tends to fall. We shall certainly be pressed harder, 
as we press harder on our adversaries. If we combine and consoli- 
date our industries, so will our rivals. If we open new beds of iron 
and coal, has not Europe all of Asia? We should be mad to know- 
ingly neglect waste. I insist that no partnership, no corporation 
and no civilization was ever permanently successful which was rela- 
tively wasteful. With your permission I will cite an example from 
antiquity which is, to me, conclusive. 

For many centuries the Greeks and the Phoenicians struggled 
forcommercial supremacy. At length the Greeks prevailed, and he 
who weighs the evidence can hardly escape the conclusion that they 
s0 prevailed because they possessed instincts which the Phoenicians 
lacked. Furthermore, the Greeks have been extolled for many 
qualities, chiefly artistic and literary ; to my mind, their genius rather 
ly in finance and colonization. Before all else they were men of 
business—perhaps the most sagacious the world has ever known— 
and they conceived and perfected an economic system which out- 
lasted the Phoenician oligarchies and the Roman Empire, and ended 


only after a life of two thousand years, in the cataclysm of the cru- 
sades. 


Practical Application. 


Now as the Greeks were commercial and materialistic, so they 
hid a materialistic form of expression. I think no man conversant 
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with practical affairs, and at the same time familiar with the master. 
pieces of an emotional era, like the Middle Ages, can have strolleq 
day by day upon the Acropolis at Athens, or mused an afternoog 
upon the rocks of Sunium, without recognizing the gulf which sepa. 
rated Pericles from St. Louis, or Phidias from the monks who 
built St. Denis. The Greek Temple was not an awful and mys. 
terious shrine where an awestruck congregation bowed before the 
miracle which created before them their god; it was the abode of 
the god and not intended for a throng of worshippers. Its uses 
were rather external thaninternal. It formed part of a logical scheme 
of civic decoration. The Greeks were maritime; their cities usually 
lay upon the coast; they wished them to be visible from afar. Ac. 
cordingly, upon some conspicuous point they built a temple of 
gleaming marble; perhaps they tinted it to enhance its brilliancy, 
This temple, though small, was faultless; its construction, though 
good, was economical. It maintained itself by its own weight; it 
needed few or no repairs. Once seen it could never be mistaken, 
It was the most refined, the most effective and the cheapest form 
of advertising ever devised, and its success has been commensurate 
with its deserts. I venture to assert that no investment ever yielded 
such a large return through so long a period as that made by 
Pericles on the Acropolis. To-day those ruins are the best asset 
that Greece owns, and every year Americans leave some portion of 
the $100,000,000 I just mentioned in the hands of the Athenians as 
their contribution to the tax which Greek genius still levies on the 
world. The same fact is true of Sicily and Paestum. 

Does my estimate of Greek art seem a heresy? I pray you tum 
with me to the Greek coinage, for there, indeed, Hellas reigned su- 
preme. Other races may have built as peerless fanes, have com- 
posed as noble poems, but one race alone ever conceived. the Syra 
cusan Persephone. Yet the Greeks were men of business first and 
artists afterward. They mined silver at Laurium and they proposed 
to sell it in the best markets. The Syracusans who traded with 
the West, where novelty and beauty were adored, might issue the 
Persephone, the Hiero and the Philistis, but the Athenians spect- 
lated in the Orient, and the Orientals are conservative. An Asiatie 
will give more for an established token than for the most exquisite 
device, if the device be unknown, and hence it was that Athens 
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never changed her trademark, but coined her archaic owls to the 
end. The Greeks were never emotional at a loss. 


Development Should be Uniform. 


I apprehend that waste is the most fatal weakness under which 
either a private enterprise or a civilization can labor; and waste in 
civilizations comes not only from mal-administration but from an ill- 
adjusted development. A one-sided civilization must be wasteful, 
because it fails to provide equally for production and for expendi- 
ture. The aim of a civilization should be to be self-sufficing. The 
weakness of Rome lay in her industrial incapacity. She could con- 
quer and spend the avails of her conquests, but she could not her- 
self provide the food and luxuries her population craved. Hence, 
from the outset, exchanges went against her, and it is a sombre but 
an incontrovertible fact that Rome fell because she could not com- 
pete in agriculture or in art with those whom she had enslaved. 

Phoenicia presented an exactly opposite phenomenon. Phoe- 
nicia knew not howto spend. Usually she economized on her archi- 
tecture, and few have ever cared to visit her mean and ignoble tem- 
ples; but sometimes she sought to be magnificent, and then she be- 
came wasteful and vulgar. She sheathed the Temple of the Sun in 
Carthage with gold plates worth $1,200,000 and accomplished only 
its destruction. Gold is a poor building material, besides attract- 
ing robbers, and therefore, though Carthage and Corinth were both 
sacked with equal ferocity, the exquisite columns of Corinth still 
stand and earn a revenue, while the Temple of the Sun has perished 
utterly. 


Financial Value of Art. 


Take a modern example: France has been overrun, pillaged, 
devastated ; she has had to bear the burden of the costliest war of 
modern times, as well as of a vast indemnity. Moreover, she has 
practically withdrawn from competition in some of what are sup- 
posed to be the more important industrial departments—such, for 
txample, as iron and steel. Yet France carries her huge debt, pays 
for her army, and, with a stationary population, remains the richest 
tation of Europe. Contrast her with England. England, under 
the strain of a petty war with a few thousand peasants, which may 
have cost in two years $1,000,000,000, or the amount of the French 
indemnity, shows painful signs of exhaustion. The reason is plain. 
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England is wasteful; France is saving. France is almost Self-suffic- 
ing; England relies on foreigners for food, for luxuries, for mip. 
erals, for amusements. England has also a very large non-resident 
population; a colony in every continental town. On the other 
hand, she has few artistic industries by which she can tax the world. 
A generation ago, the French made an investment in the re. 
organization of Paris upon the basis of modern art production. The 
scheme adopted was comprehensive and included every sensuoys 
gratification from the marvelous collections of the Louvre and the 
National Library, which are open free, to the theatres, the restay- 
rants and the dressmakers of the boulevards and the Rue de fa 
Paix. No man can estimate the harvest France reaps from these 
sources, but I think I risk little in affirming that it must equal our 
profits on iron and steel, and probably exceeds the net returns on 
English shipping, for English shipping is suffering from English 
waste. From the apparent earnings of English vessels, a deduction 
must be made for all freights paid for food imported and consumed 
in the kingdom which English farmers might grow, for all ores 
now purchased abroad which once were drawn from English mines, 
and for all coal exported which is burned by steamers in this 
service. When this deduction is made, the favorable balance 
dwindles; but the money travelers leave in France is net gain. 
Hence it is that when England seeks to borrow, her funds steadily 
fall, for she has now no large accumulations seeking investment, 
while the French, according to the “Statist,” have kept without ef 
fort $400,000,000 loaned in London throughout the last summer. 
Return for a moment to the Greeks, for the contemplation of 
that amazing people is the most instructive lesson in economics 
with which I am acquainted. Observe their sagacity, versa- 
tility, and resource. They, indeed, created an evenly balanced so- 
cial system—a system which, for that reason, survived the Phoe- 
nician cities and the Western Empire, and only fell with the fall of 
Constantinople. When Corinth, for reasons which I will spare you, 
ceased to be a commanding port, the Greeks migrated to Alexan- 
dria, and did for Alexandria what they had previously done for 
Corinth and Athens. They made Alexandria not only a great com- 
mercial emporium, but the pleasantest residence within the em- 
pire. They thus eliminated waste, for natives spent their income 
at home, while strangers flocked to Egypt from abroad. So Athens 
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long after she had lost her trade and exhausted her mines lived on 
the income she drew from traveling Romans. 


We may profitably spare an hour to ponder upon the Greeks, 
and it would be well for us if we could profit by their example—an 
example which should teach us to apply business methods to our art. 
We are wasteful because we are not intelligent, and because we are 
too dull even to learn. In our industries we have long since been 
taught by necessity the value of combination, concentration, and 
continuity of effort. We recognize the evil of waste. In art we 
continue dilettantes; we consume our energies and our funds in 
divers channels, all of which may possibly be praiseworthy, but none 
of which can be profitable since they lack unity and lead to no prac- 
tical end. We can advance ourselves neither by ostentation nor by 
imitation. Our problem is to make our national life attractive, and 
we can solve it only by studying the instincts and the tastes of the 
society in which we live. Any art worth the name must be evolved 
by the demands of contemporary society. Consider the compass of 
the Greek mind. Was it sport men asked? All the world flocked 
to Olympia, for the Greeks had the best games. Was it beauty? 
What cities equaled Athens and Alexandria? Was it society? Who 
could compare Rome with Athens or Alexandria? Was it learn- 
ing? Does a man live who has never heard of the Alexandrine Li- 
brary, and the Alexandrine philosophy? What books equaled the 
Greek, what theatres, what wine? And yet these poets, these sculp- 
tors, actors and landscape gardeners were the most powerful of 
financiers and successful of speculators. Though afterward con- 
quered and evicted from their home, they first settled at the door 
of their rival Tyre, and did what the Tyrians never thought of 
doing. They connected the Nile with the Red Sea, isolated Syria, 
and took the prize of wealth from all competitors. 


To succeed in art, as to succeed in any serious endeavor, sa- 
gacity and continuous effort are essential, and here I submit lies the 
opportunity—-I may say the duty—of New York. New York has 
possibilities equaling those of Corinth or Alexandria, and New York 
should teach this nation how to use greatly, the noble gifts of nature. 
In this task you cannot triumph by devoting to it the lees and refuse 
of your minds, by giving an hour here and there snatched from 
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graver toils. To attain your end you must treat New York gravely, 
as Pericles treated Athens or as Napoleon treated Paris, Yoy 
must have a plan; you must pursue that plan steadfastly through 
long years until you reach your goal. 

Even here at hand we have a model, though on a moderate scale. 
A century ago the national government laid out Washington upon 
a specific plan. Through good fortune and bad, through years of 
discouragement, that scheme has been followed, and Washington is 
fast becoming one of the beautiful cities of the earth. Also she 
reaps her reward. Washington is now the most fashionable winter 
watering-place of America, and 140 or 150 rich families might well 
pay the interest on $100,000,000, though I do not believe any large 
sum has been expended in adorning Washington, beyond the pub- 
lic buildings. Once more I quote the Greeks. Their triumph lay 
not only in building better but in building cheaper than their neigh- 
bors. 

There is no reason why New York should not excel, for she 
has all the resources of an international metropolis. You can do 
far more for New York than Congress has done for Washington; 
you can do what the Greeks did for Alexandria—you can make her 
alike a financial and artistic capital. By so doing you would also 
aid our common country. No city has a finer site, none more 
wealth, more intelligence, or more energy, and New York could suc- 
ceed as brilliantly in this momentous enterprise as she does in trans- 
portation, in industry, or in finance, if she would devote to it a tithe 
of the genius which she lavishes on railway administration or on the 
Stock Exchange. 





ABOLITION OF GRADE CROSSINGS. 
By CHARLES ZUEBLIN. 


The first problem of municipal transportation is to obtain ac- 
cess to the city. The increased traffic caused by a railway station 
necessitates appropriate approaches, and the exigencies of the serv- 
ice, as well as the protection of human life, demand the abolition of 
grade crossings. 

Terminal Facilities, 

Few American cities are properly equipped in either respect. 
New York City has its Grand Central Station, approached chiefly by 
underground and elevated tracks, thus doing away with grade cross- 
ings, but it is inadequately equipped with transportation facilities. 
The projected plans for the Pennsylvania and Long Island railways 
toreach the city by tunneling under the two rivers, the proposed en- 
trance to the city by the Philadelphia and New York trolley system, 
and the subway now building, give promise of great improvement. 

Philadelphia has two stations in the heart of the city, which are 
reached by elevated and underground systems. Its chief rival 
among the greater cities is St. Louis, while Providence, R. I., is su- 
prior. The new Union Railway Station of Providence is almost 
ideal, the great plaza in front of the station giving abundant room 
for all kinds of traffic, relieved as it is by the surface systems passing 
under the railway station. It also presents a very imposing appear- 
ance, as is appropriate to this great modern gateway of the city, the 
formal treatment of the foreground on the side of its chief ap- 
proach being enhanced by the magnificent background formed by 
the State Capitol building. 

The St. Louis Union Station is among the most noted of the 
country. Its chief rivals in point of size and convenience, perhaps, 
arethose of Albany and Boston. The approach of the tracks in St. 
Louis is partially above and partially underground, with a large 
umber of grade crossings, but St. Louis holds the palm of larger 
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‘American cities in the small number of accidents at grade Crossings, 

Baltimore, in contrast with its neighbor, Washington, has gop. 
veniently located railway stations, with good approaches, chiefly 
underground, and the formal treatment of the grounds about the 
stations makes them among the most attractive of any in the larger 
cities. Washington, on the contrary, has a network of grade crogs. 
ings, some of them disfiguring its chief topographical and architect. 
ural attractions most obnoxiously, instances being where the raj. 
ways cross The Mall. The Pennsylvania Railway has now under. 
taken the elevation of its tracks, which, while it is a means of pro- 
tecting human life, will furnish an added disfigurement to the City, 
and is all the less justifiable since the recent experience of Philadel. 
phia in depressing its tracks. .Of all the cities of the country, 
Washington is the particular one in which there should have been 
no elevated tracks. 

The Pennsylvania Railway has also elevated its tracks in Jersey 
City, where a good station and connecting ferry system are located, 
The difficult and important work of track elevation nearing comple 
tion in Pittsburg, a!though still leaving many crossings’ at grade, 
adds to the accomplishments of this railway. The rapidly growing 
population of this great urban center and the important trunk lines 
which converge here increase the significance of this belated en 
terprise. Pittsburg enjoys the advantage of protection by the 
location of the Baltimore and Ohio and the Lake Erie and Westem 
tracks on its river front, but these serve to disfigure the river banks 
without furnishing any means of co-ordination with the shipping 
system. 

The city of Milwaukee has excellent approaches to its railway 
stations, but is still afflicted with a large number of dangerous grade 
crossings. 

Columbus, O., has made improvements of recent years which 
give to its union railway station an unusual importance for a city of 
this size. The grade crossings in the neighborhood of the station 
are now entirely removed by the apparent depression of the tracks, 
due to the raising of the level of all this part of the city, so that it 
stead of ugly viaducts causing a depreciation of all the surrounding 
property, with other attendant inconveniences, the streets have al 
been improved, and when the district is entirely rebuilt, all evidences 
of the railway will be removed. 
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Among the important cities of the country in which no effort 
igs been made toward co-ordination or the elimination of grade 
crossings are Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit, Newark, Min. 
neapolis, Louisville, New Haven, Cambridge and Grand Rapids. 
Cities which have union stations which are entirely inadequate and 
¢ill maintain dangerous crossings are St. Paul, Kansas City, Indian- 
apolis, Syracuse, Toledo and Dayton. 

The union stations at St. Paul and Toledo are excellent exam- 
gles of the incapacity of certain railway officials to see beyond the 
iscal year. In Toledo the inadequate union station is badly located, 
being remote from a large number of the railway stations of the city 
as well as from the business center. The union station of St. Paul, 
cated appropriately enough on the river bank, is seriously 
camped, its railway yards are continually congested, the street ap- 
proaches are altogether inadequate, and the present effort to ap- 
propriate a part of the river by taking advantage of the stupidity of 
public officials, will only temporarily serve its ends, as has the effort 
toenlarge the station, made a few years ago. The enlargement of 
this St. Paul station did not serve the convenience of the companies 
orthe public for as long a period as they were inconvenienced by its 
reconstruction. 

Indianapolis has a conveniently located union station, which is 
wed by all the roads entering the city, but it is reached by a large 
mmber of dangerous grade crossings. Individuals and bodies of 
Gtizens have approached the companies with a view to securing 
track elevation, but without success. The officials of the city have 
estimated that the entire elevation of tracks, including the elevation 
ofthe union station, would cost only $2,000,000. The Chicago su- 
perintendent of track elevation made a personal investigation of con- 
ditions and reported that the work could be done for $125,000 a mile, 
and there are only three miles of track to be elevated. The remain- 
ter of the cost would be apportioned to the elevation of the union 
station, which would be of advantage to the companies not only by 
he speed gained on the elevated tracks and the absence of damage 
suits, but by the enlargement of the railway station, which is be- 
ganing to be overtaxed. When the city engineer tried to open one 
ithe streets, forty feet wide, crossing the tracks of one of the roads 
afew years ago, the damages claimed by the road which owns the 
ight of way were about $12,000. This would indicate the railway’s 
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own estimate of the advantage of having a clear right of way. The 
city engineer has counted on one day freight and passenger trains, 
cuts and shifts numbering 840. The obstinacy of the railways, as js 
repeatedly the case, works to their disadvantage as well as to that 
of the community. A general law of Massachusetts makes it im- 
perative to remove all the grade crossings in that state. 

The experience of a number of American cities in recent years 
in attempting to make provision for the unification of their railway 
stations, and convenient and dignified approaches to the city, adds 
new emphasis to the necessity of the most rigid public control. The 
carelessness and sometimes the cupidity or corruption of public of- 
ficials does not result in much more benefit to the railways than to 
the people. A large. progressive policy on the part of the rail- 
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ways would often be mutually advantageous, but this is made im- 
possible by the number of small officials in charge of many of them. 
The recent improvements effected in Boston, Chicago and Philadel- 
phia indicate the possibilities of intelligent co-operation between 
municipal and railway authorities. 


Previous Conditions in Chicago. 

The most extensive work in the elimination of grade crossings 
in the United States has taken place in the last ten years in Chicago. 
Between May 23, 1892, and December 31, 1899, nearly three hur- 
dred miles of track were elevated in Chicago, and two hundred miles 
more have been provided for by ordinance, a considerable portiot 
of which is in process of elevation. The largest railway center inthe 
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country has had the most imperfect facilities of any city in the world. 
The inconvenience due to lack of co-ordination is quite as evident 
in New York, but it is not so dangerous as in Chicago. Census 
Bulletin 83 indicates that the deaths due to grade crossings in Chi- 
ago are considerably more than in any other city in the country, 
more, in fact, than the total of the seven cities next in size. Mr. 


‘fthelbert Stewart of the Federal Labor Bureau gives the following 


table : 
Deaths 

from railroad accidents. 

City. Population. Males. Females. Totals. 
New York 3,437,202 113 II 124 
Philadelphia 1,293,697 50 55 
ere 575,238 8 9 
Boston 560,892 oO 2 52 
Maltimore .......... 508,957 37 
Cleveland 381,768 ) 68 
Buffalo 352,219 59 
San Francisco....... 342,782 26 
Cincinnati 325,902 é 56 





7,778,057 442 44 486 

1,698,575 304 26 330 
In addition to the menace of these bad facilities, there is the la- 
mentable fact that after the abolition of grade crossings the railway 
ystems of the city will still remain without unity. London has its 
mderground railway system, Paris its chemin de fer de ceinture, and 
Berlin its ringbahn. The only possibility of uniting the railway sys- 
tms in Chicago, on account of the city’s peculiar topography, is 
yan underground belt line. However, in spite of these difficulties 
ad the persistence of Chicago’s bad reputation as a death center, 
ht improvements due to track elevation are notable. These im- 
fovements began in preparation for the World’s Fair with the ele- 
ution of the Illinois Central tracks, which pass for a considerable 
tistance along the lake shore, and then run through populous resi- 
tential districts. The exceptional advantages possessed by the IIli- 
wis Central Railway as the company with direct access to the 
World’s Fair grounds made it possible for the city to compel the 
tevation of its tracks. Twenty-eight miles of tracks were ele- 
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vated, with the elimination of thirteen grade crossings at a cost of 
2,000,000. This work was projected in May, 1892, and completed 
in time for the World’s Fair. 

Extent of Track Elevation. 

The next important piece of elevation was provided for by ordi- 
nance of July, 1894, to elevate the tracks of the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Railway Company, and the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railway Company. Forty-three grade crossings 
were eliminated, and sixty miles of track were elevated, at a cost of 
$3,000,000. One group of subways at Sixty-third and State streets 
we the longest in the United States, the subway at Sixty-third 
street being 940 feet on the floor between portals, and that at State 
street 640 feet. 

Then followed in succession the elevation of certain portions of 
the tracks of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, the Pittsburg, 
Ft, Wayne and Chicago Railway, the St. Charles Air Line, the Chi- 
ago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul, the Chicago and Alton, and other companies. 
Some of these projects required application of exceptional engineer- 
ing skill, owing to the planless method of approaching the city. At 
Sixteenth and Clark streets one of the most dangerous grade cross- 
ings was eliminated, with equal gains to the railways and the city. 
At this point the different lines of railway crossed each other and 
the streets at three different angles. The result of the improve- 
ment has been that the railways now cross each other at grade at 
one crossing, while some of the tracks are depressed under others; 
and the street, paralleling one system of tracks, passes over a sec- 
od and under the third. This complicated problem, involving the 
dlevation of less than a mile of first main track in any direction, cost 
the combined companies two million dollars. 

In the seven years—1892-1899—289.81 miles of track were 
levated, at a cost of $17,405,000. There are at present several 
other elevation schemes under way which will add many millions 
tothis sum. The notable feature is that the amounts already ex- 
pended and those required to complete this gigantic undertaking 
areall assessed upon the railway companies, the only cost borne by 
the city being that occasionally involved in the treatment of its 
‘treets. In some instances the city has vacated streets and turned 
them over to the railroad companies, which have thus acquired 
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valuable property and reduced the cost of elevation. This vast under. 
taking, which has been aided by several Chicago mayors and coyp. 
cils, owes its inauguration and accomplishment largely to the efforts 
of the present superintendent, Hon. John O’Neill, who is known jn 
Chicago as the “father of track elevation,” 

Aside from the immense saving to human life, one of the great 
gains to the community has been the time saved on the suburban 
lines by virtue of track elevation. In this the railway companies 
have been equally the gainers in increased traffic and receipts, by 
which they are learning the economy of track elevation. From fiye 
to twenty minutes are now saved in suburban railway journeys over 
the lines which are elevated. The Chicago, Burlington and Quiney 
trains run to Aurora, thirty-nine’miles, in forty-five minutes, the 





CLARK AND 16TH STREETS, CHICAGO 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific trains to Joliet, forty-one miles, in 
fifty minutes, while the Erie and the Monon railways—whose track 
have not been elevated—require one hour to go to Hammon, 
twenty miles, and the Baltimore and Ohio railway fifty minutes te 
South Chicago, the same distance. 
What Philadelphia Has Done. 

Next to this work in Chicago, the most important is doubtless 
that done in Philadelphia. The first track elevation there was als 
necessitated as a result of a large exposition, the Centennial, whet 
the Pennsylvania railway undertook to penetrate to the heart of the 
city from West Philadelphia by a substantial elevated structure 
This was followed some years later by the Philadelphia and Reading 


railway carrying its lines to an equally central position, still later by 
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the Baltimore and Ohio railway tunneling the city for a considerable 
distance, and more recently by the admirable subway constructed 
by the city and the Philadelphia and Reading Railway Company 
from the location of the old station at Broad and Callowhill streets 
west to Fairmount Park. 

The significance of this depression of tracks is best appreciated 
by noting that the connection which it is desired to make between 
the subway and the main line of the Philadelphia and Reading rail- 
way requires that trains should pass from the subway to an ele- 
yated structure within a space of two city squares. This was done 
partly to provide a wide street, which should furnish the magnificent 
transformation of a railway yard into a boulevard, and partly to 





REMOVAL OF RAILROAD CROSSING, CHICAGO 
aol having elevated tracks pass over Broad street, the great cen- 
ralavenue of the city. The cost of this work, including damages to 
property, approximates six million dollars, which was divided 
equally between the railway company and the city. 

This work of abolishing all grade crossings on the line of Penn- 
sylvania avenue from Thirteenth to Thirtieth streets by depressing 
the tracks of the Philadelphia and Reading Railway Company, com- 
monly known as the Pennsylvania Avenue subway, was authorized 


by ordinance of councils, approved March 17, 1894. The elevated 
structure, which extends from Caliowhill street, between Eleventh 
ad Twelfth streets, to Thirteenth and Noble streets, is 959 feet in 
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length. The subway from Thirteenth street to a point east of 
Twenty-second street is 4,180 feet in length. The tunnel has q 
length of 2,711 feet, and the open subway to the westward is 2,150 
feet long, terminating at Thirtieth street. The total length of the 
work is, therefore, about 10,000 feet, or nearly two miles. Through- 
out the subway and tunnel from Broad street there are four main 
tracks. In addition to these are the side tracks and tracks in the 
yards at Broad street and at Twentieth street. 

The engineering difficulties were considerable, as the subway 
involved reconstruction of the sewer and water pipe system passing 








STREET RAILWAYS LOWERED. 
through it, and it was necessary to continue the traffic of the rail 
way without interruption. From the beginning of the tunnel the 
street has been boulevarded, with openings for ventilation at intet- 
vals surrounded by a rustic masonry wall, on which vines have been 
planted, and around this wall a grass plat six feet wide, in which 
appropriate shrubs are planted, making an ornament to the drive- 
way while furnishing a convenience to the tunnel. The avenue is 
120 feet in width, with sidewalks 20 feet wide, having six feet of sod, 
also planted with selected trees. As the avenue approaches Fair- 
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mount Park it widens into a plaza opposite the Green street en- 
trance, where the Washington monument is located. To old Phila- 
delphians this is one of the most remarkable improvements of the 
city, because what was once an unsightly railway yard is now a spa- 
cous boulevard. For many years there was an intense opposition 
in Philadelphia to providing an appropriate roadway to Fairmount 
Park, this earliest of American large parks being without any ade- 
quate approach. The feeling that a boulevard was an aristocratic 
device has weakened in the face of the bicycle and other democratic 
means of conveyance, and there is no less appreciation shown to- 
day for the beauty than for the convenience of the new Pennsylvania 





RAILROAD CROSSING ELEVAIED, ENGLEWOOD. 


avenue. At the same time Broad street, which has thuse been pre- 
served as a great unobstructed artery, remains the pride of the 
tity. In view of the unenviable, and unfortunately justifiable, repu- 
lation which Philadelphia enjoys as the most corrupt city in the 
country, it seems especially desirable to recognize the efficient 
services of the Bureau of Surveys, which has carried to successful 
completion this great engineering project, under the leadership of 
Mr. George S. Webster, the chief engineer. 


By way of summary, it may be noted that the improvements 
ithe last few years in American cities furnish the greatest possible 
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encouragement to those who wish to see a reduction of the fright- 
ful mortality at grade crossings and a multiplication of conveniences 
through adequate railway approaches and stations. Chicago fur. 
nishes the most striking example in the amount of work done ang 
the millions of money expended by the railways themselves under 
the pressure of the public authorities and without laying any byr- 
dens on the people. It also happily illustrates the important fact 
that such an investment on the part of the railway is remuneratiye. 
thus leaving no excuse for railways elsewhere. The city of Phila. 
delphia in its latest improvement, the Philadelphia and Reading sub 
way, illustrates the possibility of removing grade crossings without 
disfiguring streets. If it is not possible to secure such favorable 
terms from the railways as has Chicago, the city perhaps may well 
bear half the expense to secure such a mechanical and aesthetic im- 
provement as Philadelphia has made. The city of Providence holds 
first position in the convenience and beauty of its union station, 
Boston presents the example of a city which has appointed a com- 
mission to make an investigation of all of the transportation meth- 
ods and plan for a harmonious readjustment, which has been carried 
to an eminently successful conclusion. The sum of these several 
experiences here narrated is that in planning for the future of our 
cities, nothing less than a complete plan should be satisfactory. 
This will unquestionably prove of equal advantage to the railways 
and the public, and the experience of several cities indicates the 
futility of temporizing and the necessity of looking boldly to the 
future and exercising that imagination which brings success to 
business enterprises and communities. 
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THE SALOON PROBLEM IN NEW YORK. 


By Joun G. AGAR. 


The Horns of the Dilemma. 

The conditions attending Sunday liquor traffic in New York 
city are probably not paralleled in any country in the world. A law 
ison the statute books requiring saloons to be closed on Sundays, 
but it is not obeyed. The present reform administration, vested 
with power to cause it to be obeyed, believes that the best interests 
of the city demand that it should not be enforced, because a 
majority of the citizens deem it an unjust infringement on their 
liberties and productive of greater evils than the law seeks to avert. 
This large body has expressed its opinion at the polls that it would 
rather have the misgovernment of Tammany with the law not en- 
forced than the good government of the reformers with the law en- 
forced. 

On the other hand, the majority of voters in the State, inspired 
by an ideal incapable of attainment, in New York city at least, re- 
fuses to listen to the appeals of the citizens of this city and allow 
their representatives in the state legislature to change the law to 
meet the demands of those most concerned or to permit those most 
concerned to change the law to suit themselves. 

As far as the city and state governments are concerned, there is 
adeadlock. If the present reform administration enforces the law, 
the result will be the overthrow of reform government in this city at 
the fall election in 1903, and if the present Republican state gov- 
emment permits the law to be changed so as to allow Sunday sa- 
loon liquor traffic, the result will be the overthrow of the Repub- 
lican state government in the fall elections of 1902. The majority 
voters of the city will not allow the lew to be enforced; the majority 
voters of the state will not allow the law to be changed. 
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Early Legislation, 


This is only an acute instance of the morbid conditions which 
arise when natural laws are interfered with, and in seeking its rem. 
edies it may not be amiss to trace some of the conditions which haye 
preceded it. 

Prior to 1896, the principle which lay at the root of all excise 
laws relating to this city was the application of the will of the ma- 
jority of the state to the city, by means of a general or special law 
operated by local agencies. The principle was considered to be one 
of local self-government, but its application was so controlled by the 
general law that it became little more than the execution of the 
mandates of central authority by local instruments, and was 59 
distorted by restrictive and prohibitive features as to be repulsive to 
the local centre upon which it was imposed. 

Sunday closing of liquor saloons in one form or another was 
found in all excise laws, but the collection and distribution of liquor 
taxes and the grant of licenses were the subjects of most variation in 
detail. 

There were two efforts in the nineteenth century to depart 
from the settled policy of the state: one in 1845, to allow local 
option in the state outside the city and county of New York, which 
was never successfully applied; and the other in 1855, “an act for 
the prevention of intemperance, pauperism and crime.” The latter 
wus the law of the state for two years only, and attempted, with 
marked failure, to apply the prevailing New England doctrines of 
the necessity of state repression of all liquor traffic and consumption. 
The act of 1892, the predecessor of the present law, was the legiti- 
mate result of the previous century of folly, and is digested in a foot- 
not.* 


*Laws of 1892, Chapter 4or. 

Excise Commissioners—In towns the members of boards of excise wert 
elected by separate ballot for terms of one, two, and three years, respectively, no 
town official or person interested in the sale of liquor being eligible. In cities, the 
excise commissioners were appointed by the mayors, unless otherwise provided 
in the city charter. 

Licenses—A license for the term of one year might be granted only toa 
person over twenty-one years of age, a citizen of the United States and a resident 
of the State, of good moral character, who was approved by the board and bene 
ficially interested in the business to be licensed. Six classes of licenses were in 
force, with fixed minimum and maximum fees: 

1. Hotel license, granted to keepers of hotels or taverns having at least ten 
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This law contained a provision allowing local option in towns, 
put, as it failed to provide any procedure or means by which it 
could be accomplished, it became ineffective, and the will of the 
yoters in any town became operative through the acts of the excise 
commissioners in granting or refusing licenses. 

It is to be observed concerning this act: 

1. Sunday saloon selling was absolutely prohibited. 

2, Licenses were graded according to the kind of business to 


be carried on. 
3. Licenses were to be granted by the local excise commis- 
sioners when satisfied that the applicant was a proper person to en- 


bedrooms if in a city, or three if in a town: fee in cities, $30 to $500; in towns, 
$30 to $150. 

2. Saloon liquor license, authorizing the sale of liquors of all kinds for 
consumption on or off the premises: fee in cities, $30 to $250; in towns, $30 to $150. 

3. Saloon ale or beer license; fee in cities, $30 to $75; in towns, $20 to $60. 

4. Storekeeper’s license, to sell only for consumption off the premises: fee 
in cities, $30 to $250; in towns, $30 to $150. 

5. Druggist’s license, for sale of liquors only on a physician’s written pre- 
scription :’ fee, $20. 

6. An additional license, for sale of liquor between the hours of one and 
five A. M., might be granted to any person holding a license to sell for consumption 
on the premises, if it should “appear that public necessity requires that sale be 
permitted between these hours”: fee, $30 to $150. 

Excise Commissioners were simply authorized to issue licenses when satisfied 
that the applicant was a proper person to engage in the traffic, and not required 
to do so. When, however, a board denied an application for a hotel license, it 
was Obligatory to file a statement of its reasons for so doing. If a court found 
that an application had been rejected arbitrarily, it might command the board to 
issue the license. Transfer and sale of licenses were permitted. 

The following causes effected the immediate revocation of licenses: (1) A 
conviction of a felony during the term of a license; (2) a conviction for selling 
adulterated liquors; (3) a conviction of a storekeeper or druggist for selling for con- 
sumption on the premises; (4) a conviction of a holder of an ale and beer license for 
having sold spirituous liquors. A board of excise might revoke a license for a 
anumber of causes, but a licensee always had the right to a writ of certiorari to 
review the action of the board. : 

Sales were prohibited on Sundays and on week-days between the hours of 
one and five A. M., on days of elections or town meetings, and within a quarter 
ofa mile of a voting place while the polls were open. It was further prohibited 
to sell to any child under sixteen, intoxicated persons, paupers, habitual drunkards, 
and to any one to whom the licensee had been forbidden to sell by a written notice 
from parent, guardian, husband, wife, or child over sixteen, or magistrate, or over- 
seer of the poor. Hotel-keepers were permitted to sell liquor to guests with meals, 
but not in the bar-room. No license was required for sales in quantities of five 
gillons or more for ronsumption off the premises. 
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gage in the traffic, and licenses were to be withheld when the com. 
missioners were not so convinced. 

4. This, together with selection by local authority of the excise 
commissioners, was the measure of the local self-government cop. 
tained in the act and the principles on which it was founded. 

3. The act was most successfully applied in towns where its 
provisions as to granting and refusing licenses were carried out by 
the excise commissioners, not according to the terms of the act 
but according to the will of the voters expressed without provision 
of law on the question whether liquor should be sold or not, by 
electing commissioners in favor of or opposed to granting licenses, 

The Raines Law. 

This act had been in operation barely two years when the legis- 
lators were convinced that another principle of liquor legislation 
should be applied. The legislature could have granted to the 
cities of the state, where the principles involved are of the most 
serious importance, greater freedom in carrying out its own will 
on this subject or it could have assumed to the state government 
all the administration of the excise law reducing all regulations to 
one form and controlling the vast system through a concentrated 
centralization of power. It chose the latter course and expressed 
its will in the act of 1896, known as the Raines Law, which has sub- 
sequently been amended every year, and principally in the year 
1897. The most important provisions of this act, as they exist at 
present, are given in a footnote.* 


*Laws of 18096, Chapter 112. 

Excise Officials —The old boards of excise are superseded by a state com- 
missioner of excise, appointed by the governor, with the advice and consent of the 
senate, to hold office for five years at a salary of $5,000 a year, to which is added 
the sum of $1,800 for expenses. He is under a bond of $20,000 for the faithful 
performance of his duties, and must appoint: 

1. A deputy commissioner, at a salary of $4,000 a year, who must give bond 
in the sum of $20,000; a secretary, a financial clerk, and the other clerical force 
needed in his office. 2. A special deputy commissioner in each county having a city 
of the first class, to hold office during his pleasure. The amount of the bonds to be 
furnished by the special deputies is fixed by the state commissioner. He has also the 
appointment of the clerical force needed by the sub-officers and prescribes their 
duties. 3. Special. agents to the number of sixty, at a salary of $1,200 each per 
annum. The special agents are deemed the confidential agents of the state com- 
missioner, and have ample power. 4. Attorneys to represent him or act with him or 
his subordinates in legal matters arising in connection with the liquor tax law. 
All officers appointed by the state commissioner may be removed by him. 

Classification of Cities and Towns.—For the purpose of grading the taxes 
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It is to be observed concerning this law: 

1. Sunday saloon selling is absolutely prohibited. 

2. The old boards of excise, of which there were 964 in exist- 
ence when the act of 1892 was repealed, are superseded by a state 
commissioner of excise, appointed by the governor. 

3. Licenses are graded according to the population of the place 
inwhich the business is carried on and not according to the kind of 
business. 

4. Licenses are granted by the excise commissioner when the 
applicant conforms to the act in making the requisite statements, 


an liquor selling according to the population of the place in which the business is 
to be carried on, the following classification has been adopted: First class, a city 
of 1,500,000; second class, a city having less than 1,500,000 but more than 500,000; 
third class, a city having less than 500,000 but more than 50,000; fourth class, a 
city or village having less than 50,000 but more than 10,000; fifth class, a city or 
rillage having less than 10,000 but more than 5,000; sixth class, a village having 
less than 5,000 but more than 1,200; seventh class, all other places. 

Grades of Liquor Tax Certificates —1. For the retail traffic in liquor to be 
irunk on the premises, tax rate: First class, $800; second, $650; third, $500; fourth, 
$350; fifth, $300; sixth, $200; seventh, $100. 

2. For the sale of liquor in quantities of not less than five gallons, not to 
be drunk on the premises, tax rate: First class, $500; second, $400; third, $300; 
fourth, $200; fifth, $100; sixth, $75; seventh, $50. 

3. For the sale of liquors by a duly licensed pharmacist, not to be drunk 
on the premises, tax rate, $5.00. 

4. For the sale of liquors on steamboats, vessels, and cars, at retail, tax 
rate, $200 for each car, steamboat, vessel, etc., on which the traffic is carried on. 

5. For the delivery of malt liquors from vehicles. The holder of a tax 
certificate for the sale of liquors in quantities of less than five gallons, who is 
engaged in the business of bottling malt liquors, and wishes to sell them at any 
other place than the one mentioned in the tax certificate, may sell or deliver malt 
liquors from a vehicle in quantities of less than five gallons, but not less than three 
ata time, on paying a tax of $100 for each vehicle so employed. The tax certificate 
must at all times be carried with such vehicle or be posted on it. 

6. For the sale of alcohol in quantities of less than five gallons only, between 
the hours of seven A. M. and seven P. M., on any day except Sunday, for mechan- 
ial, medicinal or scientific purposes, by dealers who are not engaged in the sale of 
liquor of any kind, tax rate: First class, $25; second, $20; third, $15; fourth, $10; 
al others, $5. 

Restrictions Governing the Sale of Liquor.—It is prohibited to sell, deliver, 
or give away liquors to any minor under the age of eighteen; to habitual drunkards; 
to. an Indian; to a person to whom a dealer may be forbidden to sell by notice in 
witing from the parent, guardian, husband, wife, or child of such person over 
ixteeh years of age, or by a magistrate or overseer of the poor of the town, but 
the latter only in case the person in question is wholly or partly a charge upon the 
‘own; to any person committed to a public institution, except on the prescription 
ofa physician to such institution. It is further unlawful for one who has not paid 
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files a bond correct in form, with sufficient sureties, and pays the tay 
The law states that when the formalities required have been ob. 
served, the commissioner “shall at once issue a certificate,” 

5. The law centralizes the control in one man in an unprece- 
dented manner. He is the sole interpreter of the intent and scope 
of the law, and is endowed with plenary power to enforce the law 
and cause it to be enforced. 

6. The law destroyed the shadow of local self-government for 
cities found in the law of 1892. 





the tax to sell or give away any liquors in any quantity less than five gallons, or, 
without having paid such tax, to sell or give away liquors in any quantity any part 
of which is to be drunk on the premises. 

It is prohibited to sell liquor on Sunday, or before five o’clock A. M., Mon- 
day; on any other day between one and five A. M.; on election days, within quarter 
of a mile of any voting place while the polls are open; to sell adulterzted liquors; to 
permit any girl or woman, not a member of the dealer’s family, or any person who 
has been convicted of a felony, to sell or serve any liquor on the premises. During 
the hours when sale is prohibted, the doors must be kept locked, and no person, 
who is not a member of the dealer’s family or in his employ, may be admitted, 
During the hours when the sale of liquors is forbidden, any obstruction to a full 
view of the bar from the sidewalk is prohibited, and it is unlawful at any time to 
have an inclosed box or stall which prevents a full view of the room by every 
person present. 

A person residing in a town where local prohibition obtains, is not permitted 
to take orders for the delivery of liquor to any person residing in the same town. 
Local prohibition does not, however, prevent manufacturers of liquor from legally 
selling in quantities of five gallons or more for delivery outside of town. The 
necessary exceptions are made to allow a holder of a pharmacist’s liquor tax cer- 
tificate to sell on prescription during the prohibited hours. 

The holder of a liquor tax certificate of the first grade, who keeps a hotel, 
may sell liquor to his guests with their meals, or in their rooms, on Sundays as 
well as week-days, except between the hours of one and five A. M., but not in the 
bar-room. The term “hotel” is defined as a building regularly used and kept open 
for the feeding and lodging of guests, where all who conduct themselves properly 
and are able to pay for their entertainment are received if there be accoramodations 
for them, and who, without any stipulated engagement as to the duration of their 
stay or rate of compensation, are supplied with their meals, lodging, refreshment, 
etc., and in which the only other dwellers shall be the family and servants of the 
hotel-keeper. 

A hotel, if located in a city, incorporated village of 1,200 or more inhabitants, 
or within two miles of the corporate limits of either, must conform to all laws and 
ordinances relating to hotels and hotel-keepers. The building must contain at least 
ten bedrooms above the basement, exclusive of those occupied by the family and 
servants, all rooms being separated by a partition at least three inches thick, with 
independent access to a hallway. Each room must have at least 80 square feet af 
floor area, and at least 600 cubic feet of space. The dining-room must have at least 
300 square “feet of floor area, with accommodations for at least twenty guests at one 
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7. Hotels are excepted from the prohibition against Sunday 
glling, and in so excepting them, minute definitions of the terms 
“hotel” and “guests” are employed in the statute. 


Objects of the Law. 

It is obvious that the Raines Law was not the evolved result of 
previous excise laws growing naturally out of the desires and needs 
dflocalities on this subject. But it was the result of political condi- 
tions, namely: the pressing needs of the state treasury and the de- 
termination of the state authorities to compel the enforcement of 


jme, and must not be a part of the bar-room. The kitchen and conveniences for 
oking must be sufficient to provide meals for twenty guests at one time. 

A guest of a hotel is defined as a person who in good faith occupies a room 
ina hotel as a temporary home, but does not occupy it for the purpose of having 
jquor served therein; or as a person who, during the hours when meals are regu- 
larly served therein, resorts to the hotel for the purpose of obtaining a meal. 

Clubs incorporated prior to the enactment of this law are exempt from the 
| provisions regarding the sale of liquor to members during the prohibited hours. 

In cities, the holders of liquor tax certificates of the first grade may, on the 
presentation of a permit signed by the mayor and chief of police and a payment 
ofa tax of ten dollars for each day, obtain a special liquor certificate for sale of 
liquor during prohibited hours, one to five A. M., of one or more specified days, 
not including Sundays, at the place specified in the permit. No recovery can be 
lad for liquor to be drunk on the premises when sold on credit. 

Any taxpayer residing in a county, in which a violation of the law occurs, 
may present a verified petition to a justice of the Supreme Court for an order en- 
joining the person from selling liquor. 

Local Option in Towns.—The law prescribes the submission of four distinct 
questions to the qualified electors of towns: Whether liquor selling shall be per- 
mitted, (1) for consumption on the premises where sold; (2) not for consumption 
onthe premises where sold; (3) by pharmacists on a physician’s prescription; (4) by 
hotel-keepers only. The fourth question reads as follows: “Shall any corporation, 
wsociation, co-partnership, or person be authorized to traffic in liquors under sub- 
division 1 of section 11 of the liquor tax law, but only in connection with keeping 
a hotel, in —-———,, if the majority of the votes cast on the first question submitted 
ae in the negative?” If the majority of the votes cast on the fourth question sub- 
mitted are in the affirmative, and a majority of the votes cast on the first question 
we in the negative, a liquor tax certificate of the first grade may be granted to 
keepers of hotels who may sell liquor to be drunk on or off the premises, though 
the majority of the votes cast on the second question be in the negative. If the 
majority of the votes cast on the second question be in the affirmative, the holder 
ofa liquor tax certificate of the second grade who is a pharmacist shall not sell 
%a pharmacist if a majority of the votes cast on the third question are in the 
negative. The questions were to be voted on at the first annual town meetings after 
the passage of the act, and are to be again submitted at the usual town meetings 
ted in every second year thereafter, provided at least ten per cent. of the electors 
Mequest a re-submission of the question by a written petition signed by them before 
ainotary public. 
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excise legislation. There was a deficit in the state treasury. The 
legislature had been warned against large appropriations, and the 
Republican party was pledged to a reduction of taxes and com. 
mitted to the policy of raising money for public purposes by other 
means than direct taxation. 

There was no more promising field for state taxation than the 
liquor traffic, and it was readily seized. This motive was strength- 
ened by the conscience of the people of the state, which had been 
aroused by the contemplation of the frauds, blackmail and evasions 
of the existing law, into a determination to secure a law which could 
and would be enforced. It was one of the hopes of many who ap- 
proved the Raines Law that state control would compel complete 
enforcement of all its provisions. 

The Raines Law as a financial measure was a success from the 

rst year of its operation. It has turned millions of dollars annually 
into the state treasury, and has inspired several similar attempts to 
collect revenue for state purposes. 

The direct political effect of the act is of little or no importance. 
The excise commissioner has ruled that it is his duty to grant all 
licenses upon an application presented according to statute without 
examining into the truth or accuracy of the statements contained 
therein or the moral character or fitness of the applicant. The 
commissioner has limited his efforts in the main to the collection 


of the license fees and has not used any of the force of deputies al- 


lowed him by law for the enforcement of the regulations relating to 
Sunday selling or to selling at times or in places or by persons pro- 
hibited by statute. 

As a consequence the conditions relating to illegal traffic are 
much the same as they were prior to the enactment of the Raines 
Law;; that is, its enforcement is left to local authorities. It is need- 
less to add that this power is used to prevent violation of the law 
only in places where the provisions of the law meet with the 
approval of the majority of the residents. New York city is not 
such a place. 

The Immorality of the Present Law. 

Much moral improvement in this city was expected from the 
enforcement of the law. But great evils have followed from its 
complete failure to improve conditions. Members of this com- 
munity have seen again that laws are not made to be obeyed, that 
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state officials are satisfied to see the law ignored, if only sufficient 
revenue is obtained to lighten the taxes of their constituents, so that 
disrespect for its mandate has grown and will continue to grow until 
the statute is put into complete operation or repealed. Following 
dose upon this evil and its direct consequence, is the far greater evil 
of the creation of a class of legal criminals of men who are other- 
wise good and thrifty citizens, and the conversion of an honorable 
business into an illegal occupation. Laws should stimulate the 
tendencies to good in all citizens and not harass them into the 
pursuit of the bad. 

It is claimed for the law that the high tax on saloons has de- 
creased the number and thereby the evils following from drinking. 
It may be that the number of saloons has fallen, but it does not 
follow that the amount of liquor sold has fallen also. Indeed, it is 
probable that the amount of spirituous liquor consumed has in- 
creased, because the law has shut up many beer and ale sa- 
loons which formerly paid a small license fee, and are now com- 
pelled to pay a full saloon license fee or close. 

From the discretionary power which the failure to enforce 
the law places in the hands of the local authorities springs 
the opportunity of oppression and blackmail which is rarely 
neglected by the officials in nearest touch with the people. This 
phase of the problem is too familiar to require more than emphasis 
and reiteration ; and, bad as it is, it yields place to the peculiar com- 
pound of evil known as the “Raines Law Hotel.” Looking at this 
attificial monstrosity now, it would seem that no brain could devise 
aplan better adapted to corrupt neighborhoods, if it had begun the 
task for the sole purpose of experimenting upon the best method of 
doing so. Coming at a time when an effort was made to enforce 
the law against gambling houses and houses of prostitution, the 
Raines Law gave the very opportunity needed to link the crimes of 
gambling and prostitution with the liquor business. Saloons which 
could not sell liquor on Sunday immediately became “hotels” by 
the hundreds and thousands. The law has debauched the liquor 
dealer and his employes, and fouled many a neighborhood other- 
wise decent. More than this, it has caused a large increase of 
evasion, deceit and perjury, made panderers of policemen and 
brought a new kind of guiltiness upon the official who will permit 
aviolation of the liquor tax law, be he a machine man or a reformer. 
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In seeking the remedies for these conditions we must remember 
that the saloon problem is part of a much larger one: How fa, 
should society restrain the individual liberties of its members? The 
general principles to be followed are: First, that the proper function 
of law is to prevent one member of society from inflicting injuries 
upon the others, to protect each in the enjoyment of his rights, 
Attempting more than this has led inevitably to the assumption bya 
part of the community of the authority to impose its ideas of right 
and wrong upon the remainder of the community, which has 
led to all the tyranny of history, whether autocratic or demo- 
cratic. The further function of the law-maker is to discover the 
opinion of the community on any subject, and to ordain and pro- 
claim it in law as the standard of conduct on that subject. To do 
other than this is inevitably to impose some rule which runs counter 
to the opinion and wishes of the community, and it is disobeyed. 

It is evident that if these rules be followed in seeking to remove 
the evils perpetuated and caused by the Raines Law, the legislature 
would seek to ascertain in what way any given city in this state 
wishes to have its liquor traffic regulated, and would legislate ac- 
cordingly, either by enacting a law suited to local conditions or by 
some plan for local option. 

Remedies Proposed. 

The three principal methods of relief which have been sug- 
gested are: 

1. That the legislature should so amend the Raines Law that 
it would not prohibit Sunday selling in saloons between the hours 
of twelve noon and ten o’clock at night on Sunday. 

2. That the legislature should pass a law authorizing New York 
city by vote at a special election to determine for itself whether 
liquor may be sold in saloons on Sunday. 

3. That the legislature should so amend the Raines Law as to 
extend to restaurants all the statutory rights possessed by hotels 
to sell liquor on Sunday. 

The arguments for Sunday opening by legislative act are set 
forth in this number by District Attorney Jerome. The reason why 
the principle of local option should be applied to the Sunday ques 
tion are presented by the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

The choice of either system by the legislature presupposes ai 
entire change of opinion on the part of the voters in the rural dis 
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tricts from the time when, in 1892, they were deaf to the appeal of 
150,000 voters in this city in favor of local option and when, in 
1895, the voters once more approved the principle that this city 
should not be allowed to traffic in liquor in saloons on Sunday, 
whether it wished to do so or not. 


Sunday Opening Should be Extended to Restaurants. 


The third remedy suggested recognizes this condition of rural 
option not as reasonable but as unalterable at present, allows the 
law to remain in full force and extends to restaurants the statutory 
rights of Sunday selling now vested in hotels. This is a measure of 
temporary compromise to abate pressing and flagrant evils until the 
city is able by educating the rural population to obtain from the 
legislature the right of self-government. It violates no inherent 
tight. On the contrary it extends one step further the application 
ofthe principle of personal liberty on which the other proposed rem- 
edies are founded. 

It is recognized by all that the evil conditions which most need 
to be remedied at once are those attending the lower class of 
“hotels” which have developed under the Raines Law. It is prac- 
tically impossible to wipe out these evils by an amendment of the 
hotel section of that law. The only methods of amending this sec- 
tion are by omitting the statutory definition altogether, by increas- 
ing the statutory requirements, by decreasing them, or by inserting 
inthe law a provision that the “hotels” should be reputable or pos- 
sess some such moral qualification. 

It would be contrary to the policy adopted by the state author- 
ities to omit the statutory definition of a hotel, because in the un- 
certainty as to what constitutes a hotel, too much discretion would 
be vested in the police authorities, with the result that the courts 
would be compelled to define a hotel in a much less definite and sat- 
isfactory manner. 

It would be unwise to attempt to increase the requirements of 
ahotel from ten to fifteen, twenty or more rooms, for the reason 
that many citizens would justly complain that their liberties would 
thereby be curtailed more than they are now. 

It would be unwise to reduce the number of requirements of a 
hotel from ten to five or less rooms, because that would result in 
agreater amount of evasion of law with the consequent immorali- 
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ties and crimes, as all saloons could then become hotels with litte 
expenditure of money. 

It would be unwise to insert in the law a qualification that the 
hotel should be reputable, because such a phrase would vest in the 
police authorities an original discretion larger than should be con. 
ferred upon them, would conduce to blackmail and would cause 
much uncertainty, and ultimately force the courts to determine 
what is a reputable hotel, and the jury to find the facts in each jp. 
dividual instance. It would seem better policy, if the hotels are to 
retain their privileges, that they should be defined by statute, rather 
than by custom, the discretion of the police authorities, the rulings 
of the courts and the findings of juries. 

Therefore, a method must be found which will allow to reputa- 
ble hotels all the privileges which they now enjoy and which will 
take from all hotels and saloons especially, the temptation to traffic 
in the social evil. 

If the Sunday selling privileges of hotels were extended to res- 
taurants, there would be no reason for the formation of “hotels,” 
It matters not how strict and minute the statutory definition of a 
restaurant may be, such a change would be a vast improvement upon 
the present law, because it would necessarily eliminate all rooms and 
consequently remove immediate temptation and opportunity from 
the building where liquor may be sold. 

This is the important reason why restaurants should receive 
the privileges of selling liquor on Sunday. Another reason is that 
a tendency would be created by such a change toward improvement 
in the surroundings of Sunday drinking places. The worst of the 
saloons would more probably be closed and the better ones would 
be developed into something other than drinking places, where per- 
sons would be able to take members of their families with them and 
drink at a table away from the bar and out of the barroom. 

This amendment would not require that a meal be served with 
each drink, but it would direct that a drink may not be provided on 
Sunday in a place where in good faith meals may not be served if 
required and where in good faith meals are not customarily served. 

Another and strong reason for this amendment is that it would 
increase the respect for the law in the community and cause it to be 
observed and obeyed to a greater and greater degree and take away 
the necessity which confronts many of our citizens of becoming 
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sneaks and evaders whenever they attempt to do what they think 
the law should not prevent them from doing and what they believe 
to be innocuous and know would be innocent if the rural voters 
were better informed of the conditions which exist in this com- 


munity. 

It may be stated in conclusion that the real question to be 
answered is not so much whether liquor should be sold on Sunday, 
but whether one part of this state should enact a law of purely local 
concern for and contrary to the wishes of another part, great in 


numbers and important in mental, moral and material quality. If 
the rural community continues to do so, the law will be contin- 
yously disobeyed in this city and habits and tendencies of lawlessness 
will be continuously generated and nourished, which may some day 
grow into destructive activity. 





THE RAINES LIQUOR TAX LAW. 


STATE PROMOTION OF VICE. 
By Jonn DEWITT WARNER. 


Numerous as are the criticisms to which the “Raines” law is syb- 


ject; questionable as are the theories of many honest people who 


leip to enforce it; fair as has been its administration by the de- 
partment of excise; after careful observation for years, I believe its 
use as a cover for blackmail in return for protection of vice to be so 
general and flagrant as to demand amendment by repeal of certain 
provisions; that these are little utilized except for blackmail, and 
that this inherent vice is the worst defect of the act. 

To this alone, therefore, I shall refer. Among its prohibitions 
are: That no one shall traffic in liquor between one and five o'clock 
in the morning; or on Sunday at all; or have open or unlocked 
any door during prohibited hours, except for the owner, his 
family or servants; or admit any other person during such hours; or 
have the windows screened; or sell except so as to be seen from the 
outside; or sell liquor in any enclosure, which prevents a full view 
of the entire room by every person present at the place covered by 
the license; except, among other provisions, that on Sunday, after 
five o'clock a. m., the keeper of a hotel, that is to say (if in or within 
two miles of a village or city of 1,200 inhabitants or more), having 
ten furnished bed rooms, with sundry other hotel accommodations, 
may sell to one who in good faith occupies a room—not for the ex- 
clusive purpose of having liquor served therein—or who at meal 
hours resorts thither to get, and does get, a meal. 

Objections to the Law. 

First: By certain of these requirements, the social habits and 
tastes of citizens are offensively violated, and the sale of liquor 
for any purpose at any time obstructed by forbidding service im 
privacy and with regard for the common decencies of life, which 
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everyone has a right to ask to be respected. In large measure these 
requirements are obeyed, and in large measure they are disregarded 
by those who hold liquor certificates. But in largest measure 
ofall the result is to suggest and promote large sales of liquor in 
the same general localities under illegal conditions. The result is 
somewhat to degrade and reduce the business, and to obstruct citi- 
zens in their use of liquor, but principally to enable the local police 
or political leaders to exact petty or serious blackmail in cash or 
political service. This fosters disreputable, as well as decent 
dandestine selling, reduces the public revenue, and leaves the com- 
munity without respect for law. 

Second: The Sunday provisions are so largely violated as to 
be ineffective for any legitimate purpose. That is to say, generally 
throughout the state where liquor selling is permitted at all anyone 
(except an orderly citizen too scrupulous to evade the law) can 
procure, at almost any time on the Sabbath, liquor to any extent 
he may find convenient; and this by such “arrangement” between 
the political managers of the neighborhood as favors the party or 
boss most unscrupulous, and whose influence is most used for cor- 
rupt, and least for public, interests. 

Third: The great vice of the law—its crowning infamy in 
practice—is, however, the “hotel” provision. 

The “ Hotel” Clause. 

Not to note other less important directions in which this 
lature is oppressive or invites abuse, we have this situation, thus 
dealt with: In its full force the hotel provision applies to cases in 
or near towns of above 1,200 inhabitants—in greatest measure, of 
course, to the great cities of our state. In these alone are a majority 
dour inhabitants, 80 per cent. of the licensed liquor dealers, and 
fom them is derived nine-tenths of all revenue under the law, 
That is, this provision specially applies to the cases where, con+ 
veniently to meet orderly demand for liquor, it would be sold at, 
certainly, four or five times as many places as those at which hotel 
acommodations would be offered or needed; and in the greater 
ad more important part of this area, to one hotel there 
would naturally be at least ten places for the sale of liquor. The 
fequirement, therefore, is that throughout the state, especially in its 
seat cities, and peculiarly at New York, three-fourths at least of 
those who under proper regulation as to order, etc., would deal in 
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liquor, must either go out of business, actually keep a hotel where 
none is needed, or pretend to do so, though they actually do not, 

In villages and the smaller cities this may materially reduce 
the number of saloons (and materially increase clandestine Selling), 
In the larger cities, where the license is higher, but actually more 
moderate in proportion to average business which each does, this 
effect is but slight, though somewhat in both the directions noted: 
while at New York, in which city live nearly half of all citizens 
in the state, it has too little effect in reducing the number of dealers 
to be worth while noting; licenses being constantly in demand for 
the greatest number of places that, under any circumstances, could 
be conceived of as possible to profit under current license rates or to 
be required by the most exaggerated convenience of any one. But 
from one end of the state to the other—especially in our larger 
cities, and most of all at New York—behind a “hotel’’ plant is car- 
ried on the same Sunday traffic in liquor that would be had in the 
absence of any legal restrictions being too easy and farcical greatly 
whatever, the methods of evasion to obstruct the traffic. 


Prostitution Increased. 
Of these “hotels” there are three classes: 
First—Those which are legitimately such; and which find their 
profit in general provision for guests of which liquor selling is buta 
factor. 


Second—Those which, though practically established for the 
exclusive purpose of the liquor trade, do maintain at a loss, and not 
intentionally for otherwise than for desirable guests, the legal ac 
commodations required. 


Third—In greatest measure, the “Raines Law Hotels’”—mere 
excuses for liquor selling on Sunday and during the night. In per- 
haps half such cases, generally—and in most of the remainder oc- 
casionally—they are used as houses of assignation—the one use to 
which can be put groups of bedrooms so undesirably situated for 
other lodging purposes, as in the average are those over saloons it 
our more densely populated districts. Moreover, in connection with 
their use—in addition to greater rent than any other use would pro- 
duce—is to be made most profit from liquor selling and panders 
commissions. 

As a result, whereas ten years since we had probably less of 
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and this was then so far segregated as but slightly to encroach 
upon the residence conditions of either poor or rich, we now 
ive, throughout our city—especially in its most thickly populated 
quarters—on a large proportion of the street corners, as well as fre- 
quently in the street blocks adjacent—series of furnished bed- 
moms so undesirably situated for legitimate use that the income 
herefrom must be in proportion to their misuse. 

That is to say, our law burdens the majority of the more re- 
gonsible class of liquor dealers in this city by unconscionable re- 
wirements for the privilege of selling liquor, unless they also keep 
ssignation houses; in which case they can not merely use their 
“hotel accommodations,” but realize largely from increased liquor 
gles at double or quadruple prices, and the commissions they can 
exact from women for whom, as well as for themselves they may find 
customers. 

The result is the natural one. However hard it may be to 
make proof in any one case—however little wilfully guilty many a 
dealer may be—the law is so constantly violated that he is at the 
mercy not merely of every police and excise officer, but of every citi- 
zt. He must have “protection.” For this the rates are as well 
known in the neighborhood as the current price of sugar, and are 
gaded by the extent and normal profit of the infamy permitted and 
the definite aid that, as distinguished from mere disregard, he may 
require from officials against good citizens who may attempt to 
prosecute him. 

While the foregoing is a moderate statement of the situation, it 
would be unfair to charge full responsibility upon the liquor dealer, 
“en for exploiting it ; though conditions thus inviting depravity tend 
drive from the business the better class of dealers. This is spe- 
tally the case in some localities, while others are less affected. Not 
merely, therefore, is the weakness, rather than the depravity, of 
he “hotel” keeper responsible for many of the worst results; but 
yrfectly good intentions would not suffice to prevent misuse of 
xeommodations thus required by law. 

The Evil Scattered. 

The situation is too plain and too vicious to need argument. 
Aword, however, may suggest what is perhaps its worst result— 
me with which Manhattan has been blistered until over large sec- 
tons the situation has become that of an open sore. 
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The social evil is certainly bad enough when its standard form 
is that of a whole house devoted to it, in which reside women 
who ply their trade; to which admission is invited or permitted 
only for it and its service; and where the delay and trouble of pro- 
curing liquor somewhat discourages its use—the tendency being to- 
wards such grouping of such establishments as segregates this 
business from residence quarters, and towards lessening the extent 
to which the trade is plied by women residing in private apart. 
ments, especially in tenements or apartment houses. 

The “Raines law hotels,” however, are normally most numer. 
ous in quarters where the population is most dense: So long a 
lodging rooms are let to those who reside elsewhere, the fact or pre- 
tense that they are received as guests, and that the proprietor js 
legally not chargeable with knowledge of their purpose, is possible 
to be urged, as it could not be were the women permitted to reside 
there. The women engaged must, therefore, live outside of the 
“hotel,” but nearby, and in apartments where, their business not 
being there carried on, they are comparatively safe from arrest— 
that is, as lodgers or residents among the worthy population of the 
district. 

The proximity of the bedrooms to the bar is such, and the 
prices charged under such circumstances so exorbitant, that every 
inducement is given for drunkenness in connection with its sister 
vice; and the prostitute and the liquor dealer are thrown into: 
natural alliance, to the oppression of the latter and the profit of the 
former. 


It would be hard to make these conditions worse. In fact, un- 
til the “crusade” of last winter, they had lately become more dis 
gusting, dangerous and pitiful throughout quarters of our «iy 
where half a million of our most worthy, but most helpless, popt- 
lation live than at any time over any equally extensive quarter 0 
any other city—heathen or Christian—that has ever existed. Our 
“Raines law hotels” had operated to establish at every street cornet 
and in every block of our most thickly populated districts such? 
combination of impurity with drunkenness as otherwise rarely & 
isted. An essential feature of this was myriads of prostitutes 
scattered singly or in small groups among the worthy families af 
the district, while the result was to build up a business, so much 
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more infamous and profitable than any which had heretofore pre- 
yiled, as to require special police and other political protection as a 
condition of its existence, and to provide abundant blackmail with 
which to secure it. 

In our late mayoralty canvass a leading issue was one of pro- 
ection of vice—prostitution first of all—by the administration which 
our voters have just horsewhipped at the polls. Other issues were 
also mooted—one that has always been with us—tolerance in mat- 
ters of habit and taste. Both reformers and deformers, however, 
conceded the propriety of repealing some of the Raines-Law-hotel 
ad Sunday requirements. And the citizens’ ticket having won, 
upon the reform administration now rests the duty of representing 
New York in such appeal to and pressure upon our state legislature 
as shall effect the end desired. This is already organizing with 
the promised help of practically the whole delegation from this 
ity of whatever party ; while in every direction the “up state” local 
statesmen and the responsible leaders of the Republican party 
(which controls the legislature) are being sounded as to their posi- 
tion. 

The Real Issue. 

Meanwhile, as the writer believes, the real issue, though be- 
coming appreciated, is as yet suppressed, and must be understood 
and urged before success can be hoped for. 

There is unquestionably much bigotry that must be overcome— 
much of it conscientious and high minded, and strong because of its 
incerity and disinterestedness; but this is a rapidly waning force, 
even among the Protestant clergy, the leaders of which are in large 
measure of liberal mind, and in increasing measure of broad view. 

“Conservatism” is also strong, especially in the rural counties; 
but, except as bigotry misnamed, it is inertia rather than force, and 
simply requires a perfectly practicable amount of educational work 
of propagandist activity to overcome it. 

There will remain, however, the real backbone of the opposi- 
tion to any liberalizing of the law, especially by repeal of hotel or 
Sunday features—that is, the interest which most profits by them 
ad by whose craft and in whose aid they were devised—the 
wombine between corrupt state politics and state protected vice. 
Just as in this city (though the opportunities afforded were always 
largely used for the party purposes of Republican as well as Demo- 
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cratic scoundrels), the Tammany administration in control was rightly 
charged with the status it permitted; so (though under the liquor 
tax act corrupt Democratic local officials or politicians may Profit) 
the Raines Law as it stands represents a corrupt combine between 
the Republican state organization and the protected vices of Sap. 
bath-breaking, Drunkenness and Prostitution. Our citizens who 
hope for better things will succeed in proportion as they recognize 
that the coming issue against the protection of vice by the Repub. 
lican state machine, under the Sunday and “hotel” clauses of the 
Raines Act, will be a war compared with which our late grapple with 
Tammany was but a skirmish; but in which we can enlist the aid of 
Republican voters as fast as they.can be brought to understand th 
infamy which, for party advantage, some of their leaders would 
foster—just as lately Tammany’s voters turned against her as they 
realized the cause in which they were being used. 


I know there are worthy people who believe that abuse oj 
liquor can and should be prevented by law; that evasions of “hotel 
provisions” can and will be suppressed by vigilant officials; that, 
given the opportunity for blackmail thus afforded, a police force can 
be kept from practicing it; and even that fornication itself can be 
legislated out of our cities. 

With these I have no argument. Either they are misinformed 
or lam so. But it is pertinent to note that, with all the bias and 
prejudice that on such questions so greatly influence all, the issue 
on repeal of the Raines law conditions, on which Sunday selling is 
permitted, is not between the Sabbath-keeper and the Sabbath- 
breaker, the teetotaler and the drunkard, but rather between those 
—whether abstainers or liquor users—lovers of a “Puritan” Sunda 
or of a “Continental” holiday—who have had experience and those 
who have lacked it. 

For example, on the side of local option that would empower 
the wards of a city, each for itself, to permit or prohibit Sunday 
liquor selling within prescribed limits, by others than “hotel’ 
keepers, is Rev. Dr. I. K. Funk—than whom there is no more able 
or distinguished temperance worker. 

The Independent, that for so many years has so well represented 


our great “Puritan” contingent, has lately thus expressed itself: 
It is only repeating what every one ought to know when we say that the 
state can properly concern itself with Sunday, not for the sake of Sunday obser 
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ance, but for the sake of securing suitable rest and comfort and protection for its 
citizens. It must see that certain time is allowed for a holiday; the Fourth of July, 
Saturday afternoon, Sunday, if Sunday be the rest day the people prefer, or Satur- 
iay, or Friday, if the people prefer that. The state cannot close a saloon on Sun- 
hy because it is a holy day, while keeping it open six other days, except as am 
gen saloon on Sunday involves labor interfering with the rest-day, or holiday 
(and the people have the right to make it either), or disturbs the peace. A re- 
jigious reason for closing the saloon on Sunday the state has no right to make; 
can consider only the special benefit or injury to the community of having it 
open on Sunday, as compared with other days. 

"We are now considering the saloon not as in the class with factories, whose 
york must stop one day in seven to give rest and recreation to the workers, but 
in the class with bakeshops and street cars and public parks and museums, which 
est some work, but are mainly for comfort, recreation and pleasure, and which 
xeordingly are open on holidays, where a few work for others’ recreation or 
wmfort. We wish the people were educated to the Cambridge plan of suppressing 
the saloon seven days in the week; but if we cannot do that, we would allow it to 
be open at the hours on Sunday when it is most wanted, and then closed at other 
hours to allow rest to its bartenders. We would at least get rid of the shocking 
wils that have grown out of the well-meant Raines Law. 

While the New York Times—so far a purist that it preaches 
and practices the principle of ignoring what it considers the well- 
disposed prefer not to discuss—has noted what might well be kept 
pasted in the hat of many forgetful enthusiasts: 

He [a correspondent] speaks of our advocacy of “a law that will legalize the 
wle of rum on Sunday” as if it were the advocacy of an entirely novel and unpre- 
cedented statute. 

He does not appear to know that the present law does precisely that. 
“hotel” licensed 


Every 
under the law named after its sponsor, Senator Raines, whether it 
te the Waldorf-Astoria or a corner saloon with ten “rooms,” sells “rum” on Sun- 
«iy and pays a handsome sum into the state treasury for the privilege. A number 
of social clubs in this city, including some within the shadow of church spires in 
the Borough of Brooklyn, sell “rum” to their members on Sunday at various 
mates of profit. We advocate no change in principle 
mthe scope of the law. 

The writer does not expect anyone to submit to the judgment 
diothers his own conviction based on experience as broad as theirs. 
Nor has he any criticism upon those who sincerely misjudge their 
wncompetency. Most people, however, perfectly appreciate that 
they have had no experience that specially qualifies them to pass 
tpon the question here. We believe it only needs that those who 
ave learned the conditions on which law is enforceable, or its en- 
lrcement effective to promote public order, should take the lead; 
ad that those who have not that background for their views, should 
iollow those whom they feel best qualified to judge. 


, therefore, but only a change 


We are aware that it has been suggested, and even urged, that 
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executive repeal of conditions for “hotel” service be had by per- 
mitting general violation of the law. We appreciate too well the 
dilemma between the self-respect of a public official who has sworn 
to enforce the law, and the veto of his common sense against pro- 
moting disorder by the enforcement of a law which both he and the 
community consider worse than useless; and we have no sympathy 
with the official who so forgets his more modest duties as specially 
to devote his energy and that of his subordinates to enforcing bad 
law in order to make it odious. But for our officials, either by 
winks or by direct promise of immunity, to encourase lawbreak. 
ing, would turn “reform” into a hissing and a by-word, and strip 
our city administration of the moral support without which it can. 
not succeed. For the one point upon which our citizens would 
then agree would be that every citizen had the same right as the 
mayor or police commissioner to select the laws he proposed to dis. 
obey; and that; as between two dirty pots, the one that called the 
kettle black should be first broken. 

If there be any doubt as to public opinion upon this point, it 
can be met by such amendment of the Raines law as, in cities of the 
first class, shall leave to their local legislatures the extent to which 
its Sunday and Hotel provisions shall be enforced. 

To this there are two objections: One, theoretical, in that it 
leaves the majority power to restrict the minority in matters where 
each should be left free; and the other practical, viz., that granting 
a referendum in this matter would doubtless be but the opening 
wedge for similar action in other regards, and a break down di 
the pernicious solidarity by which Democratic cities are kept de 
pendent upon the Republican state organization. 

Since, however, the first objection is still stronger against ex 
cessive state rule, it might well be waived in favor of home rule. 4: 
to the second, it suggests rather the obstacles to success than ail 
jegitimate reason why the fight should not be pressed. 

If it be said that the referendum should be to individual voters 
rather than to their representatives, the answer is obvious. What 
ever respect might be due to such suggestion coming from another 
source, it can scarcely be urged by our state legislature, no estimatt 
of whose representative character in this regard would put it befor 
our city legislature, the members of which are directly chosen }) 
our own citizens to attend to our local affairs. 
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As the law now stands, it not only permits liquor selling on 
Sunday by legitimate hotels; but has brought into being to share 
that permission the “Raines Law Hotel,” the proprietor of which 
is ined $500 to $1,500 per year unless he panders to lust as well as 
thirst, and the popular name of which as just quoted, connoting 
3s it does the worst possible combine of the most degrading vices, 
has become an epithet that carries with it more of foul implication 
than any other term by which the hold-door trade has ever been 
branded. 


The issue of State-Blackmailed Vice is as plainly “up to” Mr. 
Platt as was lately City-Blaekmailed Vice “up to” Mr. Croker. He 
isneither so stupid as not to know the situation, nor so palsied that 
he cannot handle it. And just as, without caring whether or not 
Mr. Croker personally liked the unspeakable conditions prevailing 
inhis Sullivan satrapy, he was loaded with the infamy he permitted 
mtil his political back was broken; so, whether or not Mr. Platt 
would incite law breaking, drunkenness and prostitution except as 
means to other ends; yet so long as he thus permits and uses them, 
he must stand as the champion alike of political corruption and 
social vice, and suffer the consequences as fast as his own party 
shall realize it. As to the Governor: It will be time enough to 
hail him as a deliverer when he shall have permitted himself to be 
billed in that role. 





ENFORCE THE LAW. 


By M. N. CLEMENT. 


Note.—It should be understood that the suggestions I make upon the excise 
problem represent my individual views as a citizen, and that I do not assume to 
speak on this occasion for the State Commissioner of Excise. 


It is the settled policy of the Department of Excise not to ex. 
ploit or oppose excise legislation. -We recognize that our functions 
are not to enact law, but to administer it as we find it. 

The Raines Law—Its Provisions. 

The liquor law is not well understood. The number of pro- 
visions that have been discussed and criticised, which are not in the 
law at all, is both astounding and amusing. It has been most 
condemned for what it does not contain; for changes in the excise 
system of the state that have not been made, and for evils and 
abuses which exist, not because of the law, but in spite of it, be 
cause of its non-enforcement. 

The excise question is not a new problem. Excise legislation 
and excise abuses have vexed New York state and city since the 
settlement of the commonwealth. From the enactment of 1857 to 
the so-called Tammany Act of 1892, more than one hundred excise 
laws were passed and amended. As to conditions existing under 
the law of 1892 and previous statutes, I beg to quote from the re- 
port in 1898 of the sub-committee of the Committee of Fifty, com- 
posed of Mayor Low and other distinguished citizens, formed to 
investigate the liquor problem: “The points to be emphasized are 
that liquor laws were held in contempt and not enforced.” We 
should bear in mind, therefore, that the excise problem is of long 
standing, and the more serious abuses which pertain to it are ofa 
decidedly chronic character. 

It is said, however, that the liquor tax law is the cause of a most 
serious condition which exists to-day in a particularly aggravated 
form in this city—the disorderly house nuisance in connection with 
the hotel business. The present law defines a hotel, if in a city, to be 
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house having at least ten rooms for guests. This provision has 
been loaded with opprobrium as being the direct cause of all the 
disorderly hotel nuisances that have existed in the State of New 
York during the last five years. Yet the excise law of 1892 con- 
tained practically the same provisions. The change in details 
ynder the new law, as to size of rooms, furnishings, partitions, win- 
dows, light and air rendered the existence of sham hotels even more 
dificult than under the old law. 

The evidence is overwhelming, and, so far as I know, undis- 
puted, that, under the Act of 1892, the places trafficking in liquors 
to be drunk upon the premises where sold, numbering 7,841, in the 
old city of New York, now the Boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, did business on Sunday, almost without exception, many of 
them openly, others through the side or back entrance. Why 
should there have been so marked an increase in the ratio of hotels 
and a corresponding decrease in that of saloons under the new law? 
Simply because the Raines Law contained a provision requiring the 
removal of all screens and curtains from the windows of barrooms 
during Sunday and prohibited hours, which rendered the contin- 
vance of Sunday traffic in saloons impracticable, if not impossible. 
This, and the fear that the provisions more clearly defining the duty 
of police and prosecuting officials and providing severe penalties for 
the neglect of duty, might stimulate greater official activity induced 
saloonkeepers to get farther under cover, not to attempt to secure 
new privileges, but the better to insure the continuance of Sunday 
business, which they had conducted without let or hindrance under 
the Act of 1892. The Raines law also made it unlawful to main- 
tain any stall or booth in any saloon or place where liquors were 
sold, thus destroying the places provided in saloons for disorderly 
practices. : 

The disorderly nuisance in connection with Sunday traffic in 
liquors has changed its form, I grant you, but I insist it has not in- 
creased its substance; on the contrary, it has decreased in number 
in practically the same ratio as drinking places have decreased under 
the Raines Law. Before the present law was enacted the Sunday 
siloon—and all were then Sunday saloons—had stalls and boxes, 
having doors with inside bolts and no outside knob, accessible by 
the family or side entrance. That was the predecessor of the Raines 
law hotel. The disorderly Sunday nuisances existed in this guise 
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under the old law, and have been continued as so-called “Raines 

law hotels,” not because of the law, but because of corruption, 

indifference and incompetency on the part of police and Prosecuting 

officers. Such conditions cannot continue to exist anywhere in the 

state under the present law in an honest official atmosphere. 
Can the Law be Enforced? 

From personal experience during six years as district attorney 
under the former law, I unhesitatingly say, yes. From the sue. 
cess of the department of excise in compelling the 28,000 liquor 
dealers of the state to comply with the law by payment of the enor- 
mous tax of over twelve millions annually, and from our success. 
ful prosecution of hundreds of civil actions and proceedings under 
the law, before courts and juries alike, I say most emphatically that 
the law can be enforced. Not long since, a certain police official of 
this city, who took his oath of office seriously, demonstrated that 
the excise law could be enforced, and it did not injure him or his 
party, notwithstanding the dire prophecy of weak-kneed advisers, 
who would serve expediency rather than duty. If there is any 
doubt about this, a letter of inquiry addressed to the President of 
the United States would without doubt bring a prompt and con- 
vincing response, which might properly be entitled, “Wild political 
prophets I have known.” 

Who Demand Sunday Opening ? 

Whence this demand for unrestricted traffic in liquors during a 
part of Sunday? Iam aware that it is made in the name of labor, 
but when or where has organized labor expressed any desire in this 
direction? The demand of labor for the privilege of patronizing 
the Sunday saloon is conspicuous by its absence. The man who 
earns his bread by the sweat of his brow and has a wife and chil- 
dren depending on him is not clamoring for greater opportunity 
to spend more of his meager earnings for drink, and less for family 
supplies than the six days of open trade now furnish. He is already 
prohibited by law from the purchase of any of the necessaries of life 
for himself and family, and he does not seem to clamor for a chance 
to spend more of his earnings for liquor, and less for the dependent 
ones at home, for whom he is responsible. I speak for the manly, 
industrious laborer, who wants and readily finds plenty of work, 
for the toiler in humble life who has the decent instincts of the hus 
band and father, and not for the hanger-on of saloons who has no 
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york and wants none. Is he calling for more beer and less meat, 
ess coal and less clothing? 

What then is the source of this so-called demand for enlarged 
privileges for a traffic which the courts of this state, from the high- 
et to the lowest, have, from time immemorial, branded as a busi- 
ness dangerous to public morals and involving public burdens? It 
recalls the old story: “The voice is the voice of Jacob, but the 
hands are hands of Esau.” The demand is urged in the name of 
labor, but the hands are the hands of the manufacturers, the brew- 
ers, who are anxious to have a monopoly of the trade of the wage- 
earner, while the doors of the grocery, the market and the store, 
which his family needs, are closed by law. 

A Moral Question at Issue. 

We might as well face the question squarely. The trade that 
produces the greater proportion of pauperism and crime in our 
midst wants unlimited license. They pay to the state now over twelve 
million dollars annually for the privilege of putting their products 
on the market six days in the week, and of selling to the 
atual guests in bona-fide hotels and in clubs organized 
prior to March 23, 1896, on Sunday. And they now want more of 
the day which has been set apart for rest and worship, and are un- 
doubtedly willing, as they are unquestionably able, to pay for it. Is 
God’s holy day in the market, and what shall the price be? How 
much added tax should be imposed to offset the damage that will 
accrue to society? Many good men have been shocked at the mere 
charge of commercialism in politics, even without proof, but this 
goes much further. This is clearly a question of commercialism 
inmorals. What will the right-thinking men and women of the 
Empire State, and of this imperial city say? What will the wives 
and children of labor, to whom it means less comiort and more 
misery, say? 

If this is to be the result of the recent overwhelming victory in 
the name of reform in this great city, may we not learn in the end 
that it was obtained at too great acost? It means turning the hands 
on the dial of progress toward better government backward, else our 
traditions, law and policy of government have been wrong for more 
than two hundred years. It has been said that if this concession 
be not made, then in two years the reform administration will be 
wept from power. Will there be those in the State of New York, 
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end their name is legion, who think that two years of enforcement 
of law will make more for the cause of good government and good 
citizenship than a further continuance at the expense of legalizing 
bad conditions, because of which a discredited city government has 
just been driven from power? 

It is urged that, with its cosmopolitan population, New York 

’ Ork 
city presents a radically different phase of the excise situation than 
exists elsewhere in the state, and that for this reason general re- 
marks are not strictly applicable. As to this view, I submit the 
testimony of prominent city officials, who have had the opportunity 
which residence and official service furnish for studying actual local 
conditions in respect to the liquor traffic and its influence. I quote 
briefly from a preamble and resolufion in the official record of the 
board of excise of the City of New York, adopted December 3ist, 
1895: 

Whereas, there are now, including the recently annexed district, 9,058 places 
licensed in this city for the sale of intoxicating liquors; and, 

Whereas, this state of affairs is wholly inconsistent with a high degree of 
public morality and safety, but it is directly conducive to poverty, wretchedness and 
crime; and, 

*K * * * * * * 

Whereas, it is undisputed that the majority of the inmates of the charitable 
institutions receiving by law the excise moneys are brought there directly or indi- 
rectly as the result of intemperance; therefore, 

Resolved, That, in order to further regulate the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
and to increase the revenues, * * * the fees for licenses issued upon appli- 
cations made after this date, be, and the same are, hereby increased to and fixed 
at the highest limit allowed by law. 

While the last board of excise in this city were unable to “pro- 
mote public morality and safety” by increasing the revenue and de- 
creasing the number of saloons, by reason of being legislated out of 
office, the Raines Law has accomplished these desirable results toa 
greater extent than was possible under the provisions of the old law. 


What the Raines Law has Accomplished. 


The Raines law has increased the city’s revenue largely. It 
has collected annually without cost to the city, and paid directly into 
your city treasury more than $5,300,000, and, in addition, has paid 
into the treasury of the state half as much more, which has been 
applied to the reduction of the state taxes. The amount of state 
taxation from which the city of Greater New York has been thereby 
relieved has been upwards of $2,500,000, making a total yearly ber 
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fit to the city, under the present law, of over $7,900,000, as against 
$1,736,000 derived from the law of 1892. 

It has not only increased the revenue, but it has closed the 
doors of more than 2,900 saloons, which, if placed side by side with 
sn average frontage of 20 feet each, would make a street over five 
and one-half miles long, built up solid with saloons on each side. 
This revenue and this result from Albany. 

Do you not think the law merits a fair trial under the favorable 
conditions with which you start the new year before you seek to 
have the benefits to public morality and safety, due to decreased 
sumber of saloons, impaired by increased hours of business at the 
most dangerous time, owing to the idleness of the people? 

Let us not be deceived as to the situation. The interests likely 
tobe most substantially benefited are trying to force public senti- 
ment and secure from the law-making power a concession never be- 
fore seriously considered since the ordinance of 1657 prohibiting 
Sunday traffic in liquor in this city under the name of New Nether- 
lands. The proposition is to increase the working capacity of the 
machinery, which the courts and the last board of excise in this city 
uider the old law say is a most fruitful source of pauperism and 
crime. 

Can you give increased license to the cause without increasing 
the effect? Can you enlarge the operating hours of the machinery 
that produces pauperism and crime without increasing the demoral- 
zing influence which has destroyed more manhood and virtue, 
wecked more lives and homes than all other bad influences in the 
world combined? The enemy of industry! The greatest foe to 
success ! 

The apparent haste to emasculate the present law before the 
adequate remedies it prescribes have been tested almost begets the 
suspicion that reform has run away with reason. When the law is 
ptoperly enforced and observed by liquor dealers the same as other 
business men comply with law, then we will be in a position to 


hirly and intelligently judge of the merits of the liquor tax law, 
and if it shall be found that we have too much peace and good 
order in the community, if the laborer is actually spending too much 
ime with his family and not as much in the saloon as the public in- 
terests require, if pauperism and crime are found to decrease to any 
dlarming extent, then we can amend. But I respectfully submit 
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that what the people want first and want most is that their officia) 
servants faithfully perform their sworn duties, in the spirit and to 
the letter of their oaths of office, and the people will sit in judg- 
ment on the result. They can be safely trusted. If they then dg. 
sire changes, they can be depended on to compel their servants 
whom they select to represent them in the legislature to execute 
their will; but for the present, I believe we have had enough of the 
fruits of lawlessness and crime and of the results of hatred ang 
contempt for all laws and authority which follow in their trai, 
Yea, please God, we have had enough of shifty and colorless policy 
of government, that fouled nest of state wherein among its in- 


iquitous brood of lesser crimes even hated and abhorrent anarchy js 
hatched. j 





LOCAL OPTION BY POPULAR VOTE. 


By LyMAn ABBOTT. 


Problem Stated. 

The question which we have to consider is a complicated one. 
We may well be suspicious of quick and easy solutions. It cannot 
be solved on the one hand by leaving the law as it is and rigidly. en- 
forcing it, either through a municipal police or a state constabulary. 
Itcannot be solved, on the other hand, by changing the present law 
soas to permit Sunday selling in the city of New York between cer- 
tain defined hours. The issue is not one joined between the crim- 
inal class and those who purvey to them in the city on the one hand, 
and the churches and the men of principle and respectability in the 
country on the other; nor is it one joined between a liberal, intelli- 
gent and progressive community in the city and a narrow, bigoted 
and intolerant Puritanism in the country. No such simple remedy 
will meet the difficulty ; no such simple diagnosis will explain it. 

It is a simple truism to say that we are all the product of our 
heredity and our environment. We are made up of the traits which 
we have inherited, in some instances modified, in others intensified 
by our education, especially by our early education. No man can 
cut himself loose from the traditions of his childhood; this would be 
to cut himself off from himself. These traditions have given to us 
and to all of us not only our prejudices, but our moral and even our 
teigious principles. The state of New York contains a heteroge- 
neous population, whose intuitions and education, whose birthright 
and traditions are widely different and have made of us widely dif- 
ling men and women. Our ideals of taste do not differ more 
widely than our ideals of right and wrong. What seems vice to one 
seems innocent to another; what seems reprehensible to one seems 
virtue to another. 

With these differences in the realm of esthetics and of religion 
Weare familiar. They are not less noticeable in the realm of ethics. 
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The Jew observes the seventh day; the Christian the first; the 
Roman Catholic worships in the mass and looks with a pity akin to 
contempt on the seemingly cold and barren services of the Protes. 
tant ; the Protestant returns the pity with abhorrence for the idolatry 
of the mass. To one man the theatre is an innocent and health- 
ful refresher of life; to another, a minister to sensuality and vice, 
One man regards alcohol in all its forms as a poison which ought 
to be relegated to the drug-shop and perhaps not even sold there; 
another pitifully regards his neighbor who denies himself the 
esthetic pleasure of a glass of wine which in his opinion converts 
dinner from a mere feeding time into an esthetic social recreation, 
One man looks upon the saloon as a door to hell, and he regards 
the passageway between the vestibule and the room to which it con- 
ducts as a very short one; the other commends the saloon as “the 
poor man’s club,” whose incidental vices he wishes to cure, but 
which he by no means wishes to see abolished. 

The fundamental question which confronts us is: How shall 
law deal with ethical problems in a community made up of mem- 
bers possessing such widely different ethical standards? And the 
problem is made more difficult by the fact that the community which 
is made up of these heterogeneous elements, and which possesses 
these variant and antagonistic moral ideals, is itself to make the 
laws. The real problem is this: How can men, some of whom 
observe Saturday, and some of whom observe Sunday, and some 
of whom observe no day, combine in making Sabbath laws? How 
can a people, some of whom think that all drinking is a sin, and 
some of whom think that all refusal to drink is due to ignorant 
bigotry, combine in passing liquor laws? This is the real question 
which confronts us. This situation is not created by the Raines 
law. It would not be obviated by a repeal of the Raines law. There 
is no short and easy way to its peaceful solution. We shall get that 
solution only by finding some fundamental principle by which a 
community essentially self-governing may govern itself in matters 
in respect to which its various members entertain ideals which are 
wholly inconsistent and mutually antagonistic. 

Liberty in the Light of History. 

History appears to me to answer this question, and this am 
swer and its application to the present problem I wish to put be 
fore you. Inthe 16th and 17th centuries this problem was presented 
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a the sphere of religion to the statesmen and ecclesiastics of 
furope. They attempted to solve it by determining what was the 
right ideal and by compelling all members of the community to 
waform to that ideal. To present any other ideal than the one 
stablished by government was a crime punishable with fine, im- 
gisonment, and, in some parts of Europe, with death. The law 
Jike of Roman Catholic Spain and Protestant England in the reign 
of Philip II. and Queen Elizabeth was conformity. The only dif- 
rence between the two countries was the ideal to which the peopie 
were required to conform and the severity of the punishment by 
ghich conformity was enforced. 

At that time there were in Holland three equally conscientious 
ad religious factions, bitterly hostile to each other, the Calvinistic, 
the Lutheran, and the Roman Catholic. The Calvinist abhorred the 
lutherans as little better than atheists; the Lutherans abhorred 
the Calvinists as bigots whose doctrines concerning God were little 
sort of blasphemy; and both united to hate with a religious 
md conscientious hatred their Roman Catholic fellow-citizens as 
idolaters and the Pope as anti-Christ. Then it was that William 
the Silent, the prophet and statesman of the 16th century, arose 
offer to the world a solution of their quarrels. My children, he 
aid to them, you can never agree upon any creed, short or long, 


on any service, simple or elaborate. You can only agree to dis- 
wree. Do this. Respect each other’s religious opinions; regard 


ach other’s religious prejudices; let each man worship God ac- 
wrding to the dictates of his own conscience. And let us all com- 
ine for this and only for this—to protect the right of each to believe 
vhat he will and to worship as he will. The Pilgrims during their 
welve years’ residence in the Netherlands learned this lesson and 
nought it with them to New England. Presbyterian conformity 
mder Cromwell worked as ill as Episcopal conformity under the 
Swarts, and conformity was not abandoned until the Revolution 
ought in William and Mary. But now the entire Protestant world 
ws accepted in the realm of religion the doctrine of William the 
‘lent. We cannot agree in our ideals; we can only agree to treat 
uch other’s ideals with respect and to compel by law such measure 
ipublic regard for them, and no more, as will leave each man free 
vfollow his own conscience and his own judgment in the realm of 
religion. 
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The Principle of Liberty. 

What I contend is that this doctrine is as applicable in the 
realm of ethics as in that of religion. We can no more agree in the 
ethical than in the religious ideals. We can no more enforce the 
same ethical ideal than the same religious ideal on a heterogeneous 
community. It remains for us to follow in ethics the example which 
we have set in religion: Agree to disagree; agree to regard if we 
cannot respect each other’s ideals; agree to unite in protecting by 
law the right of every man to follow unhindered his ideal, be it 
Jewish or Christian, Protestant or Catholic, socialistic or individual- 
istic, so that he does not interfere with the right of his neighbor. 

This broad principle of ethical liberty, as true in one sphere 
as the principle of religious liberty is in the other, I believe we must 
clearly see and heartily accept if we would secure the same peace in 
the one realm which we have long since secured in the other. That 
peace will not come through conformity to one standard; it wil 
come through liberty to adopt many standards. 

In applying this principle to modern complex society we must 
not forget that the right of the individual depends often upon the 
combined action of the community. The community is itself a unit; 
it has an organic personality ; it has rights to be protected; and it has 
these rights because the right of the individual in the community 
depends upon the recognition and freedom of the community rights. 
In a summer camp or in a great hotel, the right of the individual to 
sleep depends upon the right of the community to enforce quiet 
during the hours usually devoted to sleep. No man has a right by 
his night revels or by a more reputable racket to keep his neighbor 
awake during the night hours. In this city practically the entire 
population believes in a Sunday rest; some wish this for worship, 
others for recreation; we all unite in wishing it. And we havea 
right to enact and enforce such restrictions as will secure to the 
worshipper the day for his worship, and to the holiday lover the day 
for his holiday. In this they must unite; beyond this neither has 
a right to go. The worshipper has no right to say to the holiday 
lover: This is a sacred day, you must devote it to sacred uses. The 
holiday lover has no right to say: This is a junketing day; we wil 
turn it into one great lark, no matter what becomes of your worship. 
And we act upon this principle. We will run the trolleys for met 
who wish to go to the park; we forbid the news venders’ cries for 
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the people who wish quiet in their homes and their churches. And 
ye unite by law to prohibit such industries as are necessary neither 
or the worshipper nor for the holiday lover, because permitted labor 
ynder our competitive system becomes compulsory labor, and were 
it permitted, both worshipper and holiday lover would be deprived 
of his day. 

Application to the Sunday Problem. 


The application of this principle to the present problem appears 
to me very clear, though not practically very simple. It means 
frst of all that no man is to set up his ideal of what he calls tem- 
perance and require his neighbor to conform to it—on Sunday or on 
ayother day. It means, second, that no community is to set up its 
ideal of Sunday rest and require any other community to conform 
toit. The individual is to determine his own ethical standard and 
jollow his own ethical idea. The local community is to determine 
its ethical standard and follow its ethical ideal. It is not the object 
of law to make men do right. It is not the object of law to compei 
communities to do right. It is not the object of law to compel 
me community to abstain from doing what is distasteful to another 
community. It is only the object of law to prevent one community 
from doing what is injurious to another community. 

There are two questions which confront us. We ought to keep 
them very clearly discriminated : 


First: Shall we have the saloons in New York open or closed? 


Secondly: Who shall determine whether they shall be open or 
closed ? 


In my judgment the question, Who shall determine whether 
they are to be opened or closed, is immeasurably more important 
than the question whether they shall be open or closed. Personally, 
Ishould be glad to see every saloon in the city of New York closed. 
Personally, I should rather that every saloon in the city of New 
York should be open than that it should be closed against the will, 
the judgment and the conscience of the men who reside in the city 
New York. 

It devolves on the citizens of the city of New York to de- 
tmine what our Sunday observance shall be. It does not belong 
Orange county, or Herkimer county, or St. Lawrence county. It 
oes not belong to the people of the rural districts to determine 
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what we shall do with our Sundays. It belongs to those who liy. 
here on Manhattan Island. We are wise enough, we are ol 
enough, and we are virtuous enough to decide the question fo 
ourselves. If it is decided wrongly, who suffers the consequences? 
If ten-room hotels are put into our city, and they become bawdy 
houses, who suffers the consequences? The people of Herkimer 
county? Not at all. The people of Manhattan. If the saloons 
are opened on Sunday, and if as a result our streets become noisy 
our Sabbath broken in upon and our homes interfered with, and the 
light of our metropolis is degraded and pulled down, who suffers 
the consequences? The people of the city. If we are not wis 
enough and virtuous encugh and do not know enough to keep ow 
saloons closed on Sunday, let us suffer the consequences until we can 
become wiser, more virtuous and get to understand the conditions 
of human life better than we understand them now. It is for us to 
decide the question, not for the Emperor of Russia, not for the 
King of England and not for the voters of St. Lawrence county. 

It is said that the state is the political unit. Within this nation 
there is no political unit. There are certain great questions as to 
which the nation is the political unit; for cgrtain other questions, the 
state; for certain others, the city; for certain others, each one of w 
is the political unit. When the question comes up, What shall the 
individual believe and where shall he go to church? the individualis 
the political unit. The nation has no right, with all its armies at it 
back and guided by all the wisdom of Congress, to tell a man wha 
he shall believe, or where he shall go to church, or how he shal 
worship. Why? Because the function of law is to protect the 
rights of the individual or of the community. Those things whic 
concern only the individual he alone is to determine; those thing 
which concern the locality, the locality alone shall determine; oly 
those things which concern the whole nation is the nation to ¢ 
termine. 

Now, who are concerned in the way in which our Sabbath is‘ 
be observed in New York city? The people that live in New Yor 
city, and practically no one else. Except only by very remote it 
plication are the people of the state affected by it in the least meas 
ure. What I stand for then is the right of the people of the city 0 
New York to determine for themselves whether they will have ope 
saloons week days and whether they will have open saloons on Sut 
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days. These are questions for us to decide for ourselves, and not 
for some one else to decide for us. 
The Alternatives, 

Consider for one moment what is the alternative. It is the 
present impossible condition of things, or it is an amendment of the 
present law giving open saloons to the people of the city of New 
York. 

Democracy means primarily the right of the individual to de- 
termine his own questions for himself, and the right of the locality 
to determine its questions for itself. Democracy is local self-gov- 
emment. That is the true essence of American democracy. Ifthe 
state of New York, through its legislature, imposes on us its ideal 
of Sunday, it is violating the fundamental principles of democracy, 
which permit us to carry out our own ideal of Sunday. If it does 
that by closing saloons when we want them open, it violates our 
rights; and if it does that by opening our saloons when we want 
them closed, it still more violates our rights. Something may be 
said for the doctrine that the individual right to a quiet Sunday is 
such that the city of New York ought not to have a right to open 
the saloons, but I have ransacked my brain in vain to find an argu- 
ment in support of the proposition that ii New York city does not 
want open saloons, the state of New York has the right to impose 
open saloons on us. To impose an open saloon on a city that does 
not want it would be ten-fold a grosser violation of home rule than 
to impose the closed saloon on people who want it open. 

The proposition to amend the excise law by providing directly 
lor opening the saloons on Sunday will arouse against it practically 
the whole clergy and practically all the Christian churches of the 
tate. It will arouse against it, with few exceptions, all the better 
dass of women, mothers and wives and sisters. It will involve 
against it the protests of thousands of homes throughout the state. 
The churches may be wrong, and the ministers may be wrong, the 
mothers may be wrong, the homes may be wrong, and the state 


may be wrong. In that case this question must be agitated to set 


them right. But let us not take it for granted that the churches 
aid the ministers and the mothers and the homes are all wrong 
because we have a theory which runs counter to their conviction. 
Personally, I should like to see New York city divided up into 
localities, election districts, wards, boroughs—what you will—and 
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each particular district left to determine for itself this problem. By 
I do not wish to impose upon others any notion of my own. I wish 
simply to urge this one proposition: That the great city of New 
York has the right to live out its own life, so long as it does not 
violate the rights, impair the welfare and injure the prosperity of the 
rest of the state by its action. We shall suffer from the erroneous 
decision of this question, however it is decided, and we alone. We 
shall profit from the right decision of the question, and practically 
we alone. Therefore, we ought to have the decision of it. We 
ought to decide whether we will have any saloons or whether we 
will have Sunday saloons. More important is the question whether 
this great metropolis shall have the right to its own ideals, to its 
own conceptions, to its own standards and to its own life. 





SUNDAY OPENING BY STATUTE. 


By WILLIAM TRAVERS JEROME. 


The views that I have come to advocate are not the views that 
[wish to advocate. They have been forced upon me against my 
most earnest conviction. No one has been more deeply impressed 
with the evils which result from intemperance. I would be willing 
if it were possible—to see every saloon closed in the city of New 
York, and closed for all time. But when one does not sit in the 
qiet of his study, but is brought face to face with the deadly reality 
of what laws mean in their actual administration, he is not infre- 
quently led to views that he never would have adopted by any mere 
a priori reflection. 

It is scarcely necessary to go into the evils which exist under 
the present law. The fact that there are 2,167 “hotels” in the city 
oi New York, a very large proportion of which—probably over 80 
per cent.—are nothing but houses of assignation ; the fact that prob- 
ably 250,000 inhabitants, at least, go to the saloons and solicit a vio- 
btion of the law;.the fact that probably 7,000 saloons are open 
wery Sunday in this city in defiance of law, and that there are prob- 
ably from 125,000 to 150,000 people—if you include the women and 
thildren—who are dependent upon the retail liquor traffic for their 
welihood, on these saloons which violate the law; the fact that 
during the past four years from $700,000 to $800,000 has been paid 
todebauch the police force and as blackmail; when these facts— 
vhich are susceptible of proof beyond refutation—are considered, it 
Snot necessary to add that the present condition of affairs in regard 
to the liquor law is absolutely intolerable and must be remedied. 
is the part of wise men, therefore, to look for a remedy. 

Sunday Closing Attempted. 

What is the crux of this question? What is it that keeps the 
lquor business in politics, debauches our public service and de- 
grades those engaged in the industry as they are degraded in 
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no other nation in the world? I am satisfied that it is a» unen- 
ferceable law. 

But in what does the unenforceability consist? At one time 
I could not see the answer. I had read, in the writings of those 
who were supposed to be learned in political philosophy and in the 
law, that certain classes of laws could not be enforced unless they 
had public sentiment back of them. I did not believe it. There 
came a time, however, when Mr. Roosevelt was president of the po- 
lice board, when Mr. Goff was presiding in Part I. of General Ses. 
sions, and when I was in Special Sessions—when we had all the ma- 
chinery of this community at our disposal. We came together to 
discuss the problem, and Mr. Goff thought, and Mr. Roosevelt 
thought, and I thought that there was a positive duty enjoined upon 
us to enforce the law, and that the reason it could not be enforced 
was because the authorities upon whom the responsibility of en- 
forcement devolved did not proceed ruthlessly to enforce it. We 
proceeded to do so. 

The saloons were paying $5 a month for the privilege of open- 
ing on Sunday when we began our crusade. I sent a woman to 
the penitentiary (a widow woman with a family dependent upon 
her) for three months because she sold a glass of beer on Sunday, 
which instance shows how ruthlessly the law was enforced. But | 
am satisfied, after careful investigation, that the only result of our 
joint effort was that during Mr. Roosevelt’s administration, the 
liquor dealers paid for selling on Sunday $10 a month instead of $5. 
When the reform administration of Mayor Strong was turned out 
of office, the tariff went back to the old schedule. During the aé- 
ministration of Van Wyck, the saloons paid $5,000 for certain addi- 
tional privileges to the brewery interests, and the net income to the 
police was between $700,000 and $800,000 for the privilege ex- 
tended to the liquor dealers of selling on Sunday. 

Why the Law Cannot be Enforced, 

After very careful thought, I have reached this conclusion— 
that the great bulk of the penal statutes are not enforced because oi 
the penalty annexed to them. The law in regard to larceny is et- 
forced because there is no considerable body of people in this com- 
munity who do not yield willing obedience to that law. The great 
mass of the people obey that law, not because they expect to be sent 
to prison if they do not, but because that law commends itself to 
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them—because they regard the commission of the act of larceny as 
an immoral act. There is no considerable body in this community 
to-day who would either commit larceny or solicit others to commit 
it, Therefore, the comparatively sporadic cases of larceny can be 
well dealt with. 

My experience has led me to believe—supported by the state- 
ments of profound thinkers, such as Judge Holmes, of Massachu- 
setts, who develops the same idea in his classical lectures on the 
Common Law—that wherever there is a considerable body in a 
community which not only does not yield willing obedience to the 
law, but which will not yield any obedience, the law prohibiting 
them from doing that act and from inciting others not only will not 
be obeyed but cannot be enforced. The law which prohibits the 
sale of liquor on Sunday in the city of New York is such a law, and 
cannot generally and absolutely be enforced, for the reason that 
there are at least 250,0c0 people in this community who not only do 
not yield willing obedience to that law, but will yield no obedience 
to it, and will incite others to violate it. 

Law and Morals. 

Now, if this proposition is sound, the part of wisdom is not te 
say that these men must be made to obey that law. It is no argu- 
ment to say that the thing which they wish to do is a gross im- 
morality. It is not for the criminal law to effect moral reforma- 
tions in the community. The criminal law often times can assist in 
moral reformation, but moral reformation, whether it be in regard 
to liquor or the social evil or gambling, must be effected by moral 
means. 

I do not contend that the opening of saloons during limited 
hours on Sunday would bring about a perfect state. The opening 
of saloons on Sunday would bring evils—very serious evils—evils 
that I do not for one moment attempt to minimize. But it is a 
question between evils, it is a question whether the evils which 
would result from opening the saloons during limited hours on Sun- 
(ay, in accordance with law, would not be less than the evils ef 
having them open the whole Sunday, in contravention of law. 

Political Aspects. 

The question is a deadly practical one. You have a law which 
you cannot enforce. I know no man who can speak from his per- 
sonal experience who is prepared to say that a law closing saloons 
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on Sunday in New York can be enforced, or who is prepared to Say 
that as long as an unenforceable law of this kind exists, we can 
free from the evil of blackma.. We may shift it from the captain 
to the wardman, from the wardman to the patrolman, or in a ya. 
riety of ways, but, as long as an unenforceable law exists, that lay 
will be used for the extortion of blackmail, the debauching of the 
police and the keeping of the saloon in politics. The chief of po. 
lice, if he be not honest, can control the politics of the saloop. 
keepers. The moment a reform administration tries to enforce the 
law, that moment it will go out of power; and if a reform adminis. 
tration does not try to enforce the law, how shall an administration 
which is supposed to be founded upon its purity keep its own self. 
respect or the respect of the community? 

How shall a man take an oath of office that he will uphold the 
constitution and the laws of this state and then not endeavor to en- 
force a law that he knows is violated every Sunday in at least 7,000 
places? Liberal enforcement is rot. Liberal enforcement of a 
penal statute is non-enforcement of a penal statute. And I should 
prefer the public official who would come out and say, “I have taken 
an oath of office to uphold these laws, and I am going to violate 
that oath of office, and leave it to you to justify me,” to a public 
official who would come out and talk to me about liberal enforce- 
ment and the extreme of the law being the extreme of injustice, 
When it comes to a public official individually, as it came to Mr, 
Roosevelt, that he either must resign his office or continue it under 
burdens, the honest course is to take it with the burdens and exe- 
cute the duties of office whether they bring one into disrepute or 
not. Mr. Roosevelt probably did not approve of the law, but he 
had taken an oath that he would support that law, and he tried 
honestly to enforce it. He succeeded gloriously in turning out the 
Strong administration at the end of its term. That is what wil 
happen in 1903 if this law remains unrepealed. This administra 
tion must either violate its oath of office, or attempt to enforce this 
law, and if it makes an honest effort to enforce the law, it will go 
out of office. And there will come back a Tammany administre 
tion which will not enforce it, taking blackmail for not closing the 
saloons. 

The Proper Remedy. 


There is only one thing to be done: to have the saloons 
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open on Sunday during the most restricted hours in which it is pos- 
sible to have them open. If the saloons were lawfully allowed to 
open between one o’ciock on Sunday afternoon and eleven o’clock 
Sunday night, not every saloon would keep closed during the pro- 
hibited hours, but when the district attorney and the police force 
prosecuted them, they could not rely upon public opinion to sup- 
port them. 

To illustrate: I was informed on the best authority that cer- 
tain brewers were opposed to my proposition, and that the basis of 
their opposition was this: “By the payment of a moderate sum (to 
the police) we can now keep open all day, but if we get a law of 
this kind, the district attorney and chief of police will close us up 
on the other hours, and, under such a law, we shall only be able to 
sll from one to eleven. Therefore, it is very unwise for our asso- 
dation to commit itself to this proposition. At present we pay five 
dollars a saloon per month—sixty dollars a year—which is cheap, 
compared to what we can make from all-day opening.” When 
this was brought to my attention, I replied: “The brewers ought 
to be prepared to make some sacrifices in this matter. If such be 
their argument, I will not tackle the whole brewing industry to- 
gether, but I will organize my county detective force in such a way 
that I can come very near to getting any saloon I want, whether 
the police like it or not. If I find any brewer standing alone on 
that argument to defeat a reasonable and rational measure, I shall 
make it my business to go to the saloons he is furnishing with beer, 
and I have a dim opinion that before ten days go over my head that 
that particular brewer who was moved by such motives and such 
aguments, will only sell bottled goods in the city of New York.” 

I approached the brewers on this subject. And I believe the 
brewers are honest and acting in good faith in joining the decent 
ttizens in the resolution they passed at my suggestion, in which 
they said that if such a law were enacted they would throw the 
thole weight of their influence to see that it was observed, and 
the liquor dealers—wholesale and retail—have taken the same 
ep. So we have all trades connected with this matter solemnly 
fledged, and in my opinion in good faith, to obey such a law as I 
lave indicated. I believe that public opinion will be back of such a 
aw, and will support the magistrates, and the police in enforcing 
ch a law. Those who do not want to yield obedience to such a 
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law will be so few in number we can take care of them adequately, 
The result will be that the law will be obeyed. The law will not 
allow the police force to blackmail. The liquor dealer will go oyt 
of politics and will vote as his convictions dictate, not at the behest 
er command of the chief of police. 

Local Referendum Impracticable. 

Two notions—local option and local referendum—have beep 
advanced as proper remedies. Many have said: “Yes, but this js 
a great question, and it can be decided by no legislative body; it 
should be referred to the people.” 

The trouble with the referendum lies right here. We have 
democratic institutions, and the essence of democratic institutions, 
after you get beyond the town meeting, is founded on representa. 
tive government. The object in selecting representatives is the 
idea that they are probably a little wiser than the electorate as a 
whole, that they have more time to thoroughly discuss and investi- 
gate problems, and that generally the questions can better be dis- 
cussed by a small body with time and patience than under the stress 


of a political campaign. So we do not have our Legislature sit as 
a committee to prepare bills to submit to us at elections for ratifica- 
tion. 


Practically the only measure we refer, or ought to refer, to the 
people are great changes in the organic government—constitu- 
tional changes. And no one has shown that even this has been 
wise. Take the constitutional amendment submitted to the voters 
at the last election, an amendment that affected us fundamentally. 
I venture to say that few men in New York can tell what that con- 
stitutional amendment was, and probably not half of them voted on 
it. The men who voted on that amendment were the ones who 
had some practical interest or some crank theory about charitable 
institutions, property, or something of that kind; but the great bulk 
of the people would have to say, “we did not know that there wasa 
constitutional provision to be voted on, and we did not have any it- 
terest in it.” 

The question is not, however, whether a bare majority of the 
people want saloons open on Sunday. Indeed, I think a majority 
of the people, as a personal preference, wouuld not want the saloons 
open on Sunday. But the question is not whether a bare majority 
prefers to have the saloons open on Sunday. It is whether the law 
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which forbids the opening of saloons on Sunday is enforceable; and 
whether the evils resulting from the opening of saloons during lim- 
ited hours are not less than from the opening of saloons during un- 
jimited hours. For the plan I propose is a measure for partial clos- 
ing on Sunday. 

Try to frame that question so as to submit it to the electorate, 
and you will see that not one elector in a thousand will see its true 
nature. The question actually considered would be: “John, do 
you want the saloons open on Sunday?” “No, I don’t want them 
open on Sunday.” “Then we must vote, no.” No matter in what 
language the question would be submitted, there are not enough 
persons directly interested to work and fight to get the real ques- 
tion before the people. Interest would be difficult to arouse. The 
only people who would work would be the ministers who opposed 
it, and they would fill the air with horrid cries. They would raise 
the cry, “Are you for the saloon or the church?” ‘They would not 
see the real question involved: the minimization of the evils result- 
ing from an unenforceable law. 

I have not the slightest hesitation in saying that if the question 
ofan open saloon were submitted to the people it would be defeated 
by more than fifty thousand votes, because they would not vote on 
the question of the minimization of evils but on whether they indi- 
vidually preferred to have the saloons open or closed. 

The Question One for the State Legislature. 

A local referendum is also objectionable because legislative 
bodies are chosen for the express purpose of deciding such ques- 
tions. Representatives are sent to Albany to sit there with their 
ears to the ground waiting to find out what public opinion is. 
Thurlow Weed defined a leader as one who followed in advance. 
That is the task of the legislature. It has the power and the re- 
sponsibility, and its duty is to determine that which is right in their 
judgment. I view with the greatest alarm all this advocacy of the 
introduction of the referendum in countries where we have demo- 
cratic representative institutions. It is the first step in the direc- 
tion of letting a legislature send every important question or every 
one having political significance back to the electorate. 

Objections to Local Option by Wards. 

Local option for election districts or wards is still more im- 

practicable. There is such a thing as the good will in the saloon 
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business. Those who drink do not go indiscriminately to any one 
of three saloons on the corner. They get into the habit of going to 
one of them, unconsciously perhaps, but because they like the bar. 
tender, or because something catches their fancy. The reason may 
be subtle and metaphysical, but it exists. That establishes the 
good will of the business, which is just as real an article as “H. 0,” 
just as real a trade mark. Now, is it to be believed that a man liy- 
ing on the north side of Canal street, for example, will close his sa- 
lcon while the fellow on the south side keeps his open because the 
people on the north side have local-opted to keep saloons shut? 


Immoral Effects of Unenforceable Laws. 

In the state of Maine the number of federal stamps sold by the 
federal authorities for liquor and the number of licenses per capita 
are as great as those issued in the state of New York. A former 
chief justice of Maine told a friend of mine—a statistician who was 
making an investigation—that in his boyhood the people of Maine 
were law-abiding, God-fearing, but that the operation of the liquor 
law had turned them into a race of perjurers. I have sat in hun- 
dreds of excise cases in the past six and a half years, and I can say 
with substantial truth that there was not one of those cases (in 
which there was not a plea of guilty) in which there was not wilful 
and deliberate perjury committed. I remember a case in General 
Sessions where the man committed stood before twelve jurors, 
stepped to the bar and pleaded guilty, and was remanded till next 
month. He said he did not like it, and he was allowed to change 
his plea if he would go at once to trial. He changed his plea to 
“not guilty,” went to trial, took the stand himself, and practically 
admitted the charge. The judge charged the jury to find him 
guilty. They went out and on the first ballot acquitted him. That 
may seem to be an extreme case, but these cases are occurring 
under the law every day. Judges are violating their oaths in the 
construction of these excise laws in order not to impose the extreme 
penalty for the doing of an act which public sentiment does not 
condemn in this city. Jurors are violating their oaths. Perjury is 
being developed by this law more than any other single thing. 

There is another thing which appeals to me with terrific force. 
Every liquor dealer is low in the social scale. They tell me that 
their wives lose their social positions because of their husbands 
business and that their children are discriminated against, even in 
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the public schools. There is no more deadly blow you can inflict 
upon a community than by so ordering your laws that the self-re- 
spect of a considerable body of the community is impaired or lost. 
The dishonorable, the criminal act follows. The enactment of the 
Raines law has made lawbreakers and has lowered the self-respect 
of at least 130,000 people. I do not mean to say that a change in 
these laws would make all respectable; but it would not put them in 
the position of choosing between their bread and butter and the 
bread and butter of their wives and children, and respectability. 


In conclusion I would say that I believe that a law which would 
allow the saloons to open from one to eleven on Sunday could be 
enforced, and that any other law more restrictive cannot be en- 
forced. If you have a law that you cannot enforce, you will have 
corruption and blackmail, you will have the liquor business in pol- 
ities, and you will have the degradation of the 130,000 persons who 
depend upon the liquor business. Now, a reform administration 
must enforce the law or wilfully violate the oaths of office. If it 
enforces the law, reform movements generally will be opposed; and 
f it does not, equally sure will it be put out of power at the 
end of its term. This is the situation as I understand it. The 
only remedy that I believe is at all feasible and practical is a law 
which will allow the saloons to sell from one to eleven o’clock on 
Sundays. This remedy will not remove all the evils, but there will 
be fewer evils than under the present system. Sound public sense 
it public affairs is to be found not in trying to get the ideally per- 
fect but in trying to minimize the evils incident to social life. 





SOCIAL FUNCTION OF THE SALOON. 


By Fexvrx ADLER. 


Its Relation to Crime and Pauperism, 

Some twenty years ago, one of the leading philanthropists of 
New York city went on record with the statement that more than 
seventy per cent. of pauperism and crime is chargeable to intemper- 
ance. It appears from the careful investigations of Mr. Charles A. 
Booth in England and from similar investigations in this country 
that intemperance is the direct cause of crime in not more than 
fifteen or sixteen per cent. of the cases, and of pauperism in about 
one-third of the cases. I do not mean to imply that intemperance 
is not a most serious and detestable evil; and I will join others in 


every legitimate attempt to abate that evil. But when we are con- 
sidering great questions of profound and paramount social inter- 
est, we have no right to exaggerate. We have no right to represent 
one cause of evil as bulging out so much as to throw all other causes 
into the shadow. 


The Demand for a Social Center. 

The main point, after all, is whether this law is enforceable. So 
far as I can see, the only argument in support of the proposition 
is that we are able to enforce the law to the extent of collecting the 
tax. Certainly Mr. Roosevelt, Justice Jerome and Judge Gof 
tried earnestly, and yet failed, to enforce it absolutely. But why 
is it that a law which is not supported by public sentiment cannot 
be enforced? Or, rather, why is it that public sentiment in this 
community does not support that law? Is it a mere whim of 
caprice of the public or a small portion of the public? If it isa 
mere whim, we may hope by preaching, by published discussions and 
by appeals to the public to change public sentiment. 

It is not uncommon for temperance extremists to drawapicturt 
of the home—to contrast the amenities of home life on the Sabbath 
with the disgrace of the saloon. This is the mistake of many per 
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sons who argue from a distant point on this question. They speak 
from the standpoint of people who have homes; they do not realize 
the conditions of the hundreds of thousands of people who live in 
this city in tenement houses, in which these delightful amenities are 
hardly possible. It is a very good thing to stay at home with your 
family, to improve your mind, to read to them and to enjoy the 
quiet of the day with them; but how does that fit the case of the 
man who lives in a double-decker tenement house—a family of a 
man, woman and children crowded together in two or, at the most, 
three, dark and uninviting rooms? Are the amenities of home life, 
of recreation in the midst of one’s family possible under such con- 
ditions ? 

I do not mean to say that there are not many equable and fine 
tempered men among those who live in tenement houses, who 
despite these conditions strive to keep up the family life. But it is 
very easy to understand that people who live in such quarters should 
seek places of recreation—places in which they can be comfortable, 
and, above all, places where they can meet their fellows. It is the 
social instinct, the desire to be at ease, which makes men go to 
cubs; and to-day you observe this increased social instinct among 
women, a desire increasingly gratified by the increasing number of 
women’s clubs. The desire to satisfy the social instinct and to meet 
one’s fellows without restraint is perfectly natural. 


The Saloon is the Poor Man’s Club. 

Now how can the poor man satisfy this instinct? Where are 
his clubs ? The saloon is at present, the only substitute for a club that 
hehas. I do not say by any means that it is the best; I do not say 
that it is desirable; but we are miserable hypocrites, if we insist, 
without supplying a better substitute than the saloon, that the only 
place where the poor man can have his club shall be closed. 

It is a mistake to suppose that all saloons are simply hot beds 
of vice and bestial intoxication. There are a great many saloons 
as those who have carefully investigated the conditions in this city 
know, which do not at all belong in that category, saloons where 
drunkenness is a rare occurrence, where people meet quietly, take a 
glass of beer without indulging to excess, and to which they go 
chiefly, if not wholly, for the purpose of social intercourse. There 
are saloons for the Italians, the Russians, the Bohemians and others, 
where those who desire to meet their fellows from the old country 
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can do so, can hear the news, can talk the language of their child. 
hood. 
Other Utilities. 

Further, the saloon not infrequently becomes the headquarters 
of those who are out of work. The man who wants work finds in 
the saloon a kind of labor bureau, where he can meet with the op 
portunities for which he is seeking. 

The saloon is also the poor man’s chief restaurant. Thousands 
and thousands of people in this city—working people—go to ; 
saloon at noon to get a warm meal. But by far the greater number 
go for the purpose of being at ease and of throwing off repression, 
What a load of repression is upon the poor man! Men who are 
heads of business houses hardly know what repression means, 
Professional men can hardly realize it. But the workingman is 
under orders all day long; in the shop, in the factory, in his work, he 
is under rule, bound to obey. He has an inflexible desire to escape 
from this repression, and practically the only place where he can 
do so completely is in the saloon. 

Opponents of the saloon should not ignore these facts. It is 
no answer to a person who wants to go where he is free to say that 
saloons are open in violation of law. It is a powerful social instinct 
which supports the saloon. If there is a strong public sentiment 
that does not support the Sunday closing law, it is because that 
sentiment is constantly fed, nourished and maintained by this social 
force, this powerful social instinct, which works especially in a great 
cosmopolitan city like ours, and makes people seek the companion- 
ship of their fellows and patronize the saloon because it ministers 
to their wants and desires. 

Substitutes Needed. 

I wish with all my power that it were possible for us to close 
every saloon in this city, but under condition, however, that it were 
first possible for us to create suitable substitutes. But if I had the 
power to do that without these substitutes—to close every saloon in 
this city—I should not use the power to do so. 

It has been said that God’s Sunday is in the market, and it has 
been asked what is the price that you wish to pay for it. But is this 
a fair statement of the position? Do those who favor Sunday open- 
ing wish to trample upon the Sabbath and its spiritual purposes? 
There is no one who desires more earnestly than I do that the Sab- 
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bath should be used not only for comfortable recreation, but for 
moral and spiritual advancement. But is it for the honor of God’s 
Sabbath that two hundred and fifty thousand people should sneak 
in at the side doors? Is it to the honor of God’s Sabbath that the 
outside of the platter should be made clean and within all be evil, 
{lth and corruption? We are too apt to be Pharisaical in regard 
to this matter—to be perfectly content if we are spared the shock to 
our sensibilities. 

I have come to this position very reluctantly. I had the same 
horror of the saloon that so many have. I have the same desire 
to see them effaced, if we can have a better substitute; but one of 
the most practical and effective means of getting this substitute is to 
have the evil out in the open. There all are conscious of the evil. 
If the saloons ply their trade openly on the Sabbath, not only the 
churches but all the people will work far more assiduously than 
ever before to provide a suitable alternative for the saloon. 


The practical conclusions are, therefore, that the present situa- 
tion is intolerable. The present administration is between Scylla 
and Charybdis. It has either to violate its solemn oath of office, go 
to political destruction or have the law amended. What shall the 
remedy be? Shall it be the partial closing of the saloon? 

To say that we want the opening of the saloon is false and 
misleading. Our campaign is for partial closing. The saloons are 
open all day at the present time. We want them closed between 
midnight of Saturday and one o’clock on Sunday. 

As to home rule, representative government is appropriate for 
al matters concerning the state at large; but the proposition to 
ttler this question, that touches the city of New York, to the peo- 
ple of the state of New York, is similar to the question of referring 
toa family council whether a son who has attained his majority, 
and who is capable of taking his destiny into his own hands, shall! 
enter into a marriage alliance. That is a question which concerns 
himself; and, therefore, although it may be proper to consult with 
others, it is for him to decide. And so with the question of referen- 
dum in this case. It is not a question which belongs to the people of 
the state of New York or to their representatives in the legislature. 
tis a question which concerns this locality, and this locality should 
decide it. 
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It is held that the people will vote against it, but it is bette 
that the people should vote against what we may consider to be 
their best interests, and be gradually instructed as to their true in. 
terests, than that the principle of home rule should be sacrificed for 
any immediate gain, no matter how important it may seem. 

Let us have an educational campaign. Let us begin this day, 
Let us make the people see it. They will understand the issue, 





CITY GOVERNMENT AND THE PEOPLE. 
By Rosert Futon Curttine. 


The success of the last campaign has conclusively demonstrated the usefulness 
of the Citizens’ Union, and it is due to it that some reference should be made 
to its earlier and generally unappreciated services. 


DOWN WITH THE SPOILS SYSTEM. 

Many of you will remember that at the initiatory meeting in February, 1897, 
the Hon. Elihu Root declared his profound conviction that a determined effort 
was necessary to save the national parties from the demoralization inevitably con- 
sequent upon municipal spoilation, and as a Republican, jealous for the welfare 
and reputation of his party, he advocated the foundation of a non-partisan civic 
movement. It cannot be denied that the possibility of plunder in city adminis- 
tration is the venom fang from which the fatal virus penetrates to the extremi- 
ties of the partisan body. The famous exclamation of Blucher upon the occasion 
of his visit to London, “What a city to sack!” has long expressed the philosophy 
of American partisan leaders. When Jackson declared that the division of 
offices among the victors was a cardinal doctrine of the Democratic-Republican 
party, he was only extending to national politics a system already well developed 
in cities, and even at that time New York was wholly sacrificed to the interests 
of the Anti-Federal party. It is true that the spoilsman of that early period was 
not the common plunderer of to-day, yet we unquestionably owe Crokerism to 
the system instituted in the city by De Witt Clinton in the first decade of the 
century. 

In this respect, then, has not the Citizens’ Union rendered emphatic service to 
the State and Nation, and fulfilled the far-seeing purposes of its founders? For 
is it not undeniable that the Republican party has felt the chastening influence of 
the movement of ’97, and relinquishing the lust for city plunder, purified its inten- 
tions and its practices? While, therefore, the Citizens’ Union has been laboring 
to save the city from the partisan, it has saved the partisan from the city. Is it 
too much to hope that what it has accomplished for the Republican party it may 
also accomplish for the Democratic? Are there not, indeed, significant evidences 
abroad that encourage the expectation that the next Democratic county and 
borough tickets will be purged of their Van Wycks and Ungers? In my judg- 
ment this feature of the Union’s work is more important even than the direct 
benefit of rescuing the municipality from the spoilsman for its own sake. The 
public does not realize the extent to which the spoils system has affected the 
tlectorate, but the most limited experience in active politics discloses the stifling 
influence upon patriotism of a principle which transforms the service of the people 
into a money-getting occupation. 

In the days of the patriot fathers, when population was scattered and the 
tities had not commenced to exercise their malevolent influence upon political 
life, the introduction of a spoils system was deemed impossible. In Washington’s 
frst administration a debate took place in Congress concerning the power of ap- 
Wintment of the president. It was argued that a designing man might employ the 
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power for private ends. The discussion was closed by Madison, who pointed out 
that the Constitution covered the contingency, as it provided that any president 
who thus abused his office could be impeached. But from the days of Jackson 
until the agitation for the merit system, spoilation created little comment ang 
raised no opposition. If we would rekindle the patriotism of our electorate anq 
educate the rising generation to a sense of civic obligation, we must do it through 
the influence of non-partisan municipal organizations that will eliminate the plun- 
der of the city as an aim of national partisanship. Then and then only can ye 
hope to see our young men growing up to the ideal of Pope’s characterization of 
Addison: 

“Statesman yet friend of truth; of Soul sincere; 

In action faithful and in honor clear; 

Who broke no promise, served no private end, 

Who gained no title and who lost no friend.” 


NON-PARTISAN MOVEMENTS MUST BE POPULAR. 


But there is still another phase of the Citizens’ Union philosophy, if I may 
so call it, of equally profound significance. The founders of the organization 
declared it must be popular and not exclusive. Their proposition ran as follows 
I quote from the report of the original Plan and Scope Committee: 

“The organization required for this work must have a broader basis than any 
self-constituted committee or any committee constituted by a comparatively small 
body drawn chiefly from the wealthy portion of the community, such as the 
Chamber of Commerce or the City Club. It must fairly represent the various 
interests and conditions which exist among the voters of the city. It should, at 
the time of its first public appearance, rest upon a broad basis of popular authority 
and act upon the mandate of so great a body of voters that its momentum cannot 
be checked by falsehood or ridicule and its possibilities of success cannot k 
ignored.” 

To these principles the Union has endeavored to adhere, although they con- 
stituted a radical departure from all earlier reform movements. In the past it was 
always the custom for a few men to select what they considered to be a repre- 
sentative committee, into whose hands was committed the conduct of the cam- 
paign. In these committees the wage-earners or their chosen spoksmen have 
always been conspicuous by their absence. The responsibility for this misfortune, 
for such it was, does not lie wholly with the leaders of the movements, for they 
found themselves unable to overcome the suspicion of their motives by the wage 
earners. Reform, therefore, in the past, has savored more of oligarchy than democ- 
racy, and has failed to embody the principle of popular sovereignty upon which 
rests the edifice of American institutions. 

The Union aims at nothing less than the honest endeavor to practice the 
political principles that we profess. It aims to bring together men of varying 
views but like sincerity, whose patriotism is broader than their personal opinions 
and whose consideration for one another makes it possible to find common ground 
There are those who tell us that without a boss this is both impracticable ani 
dangerous. Albeit it is the very ground upon which our forefathers chose to rea 
the edifice of national life. In every age since the world was young the few hav 
dreaded the increase of power among the many, but history has not justified their 
apprehensions. Rather has it taught us the lesson confirmed by the experience 0! 
New York politics, that the few are more dangerous than the many. 

In an address on the present age, delivered nearly seventy years ago to th 
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merchants of Philadelphia by that great American, William Ellery Channing, this 
issue is so forcibly put that I cannot so well represent my own views as by quoting 
briefly from it. I do so, moreover, in the hope it will induce many of you to read 
the masterly essay in its entirety: 

“There are, however, those who have painful fears of evil from the restless, 
mest action which we have seen spreading itself more and more through all 
departments of society. They call the age wild, lawless, presumptuous, without 
reverence. All men, they tell us, are bursting their spheres, quitting their ranks, 
aspiring selfishly after gain and pre-eminence. . . . Such are the alarms of not 
afew; and it is right that fear should utter its prophecies as well as hope. But it 
is the true office of fear to give a wise direction to human effort, not to chill or 
destroy it. What I most lament in these apprehensions is the utter distrust of 
human nature which they discover. Its highest powers are thought to be given 
only to be restrained, They are thought to be safe only when in fetters. Human 
nature is not a tiger which needs a constant chain. In this case it is the chain which 
makes the tiger. . . . The manual laborer has burdens enough to bear without 
the load of groundless suspicion or reproach. It ought to be understood that the 
great enemies to society are not found in its poorer ranks. The mass may, indeed, 
be used as tools; but the stirring and guiding powers of insurrection are found 
above. Communities fall by the vices of the prosperous ranks.” 

Gentlemen, the wage-earner of New York is not dangerous, but distrust may 
make him so. If he is suspicious it is because he is suspected. The Citizens’ Union 
has not distrusted him, and he has responded to our confidence. It remains for us 
to demonstrate that his confidence will not be abused and that we want not his vote, 
but himself. But popular sovereignty is no talisman to transmute character, and 
the professional politician, the self-seeking demagogue, the irreconcilable visionary 
are not converted into useful citizens by enrollment in the Citizns’ Union. It is 
our deliberate intention to exclude such from the ranks, and the purging of our 
rolls has already commenced. We have become, then, as our founders contemplated, 
a organization of men of many views, but, as we believe, of single-hearted purpose. 
ltis such an organization, and only such a one, that can create the civic spirit, 
the existence of which is necessary to secure the permanence of good government. 
The local public opinion which should decide the issues of municipal government 
snot to-day expressed by either national party. But public opinion, to be made 
lective, must be organized. The old Federal party, despite the brilliant talents and 
lity patriotism of its leaders, succumbed to the party of Jefferson because it had 
© organization in touch with the people, while the latter through the local patriot 
secieties had struck its root deep down into the subsoil of the electorate. 

For years and years we have had so little in our civic life to kindle public spirit 
tut as a general principle it is practically non-existent. The sentiment of the 
ttizen toward the municipality has been one of shame, deepening occasionally into 
nignation. But indignation has no constructive power—it is negative and of tem- 
porary value only. It may disclose the tremendous energy of an earthquake, but 
wt the steady flow of the river. Public indignation will play no part in the 
ampaign of 1903, and nothing but local pride in administration will supply the 
mining element of public opinion. The Union aims to become the instrumentality 
for the effective expression of that opinion. 


SOCIAL BETTERMENT. 


But local pride can only be cultivated by a policy of administration that brings 
tt benefits of good government home to the people and makes them feel its benefi- 
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cent touch. Authority must be popularized by a reasonable exercise of its unequaled 
powers of social betterment. The self-consciousness of the community must p. 
awakened by frequent object lessons of the direct relation of the administration 
to the voter. We have lately enjoyed in this city a luminous illustration of the 
latter policy. The lamented Waring did more to kindle civic spirit in this City 
than any other who has held office in the memory of this generation. The funda. 
mental significance of Waring’s work was that he was acting as the direct agent 
of the city, and as such was daily bringing to the doors and eyes of every citizen 
the gratifying evidence of the efficiency and solicitude for their welfare of their 
chosen administrator. 

The “White Wing” brigade and its illustrious founder were in the mind of 
the Citizens’ Union when it advocated a judicious increase of direct employment 
by the city. Waring’s work was expensive, partly because he had to lay costly 
foundations upon which to build, and partly because he had the courage to pursue 
his convictions of the value of his work, but no economies that might have been 
practiced by employing contract labor in his place would have compensated for the 
loss of the invaluable object lesson he gave to this community. As it happened, 
at the very moment when Waring was making his brilliant record, the city of 
Brooklyn was cleaning its streets by the contract system. In 1895 the system 
proved more expensive than the direct employment of Waring, and a heroic effort 
was made to overcome the difference. It was done and the contractor who secured 
the job made his profit by employing labor twelve hours out of every twenty-four 
and at the rate of $1.25 per day. We have reason to be thankful that our present 
mayor would never tolerate a policy of economy that expressed itself in such 
conditions. 

But there is another feature of the civic administration that has for at least 
half a century afforded a striking illustration of the beneficial effects of administra 
tive contact with the people. The department of public education is in continual 
touch with domestic life. It penetrates to the fireside and is the people’s ow 
agency for promoting the realization of parental hope. While during the period 
that I have mentioned it has not always reached the highest level, has suffered 
from abuses and disclosed some scandals, it has, nevertheless, continuously main- 
tained a higher standard of efficiency and integrity than any other department of 
the city government. It is too close to the people to permit of its prostitution to 
the interests of partisanship. Directly and indirectly, it is a school of citizenship 
for parents as well as children. The very cost of giving to our public schoo 
buildings a graceful and dignified architectural effect is an investment in the inter- 
ests of good government, and that not because of its esthetic influence, but rather 
because of the pride awakened by the beauty of a civic monument that is peculiarly 
the people’s own. 


LOCAL PARTIES AND POLICIES. 


It is impossible for the national parties to bring local government home to 
the people, for so long as the spoilsman presides in their councils, just so long wil 
it be impossible to reconcile the interests of the party with the interests of th 
municipality. Moreover, the irrelevance of national issues makes them measurably 
aliens in city affairs. 

It is largely due to the fact that the Democratic party in this city is essentially 
a local organization that it completely outstrips its great rival in home politics. 10 
compete, then, with the dominant political party on its own ground there must b 
local organization with a local policy. It is the Citizens’ Union against Tammat! 
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Hall. That this proposition in no sense excludes national parties from co-operating 
in local politics is evident from the experience in the last campaign, and the patriotic 
grvice rendered by the Republican party determined the issue of the struggle. It 
is, however, the very superiority of its fidelity to national aims that handicaps that 
party in contesting with a local society that knows no real aim or policy other than 
the control of municipal administration. 

It is, then, the purpose of the Citizens’ Union to persistently advocate a policy 
that will bring government home to the people and make them realize it is theirs— 
a policy that will kindle enthusiasm as it reveals the possibility inherent in the 
employment of the city’s own resources in the service of the people. A policy that 
demands the infusion in the anemic blood of our earlier reform administrations of 
afew red drops of what the reactionary insists upon stigmatizing as radicalism. 

“Greece,” said Frederic Harrison, “taught us the noble lesson of individual 
liberty, but Rome the far nobler lesson of the sense of social duty.” We have been 
slow to learn that lesson. It is true that the peculiar development of our political 
life growing out of the spoils system has excluded many of our best and ablest. 
Unwilling to yield their convictions to the tryanny of the caucus and the boss, 
they have turned their generous impulses into the channels of charitable and 
industrial effort and have been measurably lost to the broader philanthropy of public 
service. 

Never before has government been so instinct with kindness. It has become 
wparent that politics is more than business—it is humanity; that “the people” is 
not an abstract term—it is flesh and blood, man and woman; and in the service of 
the state the lover of his kind may find abundant scope for the exercise of the 
noblest ambition. 

There is a swelling tide of human brotherhood that seeks to express itself 
through democratic institutions, and the religion of the twentieth century is destined 
to employ government as one of its principal instrumentalities for the solution of 
social issues. We shall have a true democracy based upon the fundamental value 
of the individual, and that will never succumb to the fatal blight of socialism. 

The sun is rising and the time is not so far distant when the politician wili be 
merged in the reformer, and the partisan will be as one with the Hebrew prophet in 
his apostrophe: 

“He that despiseth the gain of oppressions, that shaketh his hands from holding 
of bribes, that stoppeth his ears from the hearing of blood and shutteth his eyes 
fom looking upon evil; he shall dwell on high.” 





THE PIRACY OF PUBLIC FRANCHISES. 
By R. R. Bowker. 


[Note.—Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly for October, 1901.] 

The surface railway facilities in New York (boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx), and its supply of gas and electricity, are now in the hands of two grea 
corporations, behind which is one group or alliance of men. These corporations 
represent an actual outlay probably well within $125,000,000, for systems which could 
be replaced to-day, probably, for less than $100,000,000, while their nominal capitalj- 
zation, share and loan, excluding securities of consolidated companies held in the 
treasury of the controlling company, is over $300,000,000, and the market value of 
their securities is above $400,000,000. The enormous difference between cost and 
market value represents roughly, if not accurately, the value of the franchises “pro- 
moted” out of the people’s possession into private pockets,—in large part not of 
those whose foresight, investment, and skill have developed the present facilities, 
but of those who, with the double leverage of “politics” and “financing,” have 
become possessed in recent years of these franchise privileges. The story of how 
the street railway franchises in New York have been one by one obtained, and at 
last welded into a unified monopoly; how the gas companies, by various processes 
of peace and war, have been brought into final combination ; how the leading electric 
corporation was captured by the gas interests; and how, finally, within the year 
past, all these enterprises have come under the same control, would easily fil 
volumes, but the brief statement here presented may throw some light on one oi 
the chief municipal problems of the day. 

Most New Yorkers of middle age remember the lumbering ten-cent “stage,” 
seating ten and “strapping” more, such as that which, after emerging from the 
usual blockade at Fulton street, over which a footbridge afforded safe passage, 
rumbled for a weary hour along Broadway as far as Thirty-fourth street, whence 
another started occasionally up Bloomingdale road to Manhattanville; and the 
primitive six-cent “street car” on Sixth and Eighth avenues,—some of the one-horse 
“bobtail” order, some with the legend “Negroes allowed in this car,” a few with 
a placard “Heated,”—which, with those of the “Harlem Extension” down Fourth 
avenue, used alike for freight cars and street cars, and the other avenue lines, fur 
nished the chief means of transportation in the days “before the war,” and for some 
time thereafter. The present Metropolitan Street Railway, consolidating many se? 
arate lines into a single service, with marvelous engineering feats of reconstruction, 
excellently operated, as rapid as surface conditions permit, with cars well lighted, 
well heated, and comfortable, though chronically overcrowded, and an almost ui- 
versal transfer system for a five-cent fare, affords such superior facilities that cit 
zens are ready to forget or condone the steps by which charters have been obtained 
and consolidations effected, and to overlook the possibilities of still better facilities 
lower fares, or reduced taxes, that might have been or might yet be, if the people 
as the municipality, recover their rights in the streets, and properly control th 
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operating companies which should lease street privileges. The popular rumor that 
this company paid $750,000 secretly for illicit privileges which it failed to get through 
the Eldridge bill of 1898, vetoed by Governor Black, cannot, of course, be verified, 
sad is perhaps not true in this form; but that it is believed is in itself significant, 
snd it is probably true that large considerations were indirectly paid to keep hands 
of and eyes shut while the “combine” of capitalists behind the railway company 
yas getting its grip on most of the public utilities of New York. Among these 
the master spirit is ex-Secretary William C. Whitney, who, like Richard Croker in 
the municipality, holds no official position and has no stated responsibility in his 
company, since, as stated in a laudatory article on the company in the New York 
Times for November 20, 1898, “for reasons of his own, he withdrew from the 
hard of directors two or three years ago. But his wishes find expression in every 
important act of the board.” “With Mr. Whitney as the subtle, often invisible 
director,” wrote a correspondent of the Philadeiphia Press, December 6, 1898, “the 
corporation grew to majestic proportions. He apparently bore about the same 
tations to it that he did to Tammany Hall, of which, although not a member, he 
was, nevertheless, through men who respected his authority, the controlling 
influence.” 


The New York and Harlem Railroad had been chartered by special act of 
I the legislature in 1831, and the common council granted it permission to lay its 
tracks southward from the Harlem River, by successive resolutions from 1832 to 
1&2, in which year it reached the City Hall Park. This was the first street railway 
in New York, and no compensation was given for the franchise—except, according 
torumor, to legislators and common councilmen—until in 1872 the legislative grant 
for the extension exacted five per cent. of gross receipts on Madison avenue above 
Seventy-ninth street. It required much pressure from 1854 to 1858 to replace steam 
with horses below Forty-second street, and the common council complained by 
resolution that the company had defied it, had refused to obey its ordinances, and 
was using paid agents at Albany to circumvent it. The Sixth and Eighth avenue 
franchises were granted in 1851-52, also without compensation,—though Comptroller 
Flagg, in a special message, urged that the companies should at least be required 
to pave and clean the streets they used,—but the roads were not to be assigned 
without consent of the common council, and were to be surrendered to the city on 
demand at ten per cent. advance on cost. Franchises for Third avenue,to a ring 
of stage-owners and politicians,—for Second avenue, and for Ninth avenue were 
wueeessively granted, with trivial conditions of protection to the city. In 1853 came 
ageneral exposé, on charges initiated by an outraged lobbyist, who thought it was 
wt fair play that the common council should take $20,000 for a charter from one 
st of people, and then, for $50,000, revoke its action in favor of another. The 
gand jury obtained direct confessions of payments to bribe aldermen, —Tweed 
pearing on the scene in this connection,—but the charters remained intact. 
Broadway had always been the golden goal of the charter-grabbers, and, also 
2 1852, Jacob Sharp and others obtained authorization for a Broadway railroad 
fom the aldermen and assistant aldermen, without compensation to the city, not- 
vihstanding various competing offers of $1,000,000, of $100,000 a year for ten years, 
tf $1,000 instead of $20 license for each car, of one cent for each passenger carried, 
wofa three-cent fare. This grant was repassed over Mayor Kingsland’s veto, in 
the face of an injunction from Judge Campbell, and was checkmated only by the 
wnishment of the aldermen for contempt of court, after a legal contest finally settled 
athe Court of Appeals. In 1859 an attempt to “parallel Broadway” took the shape 
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of the “Yonkers road,” which, by beginning in Westchester County, was to ayoig 
the restriction upon railroads “commencing and ending within the city limits,” Po; 
this the common council raced a permit through both branches December 7, 1859, 
before the meeting of the legislature in January should give the Albany lobbyists g 
chance at the job, and only Mayor Tiemann’s veto saved the city. The ensuing 
legislature took from the “common scoundrels,” as they were called, the right to 
grant street railway franchises, and the seat of corruption was transferred, for a 
time, from the City Hall to the state Capitol. Various other attempts on Broadway 
were defeated, until in 1884—when the first general surface railway law was passed, 
with a proviso that three per cent., and ultimately five per cent., of gross receipts 
should be paid the city—Jacob Sharp and his associates of the Broadway Surface 
Railroad Company procured the Broadway franchise from the “boodle board” of 
aldermen, two of whom were sentenced to the state prison for bribery, while Sharp, 
also convicted, died pending a retrial ordered on appeal. In 1886 the legislature an. 
nulled the charter of the company; but the Court of Appeals, in the O’Brien case, 
held that the right in the street granted by the city was perpetual and indefeasible, 
and hence that it survived the corporation, and vested in the directors as trustees 
for the creditors and shareholders. This decision, counter to the common rule that 
stolen goods may be recovered by the owner, gave an extraordinary force to the 
adage that “possession is nine points of the law,” and put a premium on the cor- 
rupt or brutal overbearing by corporations of the public or private rights ; and it has 
yet to be overcome by that application of common sense to new conditions which 
constitutes the evolution of law. 

Up to 1889-90 the many cross-town lines which had obtained charters, as wel 
as the older lines lengthwise of the city, had been independently operated, exclusively 
by horse power. At that date the New York situation attracted the attention of the 
Widener-Elkins Philadelphia syndicate of street railway promoters, whose com- 
bination with the Whitney interests has resulted in the unified system of to-day—a 
system as creditable in its operation as it has been the contrary in other respects. The 
first step was the incorporation of the Metropolitan Cross-Town Railway, which ac- 
quired a cross-town line whose charter permitted it to lease or consolidate with 
other roads. About the same time the Metropolitan Traction Company was or 
ganized in New Jersey; in 1892 this was reincorporated in New York; and in 18% 
the Metropolitan Street Railway Company was incorporated in New York and be 
came the operating company for the Traction Company, which owned its $30,000, 
stock. Meanwhile, by purchase, by lease, by control of securities, consolidations 
were going on, and in 1897 the Traction Company was dissolved, its shareholders 
receiving share for share of Street Railway stock and a premium in debenture 
bonds; and the Metropolitan Cross-Town, the Broadway Surface, and other com 
panies were finally merged in the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, whos 
only considerable rival was the Third Avenue Railroad, with its subsidiary lines 
During this period, changes of motive power—from horse to cable, from cable 
electricity—were going on; but the city secured little pecuniary advantage, the mint 
mum of $150,000 per year offered by the Broadway road as a premium for the 
change to cable proving to be no more than it would presently have been obliged t 
pay as the five per cent. of its gross receipts. To safeguard the city, the Cantor at 
of 1886 had provided for the sale of new franchises at auction, with a minimm 
price of five per cent. of gross receipts; but the politicians who organized the Union 
Railway Company, called the “huckleberry road” because of the sparsely settled 
suburbs it traversed, evaded this law by obtaining special acts, and a $2,000,000 frat 
chise, of which the Third Avenue Railroad became possessed, yielded the city 
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nothing. A franchise for Lenox avenue, separated from Sixth avenue by the two and 
a half miles of Central Park, was granted to the Metropolitan Company without 
compensation, under the guise of a “requirement” that it should extend its Sixth 
avenue line. For other extensions in the northern part of the city there was fierce 
rivalry between the Metropolitan and Third Avenue companies, resulting in charges 
and counter-charges of corruption, and in the laying of four tracks on Amsterdam 
avenue, to the intense indignation of its residents. When, under the law, a small ex- 
tension privilege was offered at auction, a third bidder, the People’s Traction Com- 
pany, offered the entire gross receipts, and afterward several times these—a mys- 
tery which has never been altogether solved. 

The Metropolitan Company was understood to be “in with” Tammany, and the 
Third Avenue with Republican politicians ; but when the Third Avenue line was re- 
transformed from cable to electric traction, Tammany’s power was sufficient to re- 
quire this company to cancel a contract for reconstruction which it had made, and 
give a new contract, at an increased price, to a politician contractor who was chair- 
man of one of the Tammany committees. The Third Avenue Company, reeking 
with jobbery, came rapidly to its decline and fall; the Metropolitan Company ex- 
pressed unwillingness to assume its burdens; efforts to finance it met with many dif- 
ficulties; at last came a crash, in which its shares, which in 1899 had ranged from 
242 to 11734, fell, on March 2, 1900, to 4544. Ex-Mayor Hugh J. Grant, formerly 
a Tammany magnate, was appointed receiver; and when the stock recovered it 
was found that the Metropolitan Railway interests held a majority of the shares. 
About $9,000,000 of the stock is now held in the Metropolitan treasury, assuring 
control, and $50,000,000 bonds on the Third Avenue property, virtually guaranteed 
by the Metropolitan Company, are in process of issue. This has been the final coup 
by which the Metropolitan Street Railway Company has obtained the monopoly of 
surface railways in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. It has now a cap- 
italization of $45,000,000 stock, ruling at about 170, aside from about $18,000,000 stock 
in controlled lines (including Third Avenue) not in its treasury, and above $90,- 
000,000 bonds (including $40,000,000 of the guaranteed Third Avenue bonds) ; repre- 
senting, roughly, a market value of at least $200,000,000. The ablest administrative 
ability has been enlisted in this service; economies and improvements have been 
everywhere effected; the results accomplished have been marvelous, indeed; and if 
the end justifies the means, the promoters have reason to be pleased with their work. 


The Manhattan Elevated Railroad Company, into which were merged, in 1870, 
both the New York and the Metropolitan elevated railroads, initiated in 1875, has 
reached, with the usual processes of stock manipulation and multiplication, a cap- 
italization of $48,000,000 stock and $40,000,000 bonds, having a market value, ap- 
proximately, of $100,000,000; but it has not yet been brought into the general fold, 
and the alliance prophesed by a traffic agreement with the Third Avenue surface 
tad, made in 1899, for transfers from one system to the other for a supplementary 
three-cent fare, has come to little. The company enjoyed many facilities through a 
good understanding with “the powers that be,” until its president, George J. Gould, 
declined to concede to Richard Croker for his Auto-Truck Company the privilege of 
lying pneumatic tubes along the elevated structure. A picturesque account of an 
interview between Mr. Gould and Mr. Croker was made public, and a simultaneous 
and concentrated cross-fire from the city authorities upon the company began. The 
Park Commissioners notified the company to remove its structure from Battery 
Park; the Health Department discovered that the supports were in unsafe ard 
gngerous condition; and ordinances proposed in the municipal assembly required 
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the company to inclose its stations in glass and place drip pans under its structure, 
to operate trains on five-minute headway throughout the twenty-four hours, under 
$100 penalty for each omission, and to give up its revenues from newspaper stands 
and advertising. A renewal of friendly relations averted the threatened dangers: 
but effective notice was given to other companies of the treatment to be expected 
in case they failed to conform with the desires of the ruling powers. 


When gas began to supplant oil for lighting, the New York Gas Company, or. 
ganized in 1823, with a capital of $1,000,000, was given exclusive rights for thirty 
years in the built-up part of the city, and supplied gas at $10 the thousand cubic feet, 
A dozen gas companies have since been forméd—some confined by charter or by 
agreement to specified parts of the city, others organized for purposes of competi- 
tion—whose history has been a confused tangle of asserted corruption, rivalry, “gas 
wars,” pooling, consolidation, overcapitalization, protests from consumers, movye- 
ments for a municipal plant, improvements in manufacture, appeals to the legisla- 
ture, and reductions of price, mostly in obedience to legislative requirement. In 1884, 
the New York, Manhattan, Mutual, Harlem, Metropoltian, Municipal, and Knicker. 
bocker companies, which had formed a pool maintaining prices at $2.25, were 
merged into the Consolidated Gas Company, with a nominal capital of $45,000,000, 
but with “less than $20,000,000 actual investment,” according to the Thomas Com- 
mittee’s report to the legislature in 1885. The company itself valued the combined 
franchises at $7,781,000, for which practically nothing had been paid to the city. The 
Mutual Company, because of a provision in its charter which forbade combination, 
was obliged to withdraw from the Consolidated Company, and the proposed cap- 
italization was reduced accordingly ; but it was understood that a controlling interest 
in the $3,500,000 stock of the Mutual Company passed to the Consolidated Company 
or its leading stockholders. The Equitable Gas Company was organized in 1882, t 
compete with these companies, and supplied gas in 1884 at $1.75; and in 1885 still 
another rival, the Standard Company, was incorporated. The grant to this com- 
pany raised so great a scandal that the legislature, in 1886, in a spasm of virtue, re- 
duced prices to $1.25 per thousand feet. In 1894 a new corporation, the East River 
Gas Company, obtained a franchise to lay its mains in New York, and to builda 
tunnel under the East River to bring gas from the Long Island side, for which it 
was to pay three per cent. of its gross receipts. All these companies maintained 
prices at the maximum legal rate of $1.25, but were in furious competition in sup- 
plying apparatus gratis, until November, 1896, when another pool was formed, the 
business parceled out, and the competing agents discharged. These employees took 
their revenge by holding a mass meeting at Cooper Institute, December 31, 1806, at 
which they started an agitation for a municipal plant and for “dollar gas.” The 
fighting was now transferred to the legislature, which, despite the efforts of the gas 
companies, reduced the price to $1,20 for 1897, and 5 cents each year thereafter until 
“dollar gas” should be reached in 1gor. 

In January, 1808, the East River and Equitable companies were brought to- 
gether into the New Amsterdam Gas Company, having a capitalization of $21,000,00 
stock and $20,750,000 bonds, with Anthony N. Brady at its head. The Standard 
Company maintained its identity, having a capitalization of $8,721,000 stock and 
$1,362,000 bonds, with Russell Sage as president, while the Consolidated Company 
still held the lead in the gas situation with a capital of $39,078,000 and $2,158,00 
floating indebtedness. The three companies had together a total capitalization, share 
and loan, approximating $100,000,000, and probably exceeding that amount if the 
stocks and bonds of merged or controlled companies were included. An Astoria 
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Gas, Heat, Light, and Power Company had been organized, which also was to supply 
gas through a tunnel under the East River, and which was granted questionable 
privileges; but this was understood to be an enterprise of one of the existing com- 
panies, incidental to the gas war which presently ensued. 

An endeavor to force further consolidation resulted in 1899 in a “rate war,” which 
cut prices from $1.10 to 65 cents, and later to 50 cents, per thousand feet. This war 
lasted until March, 1900, when, as the result of the combination meantime effected, 
former rates were resumed—to the sorrow of the consuming public—the Brady in- 
terests having been brought into line with the Consolidated Gas Company; Russell 
Sage having been deposed from the presidency of the Standard Company, and the 
voting power of the majority of its stock put in the hands of a protective commit- 
tee, also in the interests of the Consolidated Company. Thus unification of the gas 
interests became an accomplished fact. 

Electric lighting had begun in New York before 1880 with the arc lights of 
the Brush Company, though the aldermanic permit granting a franchise was not 
secured until May 3, 1881, at which time, also, a like franchise was given to the 
United States Illuminating Company—the two companies afterward associated un- 
der Westinghouse control. Both these, in common with all other companies then 
existing, used overhead conductors and the high-tension current, and it was gen- 
erally asserted by electrical authorities that the electric current could not be con- 
veyed underground. Meantime, Edison had worked out his incandescent lamp— 
stimulated at the start, curiously enough, by a quarrel over the bills of a gas com- 
pany—and had successfully attacked the problem of an underground system of con- 
ductors. The Edison Electric Light Company, afterward merged into the General 
Electric Company, had been organized in 1878 to develop the Edison system, and, 
under royalty arrangements with it, the Edison Electric Illuminating Company of 
New York was organized December 17, 1880, and obtained on April 10, 1881, the 
first aldermanic permit for an electrical franchise within the limits of New York. 

For some years New York was the battleground of the fierce contest between 
the high-tension overhead-wire arc-lamp systems, represented chiefly by the West- 
inghouse interests, and the low-tension underground-conductor incandscent Edison 
system. The public authorities, stimulated by an indignant public opinion over the 
fatal accidents from overhead wires, obtained from the legislature in 1885 an act 
creating a Board of Commissioners of Electrical Subways, which was to reauire the 
placing of all wires underground. In a supplementary act of 1887, giving this body 
increased powers under the new name of the Board of Electrical Control, an agree- 
ment made between the Board and the Consolidated Telegraph and Electrical Sub- 
way Company was specifically ratified and confirmed. This company had been or- 
ganized as a quasi-public corporation with private capital, as the agent of the city 
to furnish underground conduits which should be rented to the electric-lighting com- 
panies under rentals to be regulated by the Board of Electrical Control, and in which 
all electric-lighting companies should be obligatory tenants. The politicians saw 
in this a great opportunity, but the capital required was so large as to be beyond 
their possibilities, and the Subway Company was ultimately financed by the tele- 
phone and Edison interests. In 1887 and subsequent years, the boom given to elec- 
tric lighting resulted in the organization of a number of minor companies, nine 
authorizations having been granted in 1887-88 by the common council, and still 
others later by the Board of Electrical Control—all the new companies using over- 
head wires and high-tension systems. The contest between the city authorities and 
the overhead-wire companies was waged with great waste of capital on the part of 
the companies, until the city was finally successful in abolishing the poles in 189e. 
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Meantime, in 1891, the telegraph and telephone cables and the Edison low. 
tension conductors had been put, by permissive legislation, under the jurisdiction of 
a subway company known as the Empire City Subway Company, exclusively owned 
by the interests which nominally leased the low-tension subways, leaving to the Con- 
solidated Subway Company of which the telephone interests were the main owners, 
the control and the burden of the high-tension conduits. The high-tension com. 
panies, though spared the investment necessary to build subways for themselves, 
complained bitterly of the situation, which was certainly anomalous. Not the city, 
but a private corporation, with the power of the city behind it, provided all the sub 
ways, at rates fixed by the Board of Electrical Control, and although the situation 
was not misused as was claimed, it seemed to invite misuse against any companies 
not persone grate. The minor companies, organized on an inadequate basis, were 
not financially successful. The Edison interests purchased three of them—the Man. 
hattan and the Harlem companies, practically one system, from their original pro- 
moters, at about cost, and later, after a bankruptcy reorganization, the East River 
Company, supplementing that system—as a competing arm in case of a threatened 
“rate war;” but proffers of the other companies and of the high-tension subways 
were declined. The multiplication and division of high-tension companies, in fact, 
gave the Edison low-tension company opportunity for perhaps larger success than as 
a monopoly. 


The electrical situation in New York had attracted the attention of many pro- 
moters, and particularly of Anthony N. Brady, one of those remarkable “self-made” 
men, more frequent in America than in any other country, who by sheer force of 


native ability overcome opposing circumstances and make their mark in affairs, This 
type, when it works toward good ends and is not unscrupulous in method, is credit- 
able in the highest degree, but contrariwise it is the material of the boss. Mr. 
Brady, who rose from humble occupations in Albany, there attracted the favorable 
notice of Governor Flower, and the relationship between the two lasted in reciprocal 
loyalty until Governor Flower’s death, in May, 1899. Mr. Brady took hold of an 
unsuccessful mining enterprise in which many Albany people had lost money; his 
handling brought the stock up to par, and thus began his career as a promoter and 
financier. He had come into relation with electric interests in Albany, and through 
the North River Electric Light Company, occupying the streets north of the Har- 
lem River, had been brought into touch with the electrical situation in New York 
With the final purpose of securing control in Manhattan, he first turned his attention 
to the conditions across the East River, where the Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Brooklyn had obtained practically a monopoly of electric lighting in that 
borough. The Citizens’ Electric Light Company, organized during the heydays of 
the McLaughlin ring, as one means of sharing the spoils, had stolen water from the 
city through an unrecorded water main, had obtained much of the public lighting, 
and had practically used up its old machinery in an obsolete central station. The 
Brooklyn Edison Company had purchased and bettered this system, and was also 
taking over the so-called Municipal Electric Light Company—a private corporation, 
which had a rival system in the eastern district of Brooklyn. In 1897 Mr. Brady 
and his associates organized the Kings County Electric Light and Power Company, 
and proceeded to announce great plans, to build a waterside station, and to lay some 
miles of conduits in the principal streets, the Subway Company’s exclusive privilege 
not extending to Brooklyn. There was a sharp legal contest for possession of the 
Municipal Company. An injunction was obtained by the Brady people against an 
arrangement made by the Edison people; but this was obviated by another line of 
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negotiations, and the purchase by the Edison Company was completed. But the 
Brooklyn Edison Company had about forty per cent. of its revenue from public 
lighting; it now began to have trouble with the city authorities. Bills were “held 
up,” for one reason or another, until a large debt from the city had accumulated, 
and the Edison interests felt the coils of the Laocoén serpents about them. Finally, 
negotiations with Mr. Brady resulted, in the summer of 1808, in the sale of Edison 
stock for an even amount in six per cent. purchase-money bonds, $1,000,000 being 
deposited by the purchasers for betterments. It was afterward stated that much of 
the Kings County Company’s exploitation had been “bluff,”—apparent rather than 
real preparation for practical business. 


The Edison Company in New York had developed a position peculiarly strong. 
It was generally considered that if any corporation could withstand “politics,” it 
could. There was little, if any, over-capitalization. The difference between capital 
account and the value of the physical properties was chiefly payments in stock as 
royalty on the Edison patents; for stock returned by the parent company from this 
royalty was sufficient to cover preliminary expenses, experimental engineering, or 
wasted construction, against which Mr. Edison’s foresight, particularly in the initial 
adoption of underground conductors, had been a great safeguard. This difference 
was much more than covered by the “good will” of its growing business. Neverthe- 
less, the policy of the administration had been to increase the dividend from four 
to six per cent. only, writing off a liberal allowance for wear and tear of equipment, 
and investing the balance out of earnings, which reached 126-10 per cent. in 1808, 
in new plant, until actual physical values should equal capitalization, and the good 
will should be a surplus asset, represented to the stockhoder in the premium on his 
stock above a par vaue for which there was dollar for dollar of physical assets. This 
policy was intended to safeguard the company against future competition from pos- 
sible new companies, starting afresh with the latest machinery, and without royalty 
charges or experimental costs. But it was contrary to the Wall Street trend of 
realizing high values by paying large dividends, and it kept the stock out of the 
market, inactive and unspeculative because held strongly by investors, and ruling 
lower in price than its actual or potential value, and subjected the company to some 
criticism. Three cardinal principles had been laid down: that no money or other 
consideration should be paid, directly or indirectly, for political influence or protec- 
tion, or for other questionable purposes; that the price of electric current should 
be lowered as fast as the increase of output and the decrease of cost prmitted, and 
should be invarably the same to each consumer under like conditions; and that no 
man should be denied work because he was not or was a member of a labor union. 
For years not a penny had leaked to “strikers,” either at Albany or New York, and 
“strike bills” were met by immediate personal appearances of the executive and 
counsel at legislative hearings, with all the figures and books that could be asked for, 
placed frankly at the disposal of the legislators. The “boys” were puzzled by this 
queer kind of corporation, and those who held to the doctrine which leads conscien- 
tious directors to permit corruption to go on—that it is better to surrender to high- 
waymen part of the funds you hold in trust than to chance losing all—were sure 
that this policy could not last. Full publication of figures was made in the annual 
teports. Prices had been from time to time reduced, always voluntarily, as a matter 
of busines spolicy, so that the average return per unit sold had been reduced from 
16 cents to 11 cents, although no substantial reducton had been found practicable to 
the consumers who paid returns on a costly investment for only an hour’s daily use. 
The Edison Company had an understanding with the other companies that it would 
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give them advance notice of any change of prices; that it would maintain its state 
prices strictly; and that it would not solicit customers from other companies, aj. 
though free to take business which came unsolicited. This arrangement was recipro. 
cated and worked well, the slight misunderstandings occasioned by agents being 
promptly set right on frank comparison of notes by the executives. Any customer 
could see any other customer’s bills, if question of unfair prices were raised. A 
labor benefit dividend was paid to employees out of the profits of the year, and in 
addition to a staff council, meeting weekly, a labor council, representing the wage- 
earners of all departments, cared alike for the interests of the men and of the com. 
pany. Within ten years the Edison Company had doubled the number of its sta- 
tions, increased its engine capacity from 4,000 to 24,000 horse power, its customers 
from 1,700 to 8,700, its “lamp equivalent” from 77,000 to 915,000, its output from 
2,000,000 to 22,000,000 kilowatt hours, its underground mains and feeders from m0 
to 236 miles, its total earnings from less than $500,000 to $2,700,000. It had bought 
land and made plans for a waterside central statoin, to be the largest in the world, 
and had practically determined to reduce its basic price from one cent to three- 
quarters cent per 16 candle-power lamp hour (below actual cost for the smaller 
users, but justifiable on the principle of equal postal rates), and to increase its divi- 
dend to eight per cent. Its advance calculations, reaching to 1900, indicated for that 
year an output of at least 36,000,000 kilowatt hours, generated at a cost of but half 
that in 1808, and net earnings not less than sixteen to eighteen per cent. The pol- 
icy proposed was, after bringing the actual physical properties up to par of stock, 
by appropriating surplus earnings for betterments, to distribute to stockholders, in 
dividends, the entire net earnings, keeping these at a maximum of ten per cent. by 


giving to the public continuously reduced prices. The company, in short, had 
reached a stage from which its prosperity promised to grow in geometrical ratio, 
permitting yearly decrease of prices and increase of dividends. It offered a tempt- 
ing prize to the free cruisers on the financial seas. 


The first attack upon the Edison Company of New York was through the 
Stock Exchange. Early in October, 1898, a bear “drive” was made upon the Edison 
stock from the oface of Flower & Co. The price was temporarily depressed from 
128 below 120, but the stock was widely and strongly held for investment ; investors, 
instead of selling, began to buy, and the raiders found that they could not obtain 
control in this way. The stock promptly recovered, and the Edison situation was 
in fact strengthened by the failure of this coup The New York company, though 
the owning interests were in some measure those which had been behind the Brook- 
lyn company, was in no danger, it was said, from the tactics used to capture the 
Brooklyn company, because only eight per cent. of its revenue came from city light- 
ing, and it was not otherwise at the mercy of the politicians. Nevertheless, the 
proverbial timidity of capital and the widespread fear of Tammany ramifications 
opened the way to a like result. 

The Metropolitan Street Railway Company, in providing in 1898 for the trans- 
formation of its Broadway system to electric power, had laid an extraordinary num- 
ber of conduits along that line. It had failed to obtain legal authority to sell electric 
current for other than its own use, the notorious Eldridge bill of 1898, which, by 
one of its provisions, granted to street railway companies the right to dispose of 
“surplus” electric power, having been vetoed by Governor Black; and it explained 
authoritatively that all these ducts would be needed for a feeder system which would 
make each section of the line electrically independent of every other, and that they 
were intended solely for railway purposes. Meantime, a mysterious corporation, 
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with incorporators unknown fo fame or to the directory, had filed a certificate of in- 
corporation at Albany, under the comprehensive name of the New York Gas and 
Electric Light, Heat, and Power Company, with a proposed capital of $25,000,000, on 
which an organization tax of $31,250 was actually paid. This corporation proved to 
bea “Brady company,” and it was rumored that Mr. Whitney and the traction in- 
terests were also behind it, and that through it the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company would come into the lighting business. The first move of the Power Com- 
pany, as it came to be called, was to purchase the securities and control of the Con- 
solidated Subway Company—which was a “white elephant” on the hands of the 
telephone interests—and of the minor electric-lighting companies. Those remaining 
were the local Westinghouse companies, for which the price asked was considered 
too high, and the Edison Company. The control of the subways gave no legal ad- 
yantage, because the Board of Electrical Control was bound to assure equal rights 
and terms to all companies desiring or using ducts; but this did not prevent fear 
of trouble from methods, in the words of the New York correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Press, “not unfamiliar to great combinations of capital, sometimes called 
freezing out, sometimes buying out, sometimes clubbing out.” 

On the securities purchased, the Brady interests proposed to issue Power Com- 
pany mortgage bonds, for which they sought a market, and, very cleverly, a banker 
who was a director of the Edison Company was asked to handle the bonds. He re- 
plied, promptly and properly, that, as an Edison director, he must first consider the 
interests of the Edison Company; whereupon a proposition to purchase the Edison 
property was duly made. Threats are not usual in such negotiations, but there is 
sometimes an emphasis of certain features of the situation. As prophesied by the 
correspondent already quoted, the Edison Company might “find itself confronted 
with two alternatives; to enter into ruinous competition, or to deliver itself for a 
price to the mysterious corporation.” The Tammany menace was a still more seri- 
ous consideration. This director, fearful as to the results of a struggle, and seeing 
alegitimate business opportunity in a transaction through which his clients might get 
ahigher price for their stock than the ruling market price, after conference with 
another banker director, arranged that an offer should be considered. The banking 
houses of these directors afterward made up, with the Central Trust Company rep- 
resenting the Power Company, a syndicate by which a transfer of control was finally 
effected. While the negotiations were being privately conducted, information as to 
the personnel, power, and prospects of the Power Company was made public through 
the press. The New York Journal announced that the “Big Eight” behind the con- 
cen were Mr. Whitney, Mr. Brady, ex-Governor Flower, Messrs. Widener, Elkins, 
and Dolan, of the Philadelphia traction syndicate, and Messrs. Ryan and Flynn, both 
well-known promoters. It printed a diagram, absolutely without foundation in fact, 
representing the maximum requirement of electric current for railway purposes as 
between seven and eight p. M., and for the lighting companies as from eight P. m. 
to one A. M., in proof of the economy of employing the same electric plant for trac- 
tion and for lighting. The actual facts were that the maxima came closely to 
gether, with little, if any possible saving by combination, about six o’clock of a win- 
ter day, when the street cars were carrying the home-goers, and when office light- 
ing and industrial motors downtown overlapped residence lighting uptown. It was 
announced as from an official representative of Mr. Whtiney that a reduction of 
thirty per cent. to consumers might be expected from the economy thus indicated. 
This newspaper talk naturally had an unsettling and disquieting effect. 

Assurances had been given that the management of the Edison Company would 
be continued and protected, and the proposed purchase was at once made known to 
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the active executive and to the other leading directors, and later to the larger stock. 
holders, under seal of confidence. The condition created by this confidence was 
peculiar. It was not imposed from motives of secrecy, for the sale was conducted 
throughout in the best of faith, but to prevent premature disclosures of negotiations 
which it was thought could not be carried on publicly without affecting the market 
value of the securities unfairly to all concerned, and perhaps making the transaction 
impossible. No meeting of the stockholders was held for the discussion of the pro- 
posed transfer; for the transaction was in form not a transfer of the company, but 
a concerted sale of private holdings, which was not to be consummated until fifty- 
five per cent. of the shares were included. The directors were prohibited by lay 
from selling stock not in their holding, nor could they, as a board, sell control of 
the company. The proposals were discussed in meetings of the directors, but, for 
the same reason, never by the board of directors as such. The active executive 
stated that he should oppose a surrender by sale, and proffered his resignation, but 
was formally requested, by resolution, to remain in administration, and found him- 
self under moral compulsion to do so, in the interests of the stockholders, though his 
hands and tongue were tied until the proposed transaction should be arranged and 
announced. It became his contradictory duty to codperate in getting the best terms 
in negotiations to which he was opposed. Other directors were opposed to the 
transfer, but thought it wiser to take a good price than to risk a struggle with Tam- 
many and its city administration. “You have no idea what these people can do to 
you,” said one of the directors, a partner in a house foremost on the Street. These 
people were the triumvirate of Mr. Brady, on the promoting side, Hugh J. Grant, 
Tammany ex-mayor, on the political side, and Frederick P. Olcott, president of the 
Central Trust Company, on the financial side, with Mr. Whitney as the power be- 
hind the throne, and Tammany looming in the background. The Edison directors 
who were negotiating were not willing to advise a sale under 200 cash. It was 
finally arranged that 220 per share should be paid in four per cent. purchase-money 
bonds (for which one of the syndicate houses guaranteed to pay at least 85, making 
187 cash for the stock) secured by the Edison stock sold, and by $4,000,000 for in- 
vestment in betterments to be supplied through the Central Trust Company, which 
was the trustee of the bonds, and was to hold the stock as collateral therefor ina 
voting trust. After the great body of the stock had come under this voting trust, 
the Edison shares were withdrawn from the list of securities sold on the New York 
Stock Exchange, and thus minority stockholders had no longer real share in the 
administration of the company, or the resource of an open market for the sale of 
their holdings. 

This transaction required for the Edison capital of $9,200,000, bonds to the 
amount of $20,240,000, to which $760,000 was added for expenses and profit of the 
syndicate. As Mr. Edison tersely said, this was only “paying with the printing press.” 
This issue required nine per cent. dividend on the stock to cover the four per cent. 
interest on the bonds; but the company was earning over twelve per cent for 1898, 
and it had been estimated that it would earn normally, at its ratio of growth, ap 
proximately fourteen to sixteen per cent. in 1899, and sixteen to cighteen per cent. 
in 1900. The syndicate houses, before issuing a circular stating the proposition, 
made sure that a majority interest in the stock was friendly to the arrangement, and 
the others concerned were under pledge of confidence. Not until the formal at- 
nouncement had been issued by the syndicate, early in 1899, was the seal of con- 
fidence removed, and opposition then could be little more than protest from minor- 
ity stockholders. A number of stockholders expressed a preference to keep theif 
stock, but in fear of consequences made the exchange, or sold in open market, a 
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about 195 cash, until all but a few hundred shares were in possession of the Power 
Company. 

On the resignation of the active executive, which followed immediately, ex- 
Mayor Grant was elected first vice-president ; but the real control was held by Mr. 
Brady himself, through a personal representative who was made general manager, 
the former incumbent being retained as associate general manager. No other 
changes in personnel were made, except that the secretary was later replaced by a 
son of Mr. Brady. The former directors were replaced, seriatim, mostly by “dum- 
mies,”—the Wall Street name for directors who merely do as they are directed. The 
administration of the minor electric companies was gathered into the Edison build- 
ing, some rearrangements were made, new Edison sub-stations were erected, and 
additional current was obtained from the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, 
while the work on the great waterside station, which had been stopped by the nego- 
tiations, was resumed and pushed forward. As the corporation laws provided that 
ponds should not be issued to a greater amount than the capital stock, the capital 
stock of the Power Company was increased to $36,000,000, to offset the issue of 
$21,000,000 Edison and $15,000,000 other purchase-money bonds—a process com- 
plying with the letter of the law by inverting its intent. No reduction of prices was 
made, except possibly by special arrangement with individual consumers, and in fact 
the fixed charges of bond interest had added several cents per unit to the cost of 
current. 


While these electrical consolidations had been in process the gas war was 
going merrily on, and had, indeed, developed into a battle of the giants. The Con- 
solidated Gas Company, on the one side, had behind it the Standard Oil interests, 


with the National City Bank and other banks and trust companies, and it had also 
secured a hold in the electrical situation. The Power Company had declined to pay 
the price asked for the local Westinghouse companies, which had been much above 
evident value, and the “freezing-out” process was in progress when the properties 
were suddenly and secretly sold—not even their executive officer knowing who the 
real purchasers were. Rumor at first named the Third Avnue Railroad; later it 
proved that it was the Consolidated Gas Company which had thus stolen a march 
on its Whitney-Brady rivals. The New Amsterdam Gas Company and the Power 
Company, controlling all the other electrical companies, on the other side, were in 
alliance with the Metropolitan Street Railway Company—with Mr. Whitney and the 
Philadelphia syndicate, the Central Trust Company and the State Trust Company, 
behind them. This was the situation on the chessboard up to the “break” in Wall 
Street on December 18, 1809, when the suspension of the Produce Exchange Trust 
Company precipitated a “day of panic and financial wrecks.” A hundred million 
dollars would probably be a low estimate of the shrinkage of market values on that 
direful day. Consolidated Gas stock dropped from 179 to 169, but the greatest 
weakness developed in the Whitney securities, Metropolitan Street Railway stock 
dropping from 167 to 147. The conservative action of leading bankers stayed the 
panic; but after the smoke had cleared away, it became known that the control of 
the Power Company had passed to the “Octopus” as the Consolidated Gas Company 
had come to be known. " 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of this company, in the January im- 
mediately following, was an interesting example of the modern method of handling 
corporations. The acquisition of the Power Company had been announced, and 
at this meeting it was proposed to elect Mr. Whitney, Mr. Brady, and Mr. Ryan 
as members of the Consolidated Board. Some opposition to the rate war and to 
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the proposed absorption of the Power Company had developed. When tie meeting 
was called to order, the chairman of the board at once announced that the polls were 
open for balloting. The holder of the opposition proxies rose to speak, but the 
chairman recognized a stockholder who made a motion that a recess be taken for an 
hour while the voting was going on. After the statutory hour required for the poll. 
ing had passed, and the meeting was again called to order, the chairman recognized 
a stockholder who moved that the meeting adjourn sine die, and that the tellers be 
directed to file their report of the vote with the secretary; he declined to recognize 
the representative of the minority stockholders, on the ground that the motion was not 
debatable, and declared the motion to adjourn carried. It was later announced that 
out of 390,780 shares outstanding, 281,919 shares had been voted, all for the direc. 
tors as nominated. The Consolidated Gas Company, it appeared, had arranged to 
purchase the entire $36,000,000 capital stock of the Power Company at par, with 
debentures to an equal amount which might be converted within six months into 
gas stock. The new board of the Consolidated Gas Company recommended the is. 
sue of 155,172 new shares of stock, which, at the price agreed upon of $232 (being 
forty-three per cent. in gas stock at par for each Power Company share), would 
take up these debentures, and the proposition was ratified at a special meeting of the 
stockholders, March 9, 1900. This new issue brought the capital stock of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company up to $54,595,200, and later further increase to $80,000,00 
was authorized, of which $72,814,800 has been issued. The “Street,” which had at 
first considered the transaction a serious blow at Mr. Whitney’s prestige, now 
changed its view, and gave him credit for a merger in which he held his own; but 
the real terms of the truce have never been fully made known. 


An extraordinary incident of the campaign developed about this time through 
a petition by a minority stockholder of the State Trust Company, in which Mr. 
Whitney and his associates had obtained, in December, 1898, a controlling interest, 
for an investigation by the State Banking Department as to certain specified loans. 
In the new directorate were Mr. Whitney, Mr. Ryan, Mr. Widener, President Vree- 
land of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, and Elihu Root, one of the coun- 
sel for the Whitney-Brady interests. The state banking law provided that no 
banking corporation should make any loan “directly or indirectly to any director or 
officer,” or any loan “to an amount exceeding one-fifth part of its capital stock actu- 
ally paid in, and surplus.” The State Trust Company had a capital stock of $1,000; 
000, and about $1,200,000 surplus, which made the maximum legal loan approx. 
imately $440,000. The petition alleged that among the loans were $2,000,000 to 
Daniel H. Shea, a person unknown in the financial community ; $1,000,000 to Moore 
and Schley, bankers associated with some of the Whitney-Brady enterprises ; $785,000 
to Mr. Brady; $412,800 to William F. Sheehan, counsel for some of his interests; 
$435,000 to Louis F. Payn, a widely known member of the “third house” at Albany, 
whose appointment as Superintendent of Insurance had provoked a storm of protest; 
and $500,000 to the Metropolitan Street Railway Company—a total of over $5,000,000 
to one set of interests, which was about a third of the capital and deposits. Shea, 
who proved to be an employee in Mr. Ryan’s office, suddenly leaped into fame as 
the office boy who had borrowed $2,000,000. The Superintendent of Banks promptly 
reported, January 13, 1900, that the company’s affairs were in an entirely solvent 
condition, and added apologetically that the “excessive loan of $2,000,000 made to 2 
representative of a syndicate in which three of the directors were interested” was 
amply secured, and that the loan of $500,000 “had been reduced to the legal limit.” 
The collateral for these loans included 20,000 shares of Electric Vehicle stock, a 
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Whitney enterprise which had recently increased its capital by this amount, 20,000 
shares of Power Company stock, and $2,000,000 Consolidated Gas debentures. The 
State Trust Company weathered the exposure, but was afterward merged into the 
Morton Company, and the episode is significant chiefly as showing the ramifications 
and methods of the transactions here chronicled. 


When the control of the Power Company passed to the Consolidated Gas 
Company, the new directorate of the former included President Gawtry and others 
of the gas company, with Mr. Brady and his associates, who continued in manage- 
ment. There remained outstanding a few hundred minority shares of the Edison 
stock, and these were treated as having no rights, beyond the dividends, which the 
majority could be expected to recognize. Reports of earnings and of the condition 
of the company were no longer published; no information was given to the stock- 
holders at the annual meeting, and individual requests for figures were refused; 
and the voting trust at the stockholders’ meeting passed votes approving and con- 
firming all the acts of the directors, against the protest of the minority that such 
yotes could not be passed without information (which was refused) as to what 
the acts of the directors had been. Nine per cent. dividend on the $9,200,000 Edison 
sock, required to pay the four per cent. interest on the $21,000,000 purchase-money 
bonds, could not be legally paid without including in its benefits the mnority stock- 
holders. The bond interest above six per cent. dividend was therefore obtained 
irom other sources, up to May, 1go1. ‘To ease this situation, and to release the 
$962,500 Edison stock acquired by the Power Company, but tied up as security 
for the $21,000,000 purchase-money bonds, it was then proposed to take advantage 
ofa clause in the deed of trust by which the Central Trust Company, as trustee 
jor the bondholders, was permitted to surrender the Edison stock if the Edison 
properties were directly pledged as security. Notice was served of a fresh con- 
slidation, by which the existent Edison Electric Illuminating Company of New 
York and the New York Gas and Electric Light, Heat, and Power Company were 
tobe merged in a new company, to be called the New York Edison Company, which, 
when organized, was to make such direct pledge of the Edison properties. The 
acrued surplus Edison earnings, which were stated to be $31.15 per share, were 
o be paid to the Edison stockholders (including the Power Company) assenting 
to the merger, but not to others. One and a quarter shares of the new stock were 
tobe given for each share of Power Company stock, and, to induce minority acqui- 
scence, five shares for old Edison stock. As to those recalcitrants who declined 
0 take the watered stock and dissented from the arrangement, reliance was had 
won a clause in the corporation laws providing for a judicial appraisal. This plan 
was formally carried out, under protest from minority stockholders; for although 
there were doubts as to its legality, there was no sufficient interest to enter upon 
acostly contest. The resultant is a consolidated company, including all the electric- 
lighting companies in Manhattan except the Westinghouse companies (these being 
rectly owned by the Consolidated Gas Company), with a stock capital of $45,200,000 
-aill but a few hundred shares being owned by the Consolidated Gas Company. 
The new capital equals the sum total of the capital stocks of the two merged com- 
janies: $9,200,000 Edison, of which $8,962,500 was already owned by the Power 
Company, and $36,000,000 Power Company, of which $21,000,000 had originally 
wen based on the Edison properties. Underlying this stock capital—which repre- 
“ats little, if any, actual money investment, except possibly the $4,000,000 cash 
ikdged for Edison betterments, as all the stocks and properties acquired were 
aid for in bonds—is $39,950,000 of Power bonds, $6,500,000 Edison bonds and 
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other bonds of merged companies being still outstanding. It is difficult to state 
lucidly this extraordinary multiplication of complications, in which the Original 
$9,200,000 Edison stock is represented by the $21,000,000 Power Company purchase. 
money bonds, the $21,000,000 Power Company stock based on the Edison Property 
already purchased by these bonds, and the $9,200,000 again added as the old Edison 
capital in the new company. This is an aggregate of $57,700,000 out of a total 
capitalization, share and loan, of the new company exceeding $85,000,000, built 
up within two years, with which to carry on a business, based chiefly on the Edison 
earning power, which under the old conditions would have been done to-day og 
approximately $20,000,000 capitalization. This development may be carried further 
by the issue of new bonds of the new company, if a market can be found for them, 
when a fresh consolidation with the Westinghouse companies, and again with the 
Brooklyn companies, might repeat the process indefinitely. 

It is impossible to state with full accuracy the total capitalization of the gas 
and electric interests in Manhattan and the Bronx now under control of the “Octo. 
pus” consolidation. It is understood that the $72,814,000 to which the stock capital 
of the Consolidated Gas Company has recently been increased, absorbs the stock 
both of the New Amsterdam and of the Standard gas companies, as well as of the 
new Edison Company, and perhaps also of the Astoria Company, which cam 
avowedly under its control at the 1901 election of directors, but this may not cover 
all of the Mutual and other shares. Of bonds of the several companies, $71,747.00 
are scheduled as outstanding, but this schedule may not be fully comprehensive, 
Allowing 210 as a recent average price of the stock, and par for the bonds, the 


market value of the gas and electric securities in New York is thus at least 
$222,000,000, not including the borough of Brooklyn, which field, it is reported, 
will presently be covered in a further consolidation. 


The situation here noted is not without parallel in lesser degree in other 
cities than New York, into which the Whitney and Brady interests, the “Philadel- 
phia syndicate,” and financiers of similar methods have, severally or jointly, made 
their way. The disregard of public interests by speculative promoters abusing 
political power perhaps reached its acme in Philadelphia, where a municipal gas 
plant was so misused as to invite a reaction in favor of arrangements with a private 
corporation, and where a similar neglect of the water system, in an endeavor to 
force a water contract not unlike the notorious Ramapo scheme in New York, had 
the awful result, according to the Philadelphia newspapers, of numerous deaths 
from typhoid fever. The combination of the haute finance with base politics is not 
a question of party name or of affiliation, as the oft-cited comparison of New York 
and Philadelphia sufficiently suggests, for the financing which uses municipal pol- 
tics as its tool works not only by help of the dominant party, but with the cor 
nivance of the minority as well. The recognition of this fact has led to the 
several movements to deal with the franchise question, once for all, in the fund 
mental law, in substantial accord with the suggestions of the National Mui- 
cipal League. 

The charter of Greater New York declares the rights of the city in and t0 
its streets and all other public places to be inalienable, and provides that no frat 
chise or right to use the streets shall be granted for a longer period than twenty-five 
years, with possible renewals, on re-valuation, not exceeding in the aggregate twenty- 
five years more. The grant is to provide whether, at the expiration of the franchis, 
the plant and its appurtenances should become the property of the city without! 
further compensation, or upon a fair valuation. If the city obtains the property 
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without money payment, it may operate the plant on its own account, or renew the 
grant for not exceeding twenty years more, upon a fair revaluation, or lease the 
same to others for a like term; but if it makes money payment for the property, 
it must operate the plant on its own account for at least five years, after which it 
may determine to continue such operation or to lease the franchise. Every grant 
must make adequate provision to secure efficiency of public service at reasonable 
rates, and the maintenance of the property in good condition. The grant must 
be embodied in an ordinance stating all the terms and conditions, including rates 
and compensation, which must be published at least twenty days before action, and 
a three-fourths vote of the municipal assembly must be had, after approval of the 
terms by the board of estimate. 

Next to that in the charter for Greater New York, the most important utter- 
ance on this subject, and one which deserves the attention of all students of munici- 
pal conditions, is the Report of the Street Railway Commission of Chicago, made 
at the close of 1900. The report accepts the principle that the street railway busi- 
ness should be recognized as a monopoly business, involving unification of manage- 
ment. It declares that franchise grants should be limited in duration, and that 
broad powers of public control should be exercised, suggesting a municipal com- 
mittee, with regular quarters open during business hours for receiving complaints 
from citizens, and with the best expert assistance at its service. It holds that a city 
should possess and reserve the right to own and operate street railways, as a help 
in making better terms with private corporations, and that ownership of the track- 
age and of whatever may form a part of the street should be resumed by the city 
at the earliest practicable time,—every additional grant of privileges from the muni- 
cipality being made an opportunity to provide for the reacquisition of street privi- 
leges previously granted in perpetuity or for extended periods. The people should 
have a direct voice, through a referendum, in the settlement of street railway ques- 
tions, and the affairs of the company should be open and known to the public, as if 
managed and owned by the public directly. The public, it maintains, has the right 
to demand uninterrupted street railway service, and arbitration for the settlement 
of labor disputes. The law should forbid over-capitalization. Frontage consents 
should be required only when tracks are first laid, and the right of abutting property 
owners to prevent the use of a street, regardless of the public need, should not be 
absolute and unqualified. The city should be in a position to require the use of 
traffic subways in congested districts, to prohibit the use of overhead trolleys, and 
to insist upon the most desirable form of motive power. The question of low fares 
versus Compensation, and the question of uniform fare as against graded fares or a zone 
ystem, should be matters of public policy, and there should be codrdination between 
surface lines and steam and elevated roads. This able report, with its informing 
appendices, fairly reflects the conservative yet progressive opinion of those best 
qualified to speak. 

Both these documents emphasize the importance of reserving to the munici- 
ality, as a last resort against the greed of corporations, the power to municipalize 
frnchise industries; that is, to undertake the actual operation of street railways, 
id the supply of gas, electricity, etc., as of water, by the city itself. The New 
York charter makes such operation obligatory for a period of five years, in case a 
lant is purchased on valuation by the city,—a provision intended to prevent the 
fisting of a plant upon the city by private capitalists, with the purpose of leasing 
t back again, freed from the necessity for investment. But, except by those who 
wor socialism per se, it is generally admitted by the advocates of municipal opera- 
ton, as distinguished from municipal ownership of franchises with proper inspection 
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and control, that, until the civil service of our cities, and especially the municipal 
employment of labor, is in better shape, municipalization is fraught with dangers, 
Municipal operation in Philadelphia, under conditions parallel to those in New 
York, has been made to play into the hands of private corporations; and the 
authorities in an English city which has municipalized its gas and electric plants 
frankly admit that they cannot maintain a standard of labor as high as under 
private operation, because the dismissal of an employee is the signal for over. 
whelming use of political influence in defense of the discharged constituent. It is 
of course, a question whether secret subservience of public-utility corporations 
to a corrupt political organization in exchange for franchise privileges has not 
greater disadvantages than municipalization itself; but the danger of applying s 
drastic a remedy for what are perhaps temporary conditions is suggested in the 
mere thought of turning over the transportation and supply services of New York 
to direct Tammany administration. The alternative of municipal ownership of 
franchises and of street and wharf structures, leased under proper conditions of 
control and inspection to operating companies, which has been made prominent 
in the New York charter, has been for years an entire success with respect to the 
ferries between New York and Brooklyn, which are periodically subject to new 
arrangements between the city and the operating companies. 


It should be fully conceded that pioneers in industrial progress, who take 
large risks in the service of the public, are entitled to large profits, and that good 
service is entitled to good returns. But the pioneer work and the great risks of 
electric railways, in city or country, of gas and electric lighting, and of other public 
utilities, are matters of the past, and there is no longer semblance of justification for 
a condition of things through which promoters can, by manipulation of the market, 
put into their private pockets within a few months the great part of the value of 
a public franchise. Nothing, in fact, is so evident an example of the “unearned 
increment” as a franchise value, and the recognition of this has led to such legis- 
lation as the franchise tax act, the Ford bill, passed by the New York legislature 
in 1899, which classes franchise privileges with real estate, and sub 
jects public-utility corporations to the same tax rate upon their fran- 
chises as upon their physical property. For t1g01, the New York State 
Board of Tax Commissioners have valued the Metropolitan Street Railway 
franchise at $50,890,112, and that of the Third Avenue line at $16,370,285,—together 
$67,260,397; and the Manhattan Elevated franchise at $44,407,500. The gas fran- 
chise of the Consolidated Company proper is valued at $13,990,000, the Mutual 
franchise at $2,300,000, the Standard at $3,075,520, and the New Amsterdam at 
$4,127,500,—together $23,493,020; the original Edison franchise at $6,202,250, and the 
other franchises of the Power Company at $1,883,330,—together $8,085,580; giving 
for the gas and electric franchises in Manhattan $31,578,600, not including the two 
subway franchises, valued together at $6,395,200. Here is a total of $105,000,00 
valuation of the Metropolitan-Consolidated franchises, on which a tax of 2% pet 
cent is levied, as against a capitalization, share and loan, exceeding $300,000,000, for 
which an earning power of four to eight per cent. is claimed, giving a market 
value much above $400,000,000, and of which scarcely more than a third of the 
capitalization or a quarter of the market value is investment in physical properties 

These figures suggest that a large part of the “unearned increment” is yet 
to be reached by taxation, or otherwise recovered for the people. The exercise, 
in behalf of the superior interest of the people, as represented by the municipality 
which is the agent of the sovereign state, against corporations occupying the streets, 
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of the right of eminent domain, with just but not inflated compensation, the right 
which has been used to condemn private property for corporate use, though it may 
prove useful as a last resort, seems scarcely necessary. In New York City, the 
subway companies and several of the railway lines are under specific obligations 
to surrender their properties to the city on a valuation, or for a reasonable advance 
upon cost; and in many cases corporation managers have so far exceeded their 
charters—even to the extent of violating their provisions by engaging in business 
which they have no right to do, or seizing upon street privileges to which they 
have no legal claim—as to render themselves amenable to such serious penalties 
as would make an arrangement with the city the preferable course. The hint of 
the Chicago Commission, that every extension of franchise privileges should be 
made a means of reacquiring proper control of the franchises already granted, 
should have effective application in New York under an honest and enlightened 
municipal government. 

The New York corporation laws forbid over-capitalization by requiring that 
stock shall be issued at par for cash or for property only, and that bonds shall 
not be issued in excess of the amount of stock; that is, that the mortgage on cor- 
poration property shall not exceed the amount paid for the property. But the 
yaluation of the directors cannot be questioned, nor can they be held responsible 
for it, except in case of evident fraud. It has become a common practice to 
reverse this theory of the law by issuing stock for property really purchased with 
an equivalent amount of bonds. This stock, issued to the full extent of the earn- 
ing power, as is justified by the decision of the Court of Appeals in the Western 
Union Telegraph case, and paid by the promoters to themselves, gives them con- 
trol of the property for which the bondholders have really paid, and becomes, less 
the organization tax and like necessary charges, the fee or profit of the promoters. 
A public schedule of the properties for which stock is issued, perhaps with specific 
valuations by sworn official experts, seems necessary to make the present corpora- 
tion laws effective; and this should be supplemented by yearly reports of the acqui- 
sition of properties, and by full publicity of the accounts of public utility corpora- 
tions. The fact that the stock of the Consolidated Gas Company ranged, in 1897, 
between 241 and 136, and that of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, in 
1899, between 269 and 147, shows how uncertain to investors and how dangerous 
in the market are securities of this class when the real facts of the situation can 
be concealed, and when capitalization, bond issues, and dividends are at the beck 
of speculative promoters, whose interests may be at one time on the “bear” and at 
another time on the “bull” side of the properties which they are supposed to direct 
in the interests of the stockholders. In the railway development of the last gen- 
eration, the capitalization of new railways by issuing bonds for the money actually 
paid, and preferred stock and common stock in equal amounts in expectancy of ade- 
quate earning power, has proved a sowing of the wind from which this gener- 
ation—especially the small investor and the proverbial widow and orphan—has 
reaped the whirlwind harvest of railway reorganization, profiting only, in enormous 
fees, the bankers who, with the scalpel of the financial surgeon, cut down the 
inflated securities to a basis of real value. The speculative promoter who has 
tuned from the general railway field to that of municipal utilities has found his 
opportunity in procuring franchises without compensation, or in buying up, under 
compulsion, franchise properties already developed, in capitalizing these to their 
potential earning power, and from this increase of capitalization realizing a profit 
“hich he has not earned. 

The remedy which will cut to the root of these evils—aside from palliatives 
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which may be found in further legislation or in the actual application of present 
laws—is a municipal spirit, a civic courage, a political morale, especially og the 
part of the “well to do,” which will overcome the timidity of capital, and stand fear. 
lessly firm against Tammany in New York or against a Republican ring in Philp. 
delphia. The power and danger of Tammany misrule is nowhere more strikingly 
shown than by the fact that such representative citizens, men of integrity, ability, 
and honor, as made up the Edison Board, among them sincere and foremost leaders 
in altruistic enterprises, in crusades against vice, and in efforts for municipai 
reform, hesitate to lead in opposition to this form of Tammany domination, leg 
they should not have the support of those for whose financial interests they are 
trustees. Unfortunately, the great public utility corporations of New York haye 
passed into the hands of those whose sympathies and interests are in affiliation with 
Tammany rather than in opposition, and this is one of the grave difficulties of the 
present crisis. Yet there are wholesome signs of the revival of a municipal spirit, 
a civic renascence inspiring rich and poor alike, which may prove a potent and 
triumphant foe to the forces of evil, and redeem our cities, and with them our 
country, from the shame and degradation of municipal misrule. 





COLUMBUS ATTEMPT TO SECURE THREE-CENT FARES.* 


By Epwarp W. Bemis. 


Tlie Columbus Railway Company came before the city council of that city in 
January, 1901, to secure an extension of its franchises for twenty-five years. The 
company possessed franchises on many streets, which were to expire at various 
periods during the next few years, and it claimed perpetual rights on other streets 
—and those the most important and profitable—although there was a serious doubt 
whether the latter franchises were valid. The company was not willing to concede 
its claims regarding the grants that were without time limit, but proposed, in 
the sought-for franchises, to secure rights on all the streets for twenty-five years, 
which would be binding even if the courts should declare that the so-called 
perpetual franchises are invalid. In return for all this, the company was at first 
willing to concede but little. Cash fares were to continue at five cents, but with 
larger privileges of transfer; the previous rates, six tickets for twenty-five cents 
and twenty-five tickets for one dollar, were finally, in response to a vigorous demand 
from the people, changed to seven tickets for twenty-five cents in the proposed 
ordinance. The average rate of fare in 1900 was 4.54 cents. 

Before this concession was secured, the Hon. Tom L. Johnson of Cleveland, 
who had not at this time entered the race for the mayoralty of his city, visited 
Columbus at the request of a body of citizens, and addressed both them and the 
city council, opposing a new franchise for twenty-five years on such terms. When 
pressed to make as good an offer himself as he claimed the company could do, he 
made the city a remarkable proposition. He agreed upon the following: “(1) 
Three-cent fares with universal transfers. (2) A limit of profits to the owners of 
the road of 6 per cent. upon actual cost. (3) That any earnings from the three- 
cent fare in excess of operating expenses and 6 per cent. upon cost of construction 
must be applied toward retiring the capital and thus reducing the interest charge. 
(4) An option to the city to acquire the property at any time and to operate the 
toad, paying therefor only the actual net cost at that time. (5) A reserved right 
to the city to reduce fares below three cents as fast as earnings would warrant, after 
paying 6 per cent. on cost of construction; the 6 per cent. in all cases to be figured 
only upon the cost of the property not yet retired.” Thus whenever the cost of 
the road should have been returned to the owners, the city would have the option 
either to take the road for nothing or require the company to operate it at a rate 
of fare which would cover operating expenses only. Mr. Johnson claimed this would 
be less than two cents per passenger. 

He proposed, as he explained at the mass meeting, that the council should 
assume that the franchises are invalid and have already expired on all the streets 
wherein there is at least a plausible reason for that contention. The city govern- 
ment should then order the old company off from those streets and give him a 
franchise on the basis of a straight three-cent fare, higher wages, shorter hours, 
compulsory arbitration of labor disputes, as good service as at present, or even 
better, etc. The ordinance would also provide that he should have similar rights on 





*From the November issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 
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the other streets for a period not to exceed twenty-five years from now. He would 
endeavor to secure possession by purchase at a valuation to be determined by arbitra. 
tion. The next step would be for either Mr. Johnson or the city government to 
begin the tearing up of the rails on some street where it was plain that the franchise 
had run out. Of course, it would not be intended to proceed further than to pro. 
voke the company to issue an injunction and it might easily be arranged for this 
to be done before a single rail had been removed. Then the matter would fe 
referred to the courts, the operation of the railway would go on as now, and Mr. 
Johnson would bear the expense of maintaining his rights under the ordinance. 

He says that he thinks final decision could be reached within two years, and 
attorneys of good standing scout the idea that it would take any such long period 
of five to ten years, as is claimed by friends of the company. This experienced 
street railway magnate holds that, if the proposed new company won a victory in 
the courts with regard to possession of the streets upon which the rights of the 
old company are most doubtful, and which happen to be by far the best paying 
lines, the latter would soon be willing to sell out all its tangible property, and then 
to sell existing franchises at such a fair valuation as might be fixed by the board 
of arbitrators. Further, Mr. Johnson declared on his honor as a gentleman that he 
stood ready to put up any bond that the council might order for the full per- 
formance of the above and other terms of the ordinance that he presented. These 
terms included, as just observed, not only full guarantee of better treatment of 
employees than now, but also complete publicity of accounts and the ultimate turning 
over to the city, through sinking fund payments, in either. low fares or otherwise, 
of all the profits of the enterprise after the retirement of the capital, which would 
never be allowed to have a return of over 6 per cent. 

Mr. Johnson’s ordinance, it was shown at the time, could be improved in 
certain minor particulars, especially with reference to the control by the city gov- 
ernment of the number and heating of cars and other matters relating to the 
comfort and convenience of the traveling public, and he expressed himself as ready 
to incorporate such improvements. In all respects, however, his proposed ordinance 
was far superior to that of the existing company. 

The friends of the Street Railway Company at once raised three objections 
to these very attractive propositions, as follows: 

1. Mr. Johnson probably was ambitious to be the United States senator from 
Ohio, and his proposition was for political effect. The reply that seemed to be 
conclusive was that while, in view of the past history of senatorial contests in the 
Buckeye State, it might be evidence of criminal intent or of bad character to run 
for the United States senate, yet this was no particular concern of the people of 
Columbus, provided Mr. Johnson were willing, as he claimed, to furnish any bond 
that the city might require as evidence of his good faith. No one doubted his 
extensive and successful street railway experience and possession of sufficient capital 
to carry out the proposition. 

2. It was again objected that he would inevitably lose money and throw up his 
contract, and at the same time hypnotize the city council into relieving him of any 
forfeit. This was too serious an indictment of their own capacity for self-govern- 
ment to have much weight among the people of Columbus. With regard to the 
possibility of making money on three-cent fares, it was truly said that the street 
railway traffic in Columbus had grown 72 per cent. in ten years, without any 
material reduction in fares, and would almost certainly grow at least 50 per cent. in 
the next five years with a reduction of one-third in fares and the removal of the 
necessity of bothering with tickets. Such an increase of 50 per cent. in traffic oc- 
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curred in Toronto in the six years, 1893-99, without any change of fares, and with a 
cost of operation and taxes per passenger, for the 10,611,930 new passengers, of only 
$112,728 per year, or 1.06 cents per passenger. This brought down the average cost 
for the entire number carried in this Canadian city from 2.53 cents in 1893 to almost 
exactly 2 cents in 1899. The operating expenses and taxes in 1899, in Columbus, 
were only 2.4 cents per passenger, with seven more miles of track than in Toronto, 
and with two-thirds as many passengers per year. Such increase of traffic as 
would come from a large reduction of fares would be in the short rides which 
are the most profitable to the company and in the more extensive use of all of 
the track, and would not call for increase of capital expenditure, save to a moderate 
extent in equipment. There is every reason, therefore, to believe that such a com- 
pany, cafrying 20,000,000 passengers for 2.4 cents per passenger, could carry another 
30,000,000 for I cent per passenger. This would bring the average below 2 cents. 
Because of its level area and comparatively little snow and only moderate wages, 
the Columbus street railways can be operated at much less expense per passenger 
than in the smaller Eastern cities . 

3. A third objection raised against Mr. Johnson’s proposition, and the one that 
influenced many, was the enormous depreciation in the stocks and even the bonds 
of the present company that would result if it were not given a new franchise upon 
practically its own terms. The most careful investigation that the writer could 
make, aided by some excellent expert engineering assistance, showed that the road 
could be duplicated to-day for about $25,000 a mile, or $2,500,000. This low figure 
need not surprise any who are familiar with the official inventories of the Massa- 
chusetts companies. The admirable plant at Springfield, Mass., for example, whose 
output, cars, power plant, etc., seem to be superior, per mile of single track, to 
those at Columbus, has been valued by the highest authority, the expert of the 
Massachusetts Railroad Commission, at about $33,000 per mile, and has capital 
sock and funded and other indebtedness of only $30,000 a mile. On the other 
hand, the Columbus road is stocked and bonded for $115,000 per mile. The way 
this arose is one of the most interesting and instructive chapters in stock watering. 
The road, in its present shape, was practically organized in 1892 by the purchase 
for $2,250,000 of the only road of any importance then existing in the city. The 
old road had cost scarcely one-half what was paid for it. The other half was 
payment for franchise, but bonds were issued to cover the entire amount of pur- 
chase, and on top of that, $3,000,000 of stock was issued, partly as a bonus for the 
buyers of the bonds, or for the syndicate that floated them, and partly for the 
promoters. Thus the road started, not only with all its stock watered, but with 
alf its bonds of the same character. The defense for this financiering was two- 
fold: First, it was necessary to issue this stock in order to float the bonds, and 
twas necessary to float the amount of bonds actually issued in order to buy the 
mad, but of course it was not necessary to buy the road, and hence the issue of 
ther stock or bonds was not, in the last resort, obligatory upon the existing com- 
jaty. In the second place, it was urged that the stock was issued in order to obey 
the Ohio law that forbids the issue of any more bonds than there is stock. In 
wher words, with charming naiveté, this company claims that it issued the watered 
tock out of its supreme desire to obey the existing law. 

This Columbus company, which in 1892 had just paid $2,250,000 for its property, 
tok oath to the tax assessors through its vice-president, that it was worth only 
i400. Even as late as May, 1809, when it had outstanding $6,500,000 of par value 
ifsecurities worth fully that in the market, the company declared under oath that its 
Moperty was worth only $417,074, and in 1900, shortly before it sought the new 
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ordinance, it declared to the assessors that its physical property, apart from its fran. 
chise, could not be sold for $375,000. Yet real estate in the city in the hands of 
private individuals is in general assessed for one-half of its value. 

In order to buy out other roads that had started in the city, the company after 
1892 issued other bonds with which to pay not only for physical property, but for fran. 
chises, or for improvements to take the place of old equipment which was discarded, 
but whose cost was not written off the capital account. Hence at the present time the 
bonds of the company amount to $5,372,000, while through the same interesting obedi- 
ence to Ohio law, as above described, the stock has been increased to $6,000,000, 
Not one dollar of the entire stock has ever been paid into the treasury of the com- 
pany out of the pockets of the stockholders, while the bonds, as indicated, are more 
than double the value of the physical property of the road. Yet not only have the 
bonds been sold at par, but the $3,000,000 of preferred stock was selling at nearly 100 
when a new franchise was sought, and the $3,000,000 common stock was selling at 
over 35. The entire value of this stock represented not the worth of their existing 
franchises, but the gamble of the investors that new franchises of enormous value 
would be soon freely given away by the city in return for very moderate concessions, 
as proved to be the case. 

Mr. Johnson argued that the nearly 21,000,000 passengers carried in 1900 would 
increase to fully 31,000,000 within three or four years if the fare was reduced to three 
cents. He then held that the profit per passenger would be at least one cent, which 
would be equal to six per cent. on over $5,000,000, and with the prospect of still 
further increase long before the twenty-five years of the new franchise had expired, 
while he assumed that this $5,000,000 would not only pay for the present structural 
value of the old plant, but would pay over $1,000,000 for the value of any franchises 
they still possessed, and leave another $1,000,000 for the improvement of the track, 
rolling stock and power plant. 

The company, however, secured the passage of the ordinance it desired. Seven 
tickets for twenty-five cents, with universal transfers, were conceded. This would 
mean, if every one bought tickets, an average of only 3.56 cents, and if three-quar- 
ters of the people bought tickets, an average of 3.92 cents. Columbus, therefore, has 
secured the lowest rate of fare of any city on the continent, although this is fully 
three-fourths of a cent higher than was offered by the present mayor of Cleveland. 

When the ordinance extending the franchises came up for final passage in the 
city council, February 4, last, it was well understood that the council were deter- 
mined to pass it. Rumors were rife of bribery, and threats of violence against those 
suspected of receiving the same were in the air. The then mayor, who believed in the 
extension of the old franchise, not only filled the lobby with police, but had a militia 
company drilling overhead, and declared that it would remain there unti! the couneil 
had adjourned. 

Since the passage of the ordinance cases have been instituted in the courts by ont 
or more Columbus citizens to test the legality of the new franchise and of the 
claims of the company to perpetual rights on the most valuable streets. It is pro- 
posed to carry the suits up to the United States Court, if necessary, and the brieis 
that have been filed on both sides constitute perhaps the most exhaustive treatment 
of the legality of unlimited franchises that ever has been prepared. 





THE EMBELLISHMENT OF WASHINGTON. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON A PLAN FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE District oF COLUMBIA. 


(Senate Report No. 166, 1902.) 
On January 15, 1902, Mr. McMillan, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, presented the following preliminary report: 
* * + oa * * » + * * ” * + 


The District of Columbia was created to be the seat of government of the 
United States, and Washington was laid out as distinctively a capital city. The first 
consideration in its planning was the location of the public buildings and the grounds 
relating to them. In determining these locations each site was selected in reference 
to every other site. The lines of communication between the various departments 
were studied, and care was taken to provide not alone for convenience, but also for 
beauty and dignity. The original plan of Washington, having stood the test of a 
century, has met universal approval. It is the departures from that plan that are to 
be regretted and, wherever possible, remedied. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 


NECESSITY FOR COMPREHENSIVE TREATMENT. 


The development of Potomac and Rock Creek parks, the creation of a park 
along the Anacostia, and the increasing use of the Soldiers’ Home grounds for park 
purposes, all call for a study of a means of connection among the parks, so as to 
bring into one system the diversified attractions that the parks, when developed, will 
offer. The positive squalor which to-day mars the entrance to almost every one of 
the parks is too apparent to need discussion. 

Aside from the pleasure and the positive benefits to health that the people 
derive from public parks, in a capital city like Washington there is a distinct use of 
public spaces as the indispensable means of giving dignity to government buildings; 
and of making suitable connections between the great departments. When the city 
of Washington was planned under the direct and minute supervision of Washington 
and Jefferson the relations that should subsist between the Capitol and the Presi- 
dent’s House were closely studied. Indeed, the whole city was planned with a view 
to the reciprocal relations that should exist among public buildings. Vistas and 
axes; sites for monuments and museums; parks and pleasure gardens; fountains and 
canals; in a word, all that goes to make a city a magnificent and consistent work 
of art were regarded as essentials in the plans made by L’Enfant under the direction 
of the first President and his Secretary of State. 

Nor were these original plans prepared without due study of great models. 
The stately art of landscape architecture had been brought over seas by royal gov- 
emors and wealthy planters; and both Washington and Jefferson were familiar with 
the practice of that art. L’Enfant, a man of position and education, and an engineer 
of ability, must have been familiar with those great works of the master Lenétre, 
which are still the admiration of the traveler and the constant pleasure of the French 
people. Moreover, from his well-stocked library Jefferson sent to L’Enfant plans 
“on a large and accurate scale” of Paris, Amsterdam, Frankfort, Carlsruhe, Strass- 
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burg, Orleans, Turin, Milan, and other European cities, at the same time felicitating 
himself that the President had “left the planning of the town in such good hands.” 


CHANGES MADE IN THE L’ENFANT PLAN. 


It has so happened that the slow and unequal development of the city during 
the century of its existence has worked changes in the original design, and to a cer- 
tain extent has prevented the realization of the comprehensive plan of the founders, 
As a result there has been a lack of continuity in the parks, and spaces like the Mall, 
that were designed for development as a unit, have been cut into pieces, some of 
which have been improved, some have been sold to private persons, and some have 
been diverted to uses so absolutely at variance with the original idea as seriously to 
detract from the dignity of the buildings these spaces were intended to enhance. 

Happily, however, nothing has been lost that can not be regained at reasonable 
cost. Fortunately, also, during the years that have passed the Capitol has been en- 
larged and ennobled, and the Washington Monument, wonderful alike as an en- 
gineering feat and a work of art, has been constructed on a site that may be brought 
into relations with the Capitol and the White House. Doubly fortunate, moreover, 
is the fact that the vast and successful work of the engineers in redeeming the Poto- 
mac banks from unhealthful conditions gives opportunity for enlarging the scope of 
the earlier plans in a manner corresponding to the growth of the country. At the 
same time the development of Potomac Park both provides for a connection between 
the parks on the west and those on the east, and also it may readily furnish sites 
for those memorials which history has shown to be worthy a place in vital relation 
to the great buildings and monuments erected under the personal supervision of the 
founders of the Republic. 

The question of the development of these park areas forces itself upon the at- 
tention of Congress. Either this development may be made in a haphazard manner, 
as the official happening to be in charge of the work for the time may elect; or it may 
be made according to a well-studied and well-considered plan devised by persons 
whose competence has been proved beyond question. Such a plan, adopted at this 
time and carried out as Congress may make appropriations for the work, will result 
in making Washington the most beautiful capital city in the world. 


SENATE ORDERS THE PREPARATION OF A PLAN. 

The action of the Senate in ordering a comprehensive plan for the development 
of the entire park system of the District of Columbia is the resultant of two move- 
ments—one popular in character, the other technical. 

* + * * a7 * * + o 


APPOINTMENT OF A COMMISSION. 


On March 19, 1901, the subcommittee of the District committee having the 
matter in charge met the representatives of the Institute of American Architects and 
agreed to the proposition of the latter that Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, of Chicago, Ill, 
and Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., of Brookline, Mass., be employed as experts, 
with power to add to their number. These gentlemen accepted the task, and sub- 
sequently invited Mr. Charles F. McKim and Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens, of New 
York, to act with them in the preparation of plans. 

* + * * * * + * * 


THE RAILROAD PROBLEM. 


After a detailed examination of the topographical features of the District of 
Columbia, the Commission drew up preliminary plans. They were then forced to 
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the conclusion that an adequate treatment of the park system depends upon the ex- 
dusion of the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad from public grounds, so as to allow 
that dignified approach to the Capitol for which the Mall was originally designed. 

The occupation of the Mall by the railroad dates back about thirty years, at 
which time, in order to secure competition in freight and passenger traffic, the then 
jocal government of the District of Columbia granted the lands, and subsequently 
Congress confirmed the grant. In extenuation of the original occupation, it may be 
urged that the space was then no better than a common pasture and that the rail- 
road but took the place of the canal which it paralleled; so that conditions were bet- 
tered by the change, as undoubtedly proved to be the case. Be that as it may, the 
railroad holds the property by a title good in law and in equity; and by virtue of a 
recent act of Congress the railroad space has been enlarged, in consideration of the 
surrender of street trackage and the proposed elevation of the tracks within the city 
of Washington. 

It so happened that the chairman of the Commission, Mr. Burnham, is the 
architect of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s new station at Pittsburg, and after his 
selection as a member of the Commission the construction of the Washington station 
was placed in his hands. After consultation with the subcommittee, Mr. Burnham pro- 
posed to the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad that the station be built on the 
south side of the Mall and lands adjoining. The architectural and other advantages 
of the proposed site were set forth with such vigor as to command serious considera- 
tion. There the matter rested for a time. 


EUROPEAN STUDIES. 


The Commission, in order to make a closer study of the practice of landscape 
architecture as applied to parks and public buildings, made a brief trip to Europe, 
visiting Rome, Venice, Vienna, Budapest, Paris, London, and their suburbs. Atten- 
tion was directed principally to ascertaining what arrangement of park areas best 
adapts them to the uses of the people, and what are the elements that give pleasure 
from generation to generation, and even from century to century. The many and 
striking results of this study will appear in the discussions that follow. 

It was during the stay of the Commission in London that President Cassatt 
announced to Mr. Burnham his willingness to consider the question, not of moving 
the Baltimore and Potomac station to the south side of the Mall, but of withdrawing 
altogether from that region and uniting with the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany in the erection of a union station on the site established by legislation for the 
new depot of that road, provided suitable legislation be secured to make compensa- 
tion for the increased expense such a change would involve, and provided, also, that 
the approaches to the new site be made worthy of the building the railroads propose 
to erect. 


THE UNION STATION. 


Subsequent examination convinced the Commission that, from an esthetic 
standpoint, there are insuperable objections to the depot site provided by law. The 
chief objection is that were the station to front on C street, a train shed 800 feet 
wide would be thrown across Massachusetts avenue, one of the great thoroughfares 
ofthe city. Not only would the vistas be blocked by a commercial building, but also 
the street would be carried underneath this enormous structure in a tunnel so long 
as to cause the avenue to be avoided by traffic. The Commission thereupon proposed 
asite fronting on Massachusetts avenue, and again the officials of the railroad com- 
pany consented to a change of location. 
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The plans call for a station nearly 50 feet wider than the Capitol, the building 
to be of white marble, the facade to be classical in style of architecture, and the con. 
struction and arrangements to be so planned as to make this station superior to any 
structure ever erected for railway purposes. Facing the Capitol, and yet not too near 
that edifice, the new station will front upon a semicircular plaza, 600 feet in width, 
where bodies of troops or large organizations can be formed during inaugural times 
or on other like occasions. Thus located and constructed, the union depot will be 
in reality the great and impressive vestibule to Washington. 

It should be said here that in considering the views of the Commission, and 
in reaching his decision, the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad looked at the 
matter from the standpoint of an American citizen, saying in substance that he ap- 
preciated the fact that if Congress intended to make of the Mall what the founders 
of the city intended it to be, no railroad should be allowed to cross it; and that he 
was willing to vacate the space provided the matter could be arranged without sacri- 
ficing the interests of the stockholders of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

This conditional consent on the part of the railroad removed the one great ob- 
stacle to the preparation of adequate plans for the improvement of the city. Lesser 
obstacles, such as the lack of surveys of the oldest parks in the District and the dif- 
ficulties of getting together the widely scattered data, have been surmounted. On 
the other hand, the work has been much lightened by the excellent topographical 
maps of the District outside of the city, prepared by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and by the uniform courtesy of the Engineer Commissioner of the District and other 
officials, who have willingly given all the assistance in their power. 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS IN WASHINGTON. 


On beginning work the Commission was confronted by the fact that while 
from the first of October till about the middle of May the climatic conditions of 
Washington are most salubrious, during the remaining four and a half months the 
city is subject to extended periods of intense heat, during which all public business 
is conducted at an undue expenditure of physical force. Every second year Con- 
gress is in session usually until about the middle of July; and not infrequently it 
happens that by reason of prolonged or special sessions, during the hottest portion of 
the summer the city is filled with the persons whose business makes necessary a 
more or less prolonged stay in Washington. Of course nothing can be done to 
change weather conditions, but very much can be accomplished to mitigate the phys- 
ical strain caused by summer heat. Singularly enough, up to the present time the 
abundant facilities which nature affords for healthful and pleasant recreation during 
heated terms have been neglected, and in this respect Washington is far behind other 
cities whose climatic conditions demand much less, and whose opportunities also are 
less favorable. 

In Rome throughout the centuries it has been the pride of emperor and of 
pope to build fountains to promote health and give pleasure. Mile after mile of 
aqueduct has been constructed to gather the water even from remote hills, and bring 
great living streams into every quarter of the city; so that from the moment of en- 
tering the Eternal City until the time of departure the visitor is scarcely out of sight 
of beautiful jets of water now flung upward in great columns to add life and dignity 
even to St. Peter’s; or again gushing in the form of cascades from some great work 
of architect or sculptor; or still again dripping refreshingly over the brim of a beauti- 
ful basin that was old when the Christian era began. The Forum is in ruins, 
basilicas and baths have been transformed into churches, palaces have been turned 
into museums; but the fountains of Rome are eternal. 
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NECESSITY OF FOUNTAINS. 


If all the fountains of Washington, instead of being left lifeless and inert as 
they are during most of the time, should be set playing at their full capacity, they 
would not use the amount of water that bursts from the world famous fountain of 
Treve or splashes on the stones of the piazza of St. Peter’s. At the Chateau de 
Vaux-le-Vicompte, near Paris, the great landscape architect, Lendtre, built cascades, 
nals, and fountains using 5,000,000 gallons of water per day; and the fountains of 
Versailles are the wonder and delight of the French people. 

The original plans of Washington show the high appreciation L’Enfant had for 
all forms of water decoration; and when the heats of a Washington summer are 
taken into consideration, further argument is unnecessary to prove that the first and 
greatest step in the matter of beautifying the District of Columbia is such an in- 
crease in the water supply as will make possible the copious and even lavish use of 
water in fountains. 

PUBLIC BATHS AND GYMNASIUMS. 


Scarcely secondary in importance to fountains are public baths. An instructive 
lesson in this respect may be found in the experience of the Metropolitan Park Com- 
mission in taking over and equipping Revere Beach, immediately north of Boston. 
There the squalid conditions prevailing in former years have been changed radically ; 
and a well-kept and well-policed beach, sufficient in extent to accommodate over 
100,000 persons, is publicly maintained; no fewer than 1,700 separate rooms are pro- 
vided for bathers, and bathing suits are furnished at a small expense. The receipts 
say for maintenance and yield a surplus of several thousand dollars for repairs and 
extensions. 


In Washington the extensive use of the present bathing beach shows how 
welcome would be the construction of modern buildings with ample facilities. More- 
wer, the opportunities offered by an extended river front should be utilized in 
furnishing opportunities for free public baths, especially for the people of that section 
of the city between the Mall and the Potomac. 


LOCATION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

The location of public buildings has received the very careful consideration of 
the Commission. In general terms their conclusions are: 

First. That only public buildings should face the grounds of the Capitol. 

Second. That new department buildings may well be located so as to face 
Lafayette Square. 

Third. Buildings of a semi-public character may be located south of the pres- 
ett Corcoran Art Gallery, fronting on the White Lot and extending to the park 
limits. 

Fourth. That the northern side of the Mall may properly be used by museum 
and other buildings containing collections in which the public generally is interested, 
but not by department buildings. 

Fifth. That the space between Pennsylvania avenue and the Mall should be 
eeupied by the District building, the Hall of Records, a modern market, an armory 
for the District militia, and structures of like character. 

The grounds on which these conclusions rest will be found in report of the 
Commission. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE MALL. 

The Mall, originally designed to form a park-like connection between the Cap- 
itl and the White House, was laid out in such a manner as to emphasize the char- 
acter of Washington as the capital city. The predominating ideas in its treatment 
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were dignity and beauty. The entire space was intended as a grand setting for the 
two great buildings of the nation. The new plans aim to restore those relations and 
to carry to their logical conclusion those intentions. In the plans for the improye. 
ment of the Mall, therefore, the Commission have endeavored to point the way to a 
realization of the greatest beauty and the utmost dignity. 

In outline, the Commission propose, by a simple device of planting, to bring the 
Monument into the Capitol vista, so that the observer standing on the western ter. 
race of the Capitol shall look off over a green carpet, bordered on each side by four 
rows of elms, to the Monument, rising from a platform in the form of a terrace 
Walks and driveways, shaded by the ends, give access from east to west; while the 
streets continue on the surface level from north to south. Behind these trees should 
stand the white marble buildings devoted to the scientific work oi the Government, 

The distance from the Capitol to the Monument is about 1!'4 miles, and the 
reclamation of the Potomac flats has added nearly a mile to this space, thus giving 
opportunity both for an extension of the treatment accorded to the Mall and also for 
a new and great memorial to stand on the axis of the Capitol and the Monument, 
near the bank of the Potomac. Abraham Lincoln is the one name in our national 
history that the world has agreed to couple with Washington’s, and as no adequate 
memorial of him exists at this capital the place and the opporunity would seem to 
agree in setting apart this great site as an eminently suitable location for a Lincoln 
monument. 


Again, a garden placed directly west of the Monument not only gives added 
impressiveness to that structure, but also creates an axial relation with the White 
House; and in this simple and direct manner the L’Enfant idea of placing the Wasb- 


ington memorial on the axis of both the Capitol and the White House is realized. 
Moreover, this garden, surrounded by terraces carrying groves of elms, becomes the 
gem of the entire park system. 

South of the Monument the space is devoted to out-of-door sports—to gym- 
nasiums and playgrounds, to swimming pools in summer and skating parks in win- 
ter. Here, too, is a great rond-point which fittingly may carry some symbolic figure 
typical of the Republic. 


ROCK CREEK CONNECTIONS. 


In the new plans the Lincoln memorial site becomes a point of divergence 
from which proceed the driveway leading southwesterly to the Potomac Park, the 
Memorial Bridge leading directly to the mansion house at Arlington, and the em- 
bankment carrying the driveway to the mouth of Rock Creek, and thence through the 
picturesque valley to the Zoological and the Rock Creek parks. 

The valley of Rock Creek forms the natural connection between the Potomac 
Park and the Zoological and Rock Creek parks. There is no question in the minds 
of the Commission or of this committee that the most convenient, the least expensive, 
and the most satisfactory way of treating Rock Creek is to construct roadways along 
the banks, and secure such control of the spaces along the top of the ravine as will 
allow adequate policing. A stream, even a small stream, running between pictur- 
esque banks in the midst of a city like Washington, offers opportunities for park im- 
provement that should not be ignored. The alternative of arching over the creek 
and filling in between the banks for the purpose of constructing a boulevard on 4 
level with the streets is highly expensive and is dangerous in case of the sudden 
melting of snows or of a cloudburst in the upper valley. 

For the section west of Rock Creek the plans not only contemplate improving 
the rare opportunities for enjoying the beauties of the Potomac gorge, even to the 
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Great Falls, but they also provide suitable diagonal connections (through pictur- 
esque valleys) with Rock Creek Park. 

Between the parks on Rock Creek and the grounds of the Soldiers’ Home the 
connection is, first, by way of the valley of Piney Branch, a region not less beauti- 
ful than the Rock Creek Valley; and second, along Savannah street widened into a 
parkway. This treatment allows a fine reciprocity between the proposed Municipal 
Hospital buildings and the new structure to be erected at the Soldiers’ Home. 

Suitable connections are planned also between the Home and the Anacostia 
River, taking in certain wooded hills that command extended views of the city. The 
swampy valley of the Anacostia becomes a park for boating, swimming, and skating 
purposes, with encircling drives, walks, and pleasure grounds. 

THE ANACOSTIA WATER PARK. 


A water park on the upper stretches of the Anacostia as planned is calculated 
to furnish a much-needed variety in the District park system. Those persons who 
have visited the Thames on the occasion of a London holiday will readily appreciate 
the enormous use which the people make of that narrow stream, the surface of 
which at times seems to be literally covered with the different kinds of light crait. 
In Belle Isle Park, in the city of Detroit, the creation of shallow lakes and connect- 
ing canals develop boating in summer and skating in winter to such an extent that 
often tens of thousands of people daily enjoy an island that for years was little else 
than a series of marshes. Given the opportunities for enjoyment, the people are 
quick to seize upon them; and, once realized, it seems astonishing that chances for 
pleasure have so long been neglected. 

The creation of a water park, with driveways surrounding it, being the sug- 
gested treatment of the Anacostia above the head of navigation, the lower portion 
of the stream to its junction with the Potomac may well be treated as proposed by 
the engineers, namely, by the construction of masonry quay walls along the borders 
of the channel and filling in the flats. The present limited wharf frontage of Wash- 
ington makes it certain that as the city increases in size the section of the Anacostia 
frontage from the mouth of the river to the Navy-yard will be needed for business 
purposes. It is important, however, that a broad parkway connection be maintained 
along the river in order to connect the Anacostia Park with the Potomac Park, and 
for this work a line of stone quays, overlooked by terraces, as on the Seine in Paris, 
may be used to excellent advantage. 

POTOMAC PARK. 


The long island lying between the Washington channel and the main channel 
of the Potomac should be treated in such a manner as to afford shaded drives and 
walks along the water, with frequent boat landings, so as to make the park accessible 
to the section of the city which it adjoins. The work of the engineers has been of 
such a character that the island can be developed at comparatively small expense, and 
athe same time a portion of the city in great need of park space will be well ac- 
commodated. 

THE RIVER FRONT. 

The necessity of rebuilding the wharfage on Washington channel, which re- 
cently has come into the undisputed possession of the District of Columbia, makes 
itnecessary to decide as to the character of the new wharves. The War Department 
has recently established the Engineers’ School and the War College on what is 
known as the Arsenal Grounds, and this property will be greaty improved within the 
wear future. The rebuilding of the wharves should be in keeping with these pro- 
sective improvements ; and fortunately the rental value of the frontage will be suf- 
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ficient to provide for the ultimate payment of the cost of permanent work as well as 
the maintenance of the same. 

The ebb and flow of the tide in the channel should not be impeded by slips that 
collect refuse, but should be accelerated by a continuous line of masonry quays, ig 
correspond with the miles of masonry work already constructed by the engineers to 
form the river walls of the Potomac Park. As business demands larger space, the 
piling should be arranged so as to provide for clear tidal flow. Then the wide thor. 
oughfare known as Water street may be treated as a driveway between the Potomac 
Park and the Anacostia Park. 

THE PLANS AND MODELS. 

In working out their plans the Commission found it necessary to have pre- 
pared, under their direction, models in plaster of the section of the city from the 
Library of Congress westward to the Potomac. These models, so indispensable to 
the designers, become the guides for carrying out the plans, so that, no matter how 
long a period of time the work may cover, there need be no departures from the ap- 
proved designs. 

In order to give a more detailed treatment of particular features than models 
on so small a scale afford, detailed architectural drawings first have been made and 
then have been rendered by capable illustrators, so that the appearance of the com- 
pleted work may be studied. Through the courtesy of the trustees of the Corcoran 
Museum of Art the models and studies have been placed on exhibition at that gallery, 
where they are open to public inspection. 


CONCENTRATION OF AUTHORITY NECESSARY. 
The plans as prepared call for systematic, continuous work, which must of 


necessity be prolonged over a considerable number of years. The parks and reserva- 
tions are now under the control of various officers and boards, all working with zeal, 
indeed, but not always in harmony and co-operation. In order to promote economy 
and efficiency a park commission should be created and in its charge the entire park 
system of the District of Columbia should be placed. This commission should be 
national rather than local in character, and should do its work under the immediate 
control of the Chief Executive of the United States. 


THE COST OF CARRYING OUT THE PLANS. 

Obviously it is impossible to make any detailed estimate of the cost of carry- 
ing out the plans submitted. Nor is such an estimate necessary. From time to time 
new public buildings must be constructed, public spaces must be secured and im- 
proved, and those facilities which city life demands must be supplied. So fast as 
those needs shall be realized let the work be done in accordance with plans that are 
at once comprehensive, simple, adequate, and dignified. In such manner only can 
there be a development of the District of Columbia worthy of the nation. 





NAPLES’ TAMMANY OVERTHROWN. 


Speaking of the recent municipal election in Naples, the New York Evening Post 
of November 13, 1901, remarked that “even Philadelphia need not despair of shaking 
of her present unenviable distinction of being the worst governed of civilized cities.” 
Conditions were so bad in Naples that a royal commission, a sort of Italian “Lexow 
Committee,” was instituted in November, 1901, to investigate conditions and to 
,iminister the affairs of the city. The commission has recently published its report 
in two bulky volumes, which read very much like the descriptions of the operations 
of the Tweed ring.* Tammany methods are evidently not confined to New York. 
The following account of the Neapolitan struggle for civic decency is taken from 
The Nation of January 23, 1902: 

When the royal decree of November 8, 1900, instituting a commission of inquiry 
into all the acts of the municipal administrations of the city of Naples appeared, we 
fdt a certain incredulity as to the result, remembering the innumerable inchieste 
that have been ordained and completed during the forty years that have elapsed 
since Garibaldi entered, inaugurating the Unity of Italy under the house of Savoy, 
wd the Bourbons fled, leaving him victor all along the line. Something has 
resulted from the numerous public and private “inquiries” made in the island of 
Sicily; but in Naples, from the hour when Garibaldi quitted the city for Caprera, 
wd the Moderates, taking possession, inaugurated their partisan reign, to their 
downfall in 1876 and the instalment of their successors, the Left, alias Progressists, 
liberals, Reformers—again, to the overthrow of these, and the dictatorship of 
Depretis-Crispi, of Crispi alone—again, through the successive reigns of Rudini- 

| Nicotera, of the “law by decree” ministry with the horrors of 1898—up to last 
September things had gone from bad to worse, and King Camorra, from a pre- 
tender to an uncrowned sovereign, had continued his triumphal career until, at the 
death of Humbert, he was the uncontested, incontestable, inviolable monarch of 
Naples and the provinces. 

MISERY OF PLEBS, INFAMY OF RULERS. 


Your readers are not unacquainted with the performances, character and attri- 
utes of King Camorra. They have read Villari’s descriptions, which have grown 
nore and more vivid and emphatic, from his first Southern Letters to his pictures 
ifthe misery and ignorance of the plebs, the corruption, oppression and general 
afamy of the ruling and wealthy classes, culminating in the photographs of the 
‘tiembowelment” of Naples, the robbery of the 100,000,000 destined for the housing 
ithe poor—seized by the municipal authorities and their clients for themselves with 
onnivance of the provincial authorities and sanction of the successive governments 
t Rome; or, if not direct sanction, non-interference, in order to retain the votes 
if the electors who seconded their choice of candidates. Nor has your present 
wrespondent failed to expose the situation, which could not be exaggerated, either 
Ditself or in its fatal consequences to the entire life of Italy, even as cancer taints 
ht whole system, poisoning its very heart’s blood. Cavour, who cannot be justified 





*Relazione sulla Administrazione Comunale, R. Commissione D’Inchiesta per Napoli, 
Rome, Minister of the Interior, 1901. 4t0, 2 vols., 932 + 889 pp. Paper. 
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for the means which he employed to oust the entire party of action which had freed 
Naples from the Bourbon—in order to install the stanch supporters of his policy, 
the champions of the House of Savoy—was fully aware of the crucial problem 
involved in the annexation of the southern provinces, especially of the Neapolitan, 
as affecting the moral unity of the new kingdom. In the years that elapsed between 
1793 and 1860—if we except a brief moment at the commencement of the reign 
of Ferdinand—the one aim of the Bourbons was to exterminate all intelligent 
patriotic citizens by death on the scaffold. Between the 31st of October and the 
11th of November, 1793, 120 physicians, professors of the university, military and 
naval officers, and fifteen priests, were hung in the market-place; thousands were 
imprisoned and banished, their property sequestrated, their families reduced to 
misery. 
RECORDS BURNED BY ROYAL ORDER. 

The executions and murders that took place during the reign of terror, 1799. 
1800 can never be enumerated, as all the documents of the famous Giunta were 
burned by order of the king, on his restoration. The same system was continued 
in 1821, in 1830, and again in 1849. At the same time, every effort was made to 
maintain the plebs in a state of ignorance, superstition and corruption. 

Garibaldi and his secretary-general, Dr. Agostino Bertania, at once recognized 
the dangerous condition of the masses steeped in misery, vice and corruption. They 
set to work to reorganize the police, which the Bourbons had used solely in order 
to persecute the patriots and to enlist in their service the Camorrists and male. 
factors. Garibaldi abolished the secret service fund, established twelve infant 
schools in the twelve quarters of the city; a military college for the sons of the 
poor ; allotted to the communes the product of the octroi; commenced the abolition 
of lotteries, and introduced the system of saving banks; decreed the sequestration 
of ecclesiastical property. To the short term of Garibaldian administration also 
belongs the first attempt at sanitation and the disembowelment of Naples. Cavour, 
who had made a special study of Naples as early as 1847, and then wrote that “no 
province of the peninsula had suffered equally during centuries of domination by 
foreigners such excessive feudal oppression, undergone such bloody revolutions, 
or such sanguinary oppression,” at once recognized the importance of thorough 
reorganization of the entire system of government, administrative, educative, moral 
and material. In a memorable treatise on Italian railroads, he dwelt upon the 
mecessity of extending the Neapolitan lines to the toe and heel of the southem 
provinces, and did his utmost to encourage the influx of Italian and foreign capital, 
regarding the population, with all its ignorance and corruption, as frugal and 
naturally intelligent, well suited to form an active industrial community. 


CAVOUR’S FORESIGHT AND COUNSEL. 


He sent one of his ablest helpers, Vittorio Sacchi, to study the finances of the 
city and provinces. As secretary to the first lieutenant-general, the Prince of 
Carignano, he sent Costantino Nigra, with instructions to found and encourage 
various industries. “If,” he wrote, “we do not place the various provinces of Italy, 
and the southern ones especially, in a position to increase their production, we shal 
encounter a sad future. Taxes must be increased, but first we must increase th 
contributive capacity of the population by stimulating production and the formation 
of wealth.” So complicated did the state of Naples appear to Cavour that he di 
not hesitate to admit the possible necessity of special administrative measures tok 
voted by parliament, even as Mazzini also counseled special administration for the 
islands. Up to the last moment of his life, the Neapolitan problem occupied 
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Cavour’s thoughts. “I am grieved by the situation at Naples,” he wrote, “but 
neither surprised nor discouraged. People cannot be regenerated in a week, nor 
can political difficulties be overcome by gymnastics. The regeneration of Naples 
depends chiefly on the strength and the honesty of the government. We must 
prepare to resist all pressure, all political influence at the cost of exposing the 
ministry to extreme unpopularity.” But June, 1861, deprived Italy of the great 
statesman, and his successors managed in a very short space of time to efface every 
trace of Garibaldi’s efforts and of Cavour’s good intentions. 


ATTITUDE OF VICTOR EMMANUEL III. 

Your experience of Tammany Hall proceedings can give but a faint idea of the 
state of Naples at the death of King Humbert; and that his son and successor 
was fully aware of the depths of degradation to which his native city was reduced 
is a fact well known among his intimates, although he never, during his father’s 
life, interfered, directly or indirectly, with political or administrative affairs. 
His cordial welcome to Zanardelli (who, throughout his entire career, has not 
a blot on his moral character, and who, during his brief months of power under 
Kings Vittorio and Humbert, had struck the note of morality in a key quite too 
high for the ears of most of his colleagues) was not unconnected with his desire 
to see a moral regime introduced and supported in the south. The deepest depths 
of corruption had meanwhile been reached in every department of municipal and, 
as we shall soon see, provincial administration, while the wholesale plundering of 
the charitable institutions had reached a point which, if surpassed, would leave 
nothing more even for the plunderers. La Propaganda, a newspaper conducted 
chiefly by young Socialists, attacked on front, rear and flank the communal admin- 
istration personified in the Syndic Summonte, strongly supported by the now 
ex-Deputy Casale. Many such attacks had been made by honest newspapers, Mod- 
erate, Liberal and Clerical, but the results had been zero, the government either 
interfering or ignoring the questions, so that the authors of the attacks have 
generally undergone heavy sentences for libel, defamation, calumny. But Casale, 
wable to keep silence in the face of the direct accusations made against him, 
brought an action for libel against the director of La Propaganda. He believed ~ 
that he should gain a verdict by placing the action on political grounds, by attack- 
ing the Socialists as such; but neither public opinion nor his judges fell into the 
trap. All understood the honor of Naples was at stake; and as the pillagers and 
plunderers had gradually restricted the number of the sharers of the spoils, many 
who had been excluded came forward with their testimony. 

THE CONDEMNATION OF CASALE. 


The witnesses summoned by Casale to attest his honesty and uprightness 
declined the office. Called upon to explain his private resources, to say how he 
PHOses YrUreyd Jy} ey} AyrAesZ [euorjdsdxa Yons Jo sez poyrdads ssoyy Te OT, 
managed to live like a prince on a pauper’s income, he tried to withdraw the 
ation; but the public minister, seeing that even the Syndic Summonte, when sum- 
moned, failed to appear, declared that no other witnesses for the defense need be 
summoned, and, instead of drawing up a case for the plaintiff Casale, denounced 
him severely, and expressed his surprise that a public officer (Comm. F. S. Gargiulo, 
substitute of the procurator-general at the court of cassation in Naples) should 
lave come forward to maintain the honesty of Casale. 

The sentence of the tribunal was most severe. It was found that “the facts 


aseverated by La Propaganda were fully proved.” , The conclusion of the sentence 
's tremendous : 
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to a prudent retreat, is joined the public voice, which continues terrible and inces. 
sant, and has reached high functionaries, who, present at the trial, were unable to 
refute it. This element cannot be ignored, as it but sums the affirmations which 
have long resounded throughout the country concerning the extraordinary influence 
exercised by Casale under cover of his political principles. The immorality thence 
emanating is such as to nauseate every honest conscience, and to affirm this in a 
verdict is the commencement of regeneration.” 

In consequence Casale was compelled to resign his seat in parliament and in the 
provincial council. The municipal council, directly aimed at by the verdict, had, 
after a vain struggle, to resign. Then a proposal made in December, 1899, by 
eleven members of parliament, but rejected, was revived, and, despite the protests 
of the Neapolitan press, which with three exceptions was in the pay of the spoils- 
men, carried the day; the then president of the council of ministers, Senator 
Saracco, proposing a royal commission of inquiry, with plenipotentiary powers, and 
appointing a royal commissioner to administer the commune of Naples. 


THE GUILT OF THE MODERATE PARTY. 


The report of the commission, which occupies two folio volumes of 900 pages 
each, touches but slightly on the years preceding 1876, so that the Moderate party 
does not really come in for its just share of blame for corruption, malversation 
and alliance with the Camorra; but enough is proved to show that to it belongs 
the beginning of the hideous story. It dwells briefly on the administrations between 
1876 and 1896, giving strict account of the four years that elapsed between 186 
and 1900. In 1896 arose the administration which, in the words of the commis- 
sioners, “was, headed by Summonte and his followers, the commencement of the 
shameful corruption, the disastrous evils, which culminated in the catastrophe of 
1900.” Some of the councillors, after denouncing the general state of corruption 
in all grades of the administration, succeeded in getting a commission of inquiry. 
Appalling revelations were made, but the whole affair was quashed by Casale and 
Summonte. The same happened with the inquiry into the conduct and condition 
of the municipal guards. The jobbery in the new contract for the water works 
of the Serino, for electric illumination for the tramways, takes away one’s breath 
by its colossal scale, its flagrant impudence. The municipal technical council pro- 
tested in vain; the corrupt domination of Deputy Casale overpowered all attempts of 
brave and honest citizens. The secretary-general of the municipality, Cammarota, 
resigned his post, being unable “to fulfill his duties and to secure the public admix- 
istration of the city.” Despite the constant cooking of the budgets, enormous 
deficits continued to increase. The remuneration of the servants of the municipality 
was increased from 3,000 to 9,000 lire per month. New posts were created, and, of 
course, all the employed were converted into electoral agents and actors. 


CORRUPTION IN PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 


The corruption in the educational departments passes description. Masters and 
mistresses, many without certificates, were appointed, after paying a fixed tax 
Parents of children were induced to vote on the promise of special advantages 0 
their children. One assessor of public instruction writes: “The greater number 
of schoolmasters belong to the Association of Teachers; they are the worst of their 
class, and are controlled by Marzano, the sectional director, who is allowed? 
free hand by the administration, and uses it to ruin the schools. The directors 
and directresses coerce the masters and mistresses, who in their turn work upo 
the parents on the do ut des principle.” This association secured 1,500 votes, and, 
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united to that of Casale Aliberti, controlled 6,000 votes. Payments, gifts, etc., on 
the eve of the elections, surpassed half a million. 

A small minority protested in vain; the Summonte administration had bought 
up, with three exceptions, the entire Neapolitan press. The director of the Corriere 
di Napoli had headed his leader on the nomination of Summonte for Syndic with 
the words “La Vergonga é Consumata,” but, appointed inspector of the tramways, 
suddenly discovered the perfection of the new Summonte administration. The 
editors Rosolino and Rota were also employed by the municipality and their 
reports duly corrected by the Syndic. But this was not all, as De Martino, wha 
was the first to reveal in parliament the iniquities of the Summonte administration, 
testified. The responsibility of the trinity Summonte, Casale, Scarfoglio, cannot be 
separated. No favor could be obtained from the Syndic without the intervention 
of Scarfoglio, editor of the Matin, or his substitute, Vincenzio Candia. These 
creatures sold their patronage for hard cash—12,000 lire for the concession of the 
baths, 30,000 for the prevention of a company for electric illumination, 18,000 for a 
tramway company, while in the “scandaious loan contract” 500,000 was divided 
between Scarfoglio, Summonte, Casale and one Delieto. 

Not only Scarfoglio, the cleverest journalist in Naples, is exposed, but his wife, 
the great novelist, Matilda Serao, is incriminated with chapter and text as a sales- 
woman of places and posts. The details are all too nauseous to continue. 


APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 

The sensation created throughout the country may be imagined, but peo- 
ple were prepared to hear the worst. “Could any sound thing come out of Naples?” 
Zanardelli thought there could, and the king seems to have been of this opinion. So 
the prime minister refused to prolong the sojourn of the royal commissioner at the 
head of the administration, and the general elections were announced. The gov- 
emment abstained from the faintest pressure. The electors were left for the first 
time severely alone. The Camorra united their forces, not putting forward as candi- 
dates either Casale or Summonte, but hoping to secure the election of the rank 
and file of their followers. Not one succeeded. All political questions were 
tabooed; the candidates supported were “honest men,” or at least such as had not 
a stain on their reputation. Many of them had been among the first and the most 
constant in exposing the infamy of the last administration when at the zenith of 
its power. About an equal number of Catholics and Moderates have been elected, 
and, for the minority, all the Socialist candidates put forward. The Pungolo 
Parlamentare and the Roma, the two honest newspapers never tainted by, and 
always declared opponents and denouncers of, the Camorra, are jubilant. They 
from the first appealed to Zanardelli and to Giolitti to allow the elections to take 
place at once in order to prove to the world that not all Naples was corrupt, but 
merely a certain number of malefactors whom circumstances and sins of omission 
and commission on the part of the central government had rendered omnipotent. The 
inquiry had proved the culpability of these usurpers; only the electors of Naples 
could pass sentence on them by rejecting them with contumely and unanimously. 
The sentence has been passed and can never be revoked. It now remains for the 
judicial authorities to perform their part. 


THE WRITHINGS OF THE MALEFACTORS. 


Naturally, the condemned are vociferous in proclaiming their innocence. Scar- 
foglio dedicates twenty-five columns to prove that only envy of his genius and 
siecess as a journalist led to the accusations, and promises defiantly to triumph 
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over all his calumniators. Matilda Serao fills the papers of Berlin, Vienna, and, 
where she can secure admittance, of Paris with her lamentations, and insults the 
entire Italian race and nation, including the dead king and his young successor. 
Summonte has written a pamphlet to prove the virtue and beneficent results of his 
administration. But no one heeds any one of the protesters. All know that the 
accusations are true and “proven.” The grand question now is how to repair the 
evil accomplished, and to prevent the upas tree cut down to its roots from putting 
forth fresh shoots from the undersoil. A very careful perusal of the two volumes 
impresses one with the immense difficulties of the situation. Local taxation is enor- 
mous and cannot be increased to supply the two million annual deficit or the 
ten millions of accumulated deficit. But of the taxes voted about 30 per cent, 
are unpaid, and the non-payment has been connived at, nay, condoned, by the 
municipality. Most of the remedial measures proposed by the commissioners 
have been accepted by the government. Zanardelli, in his grand speech of 
December 13, which was applauded by all parties and sections of the house, 
has pledged the government and the nation to use every effort for the redemp- 
tion of the southern provinces at any cost or sacrifice—not by violent, spas- 
modic measures, but by a gradual system of necessary public works, such as the 
aqueduct of the Puglie. Meanwhile, the inquiry into the administration of the 
charitable institutions and of the provincial administration is to be carried out 
without delay. At the same time the inquiry into the municipal administration of 
Palermo has just terminated and the municipal council dissolved. 
PROMISE OF ITALY’S RENASCENCE. 

Italy on the whole is looking up. Her finances have never been in such a 
flourishing condition as at the present moment; her commerce and industries are on 
the increase; gold is nearly at par. It was a fitting moment for this moral inquiry 
to be set on foot at the moment of her ascertained material progress. I find many 
“competent” persons, who, five years ago, despaired, now really hopeful, yet anx- 
iously watching events, and awaiting the results of certain trials of notorious 
criminals belonging to the Mafia, who have hitherto escaped conviction. We con- 
fess ourselves to a certain amount of hopefulness, but it is accompanied by a much 
larger portion of fear and trembling. 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SALOON. 

Substituies for the Saloon. By RaymMonp CaLkins. An investigation made for the 
Committee of Fifty, under the direction of Elgin R. L. Gould, Francis G. 
Peabody and William M. Sloane, sub-committee. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1901. I2 mo, 397 pp., $1.30, net. 


The Committee of Fifty was organized in 1893 for the investigation of the 
liquor problem, and was divided into four sub-committees, “to consider respectively 
the physiological, legislative, ethical and economic aspects of the drink question.” 
The legislative and economic sub-committees published their reports in 1897 and 
1899 respectively. The present volume is the outcome of investigations conducted 
by the ethical sub-committee. The plan followed by the committee was to select 
an “experienced and sympathetic expert” to conduct the research and collect reports 
from a large number of local observers. “University students and teachers of 
economics and sociology, agents of charity organization societies, residents in social 
settlements, and many other investigators with special qualifications have partici- 
pated in the research.” The cities chosen for special study were San Francisco, 
Denver, St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New Haven, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Atlanta, New Orleans and 
Memphis. The book proper consists of a series of very interesting chapters by Mr. 
Calkins on the social characteristics of the saloon and the various possible substi- 
tutes for it based upon and illustrated by the experience of these cities, together 
with the results of certain British experiments. In the appendix are given in 
much abbreviated form several of the special reports received from local investi- 
gators. 

The discussions of this book bear particularly upon problems of philanthropy 
and voluntary social organization, but they also touch in a vital way upon certain 
lines of municipal activity. The social obligations of cities are coming to be 
recognized more and more, and as the saloon question is one of the knottiest 
problems of city administration, the city necessarily becomes interested in any 
social expedients which promise to diminish the existing difficulties. In govern- 
ment reports, we find an expansion of foreign trade in beer as enthusiastically 
teported as an increase in the export of wheat or steel products, but at home we 
recognize that the consumption of liquor should be discouraged. From the stand- 
point of the dealer, however, the liquor traffic is like any other. He is looking 
for profits. He wants to sell his goods, and the more the merrier. 

The consequence is that the saloonkeeper caters to the wants of the public in 
tvery profitable way. Primarily, of course, he depends upon the demand for 
alcoholic drinks, but in order to increase this demand and to fortify his business 
in the social life of the community, he tries to make his glace attractive and to 
ally himself with the social interests of the locality. In a crowded city the homes 
of the workingmen are small and unattractive, public halls are inadequate, and 
tents are high; churches and schools are usually closed, except during sessions; 
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public urinals seldom exist, and, in brief, poor men and men of fairly moderate 
means lack decent opportunities for recreation, social life and personal comfort. 
The saloonkeeper, finding that it pays, proceeds to perform some of these neglected 
functions, but declines to take pay except in trade. The sale of liquor is his 
principal business, and if he can put men under obligations to him in manifold 
ways, they will feel constrained to buy and consume more of his goods. 

The two fundamental difficulties in the way of the solution of the saloon 
problem are, therefore, these: First, a bad business is conducted for private profit, 
and while the public is striving to curtail the consumption of liquor, the trade is 
left in the hands of men to whose interest it is to increase that consumption, 
Second, a number of radically important social functions are left unperformed, 
either by private philanthropy or by municipal action, and the saloon is enabled by 
the performance of these to root itself firmly in the social economy, even though 
it prostitutes these public functions to private and harmful ends. 

The remedy, as Mr. Calkins points out, is twofold. The business is bad and 
must be restricted by law. The saloon must be dislodged from its advantageous 
position. “Certain legislative enactments must plainly precede any successful effort 
to offer social substitutes for the saloon. For example, if no attempt is made to 
limit the number or location of saloons by law, the hopelessness of the problem 
becomes apparent.” 

But restrictive legislation by itself is of no avail. The fewer the saloons the 
more attractive they become. The dispensary system in use in South Carolina or 
the Gothenburg system would strike at one root of the problem by removing the 
business from the domain of private profits. Even this would not solve the diffi- 
culty, however, because it would simply cut off the social functions of the saloon, 
without transferring them to any other adequate agency. 

The substitutes for the saloon, private and municipal, are examined at length 
by Mr. Calkins. They include every social device that tends to make the homes 
of the poor more habitable and the opportunities for social life, recreation and 
comfort more accessible. This book contains much information that is invaluable 
for church workers, philanthropists and employers who wish to perform a social 
service by establishing reading rooms, coffee houses, workingmen’s htoels, etc. We 
must confine ourselves here to the consideration of municipal duty in the matter. 
The city should perform the public functions now performed by the saloon, and 
should remedy those public conditions which drive people to drink. 

First, in the name of common decency, let the city provide an adequate number 
of public urinals and comfort stations, so that a man will not be under obligation 
to buy a glass of beer to pay the saloonkeeper for this service. 

Second, let the city maintain municipal buildings in every locality, with library 
and reading room attachments, for the use of private clubs and for social gather 
ings. These buildings could be entirely free, or running expenses could be paid by 
charging a moderate rental for the use of public halls or clubrooms. 

Third, let the school buildings be utilized to their full capacity by keeping 
them open as centers of play and social activity outside of school hours. 

Fourth, let the city provide small parks and playgrounds, gymnasiums, public 
baths and swimming pools, so that summer and winter the opportunities for health- 
ful exercise, physical recreation and cleanliness shall be guaranteed to the people 
of all classes. 

Fifth, let the city provide for the culture and entertainment of its citizens by 
means of evening schools, popular lectures, concerts, and perhaps even municipal 
theatres. 
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Sixth, let the city apply itself to the solution of the housing problem. 

These recommendations are not made categorically by Mr. Calkins, but are 
gleaned from his discussion running through many chapters. He shows how far 
Boston and New York are attempting to perform these functions. These sugges- 
tions are radical, but not alarming. They are radical only in the sense that they 
strike at the root of the matter. Mr. Calkins is of the opinion that the normal 
profits of the liquor business should in some way be diverted from private pockets 
and used in establishing and maintaining saloon substitutes. The criminal short- 
sightedness of cities has made the adequate performance of the functions above 
suggested almost impossible on account of expense. The $200,000,000 worth of 
franchises, which the city of New York has given away, would come handy for 
this purpose. Year after year millions are wasted in the excessive consumption of 
liquor, and millions are expended on a police force and charitable and correctional 
institutions to counteract in some measure the evil influence of the liquor traffic 
and the unhealthful conditions of life that tend to imtease its influence. Certainly 
New York and the other cities of America can afford to perform the public func- 
tions now left to the saloon if they can afford anything. 

Mayor Low is president of this Committee of Fifty, which has for nine years 
been studying the liquor problem. It is to be hoped that, whatever course he adopts 
with reference to the excise law, his administration will be able to accomplish 
sometifing positive and worthy along the lines laid down in the report of the ethical 
sub-committee. 

New York City. Detos F. WItcox. 





BOOK NOTES. 

Municipal Administration in Germany, as seen in the government of a typical 
Prussian city, Halle-on-the-Saale. By Edmund J. James, Ph. D., Chicago. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1901. 8 vo., 93 pp., paper, 50c. 

This monograph by Dr. James is an exceptionally valuable contribution to the 
literature of municipal government. Halle-on-the-Saale is an ancient German city, 
whish has in the last fifty years been brought into the current of modern life. The 
present population, 155,000, is five times as great as the population in 1850. The city 
is governed according to the general principles of Prussian municipal administra- 
tion. It is interesting to note that in Halle, under the three-class voting system, 
there were in 1899, 17,699 qualified voters, of which number 140 constituted the 
first class, 914 the second and 16,645 the third. On page 26 Dr. James seems to 
infer that one taxpayer has a different voting strength from another in the same 
class in accordance with the relative amounts of their taxes. This is undoubtedly 
a wrong inference. Halle owns its own gas works, electric lighting plant and 
water works. Municipal ownership has proved very satisfactory, though its success 
in a German town does not go far to show that it would succeed under the radi- 
cally different political and administrative conditions prevalent in American cities. 
Still Dr. James’ monograph should be read by everyone interested in municipal 
ownership of public utilities in the United States. 


City of Chicago Statistics is a bi-monthly publication of the “Chicago Municipal 
Library and Bureau of Statistics,” recently established by authority of the city 
council on Mayor Harrison’s recommendation. In the preface to the first issue, 
March, 1901, Mr. Hugo S. Grosser, city librarian and statistician, made this state- 
ment of purpose: “The publication called City of Chicago Statistics will be issued 
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bi-monthly. Its aim will be to give authentic information about the city of Chi- 
cago, in its principal phases of public life, namely, municipal administration, public 
health, education and commerce and traffic, each subject being treated in a number 
of statistical tables, which will be continued through the entire year.” Five num- 
bers were issued in 1901 in accordance with this plan, and the statistics of Chicago's 
municipal life are presented in a very interesting and enlightening series of tables. 
Under “Municipal Administration” there are ten tables showing statistics cf the 
civil service department, street cleaning, garbage removal, water supply, fire pro 
tection, police, etc. Under “Public Health” there are five tables dealing with 
mortality, contagious diseases, sanitary inspection, and the public baths. Under 
“Educational” statistics are three tables giving facts with reference to school at- 
tendance and the public libraries. The fourth general division, “Commerce and 
Traffic,” includes eight tables giving trade statistics secured though the co-operation 
of the Board of Trade. One of the features of this publication is the appendices, 
of which one or two are found in every issue, containing statistics on particular 
subjects covering many cities or many years of Chicago’s history. One of these 
tables, in the May issue, is devoted to police statistics of twenty American cities 
for 1900, and gives facts in regard to the actual policy pursued in the regulation of 
vice by the police in these different places. Altogether, Chicago is to be congratu- 
lated upon having taken this step forward, and it is to be hoped that the work will 
be carried on permanently. 

Geneeral Ordinances of the City of New York Under the Greater New York 
Charter (New York, Banks Law Publishing Co., 1901. 12 mo., 286 pp., leather, 
$2.50) is compiled and edited by George Whitfield Brown, Jr., of the New York bar. 
A glance at this book after a study of the charter makes one feel how insignificant 
the council of the metropolis must be, not to be able to invent ordinances enough to 
fill a larger volume. Enough provisions can doubtless be found, however, in these 
286 pages of closely-printed matter to confuse the citizen and preserve the 
prestige of the “city fathers.” The compiler says of the book that it is “the result 
of a pioneer attempt, attended with many difficulties, to ascertain and set forth 
conveniently for public information the municipal ordinances of general, as dis- 
tinguished from special, purport and effect, now existing and in force throughout 
or in different parts of the consolidated city. The compilation is as complete as 
earnest effort and diligent search can make it. The text is as accurate as careful 
comparison with original documents or authentic copies can secure. The arrange- 
ment seems as convenient as conditions allow.” The index of this volume could 
have been improved by being made more complete, but perhaps it will serve its 
purpose sufficiently well, considering the general unpopularity of a collection of city 
ordinances as a reference book. It should be noted that the Building Code and the 
Sanitary Code, being published separately, are not included in this collection 

Proposed Municipal Improvements for Harrisburg, Pa. (published by the 
executive committee, Harrisburg, 1901, 8 vo., 127 pp. ,paper), is a report “to the 
subscribers to the fund for investigating the subject of municipal improvement.” 
The report of the treasurer of the fund shows that something over $5,000 was 
paid in by subscribers. This fund was put at the disposal of an executive com- 
mittee of seven members, which was authorized to invite the co-operation of the 
city officials and employ experts to assist in their investigations. Mr. James H. 
Fuertes of New York City was employed to take up the subject of the imprové 
ment of the water system and sewerage, Mr. Warren H. Manning of Boston to 
work out plans for a park system, and Mr. M. R. Sherrerd of Newark, N. J., to 
make recommendations for street improvements, with particular reference to paving. 
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The reports of these experts are published in full in this volume. The importance 
of this document for the people of other cities is much greater than at first appears. 
It is an illustration—and such illustrations are rare in American cities—of the 
reasonable and scientific method of attacking municipal problems. The employment 
of expert engineers from outside reminds us of the German practice of advertising 
for burgomasters and heads of city departments. Harrisburg is a growing city 
of 50,000 inhabitants, and the capital of the second State in the Union. If the great 
American cities had tackled their problems in the same spirit when they were no 
more populous than Harrisburg is now, Mr. Bryce’s chapters on municipal govern- 
ment would, perhaps, have been less interesting. At any rate, we should not have 
heard so much of “the one conspicuous failure.” 

Municipal Sanitation in the United States. (By Charles V. Chapin, M. D., 
Providence, R. I., Snow & Farnham, 1901. 8 vo., 970 pp., cl. $5.00.) Dr. Chapin 
is the “superintendent of health of the city of Providence,” and this bulky volume 
which he has prepared is mainly a compilation of facts in regard to local sanitary 
practice in the United States. In the author’s preface he says: “The preparation 
of the present volume was primarily undertaken to meet the author’s personal needs. 
An investigation along certain lines of public health work suggested the utility of 
a comprehensive study of public sanitary methods. As a consequence this volume 
was prepared, and it is hoped that the material here gathered will prove useful to 
other health officers, as it has to the author. It is not a treatise on the principles 
of sanitation, and, in fact, these principles are rarely referred to, but it is, rather, 
a compendium of sanitary practice.” The several chapters deal with sanitary organ- 
ization, registration of vital statistics, nuisances, plumbing, water, sewers, food, 
communicable diseases, refuse disposal, and miscellaneous sanitary work. The book 
is a storehouse of information on the subjects with which it deals. 

The Springfield Republican has recently reprinted in pamphlet form a series 
of sixteen articles, under the title, Let Us Make a Beautiful City of Springfield, 
Mass. (Springfield, the Republican Co., 1901. 8 vo., 65 pp., paper, 10c.) It is fortu- 
nate for Springfield that it has a newspaper with some idea of its civic function. 
“The Republican admits no limitations in its devotion to the interests of the com- 
monwealth. No political, financial or personal relations interfere with its inde- 
pendent action as a public servant.” With such an ideal of public duty, it is fitting 
that this newspaper should take up the problem of the decoration and zsthetic 
development of its home city. Springfield has peculiarly good municipal traditions, 
and under capable leadership the city will undoubtedly awake to its artistic oppor- 
tunities and make itself one of the most beautiful cities of America. 
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The following subject index is intended to continue the work begun in the first 
number of MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. The March, 1901, issue was entirely devoted to 
“A Bibliography of Municipal Problems and City Conditions,” which contained all of 
the indices previously published, revised, re-arranged and made complete to September ], 
1901. So far as possible, all books, pamphlets, reports and magazine articles of inter. 
est to students of city government which have appeared in the last three months—Sep- 
tember to December—are included in the following list. Future numbers will contain 
similar indices for each preceding quarter. 

In the arrangement of the references, the Niipatns plan has been adopted: All 
relating to any one ao! have been grouped under that city. Thus references on 
Sewage Disposal in Berlin are found under Berlin, subhead Sewage Disposal. The 
same is true as to countries. The references to Water Supplies in the United States, 
for instance, are under United States, subhead Water Works. In each case, cross 
references to the city and country have been placed under the main topic. Thus, for 
example, immediately following the head Lighting there is a list of the cities and 
countries under which is found additional material on lighting, but which is not general 
in character, relating only to the city or country referred to. 

Upon classifying the material according to this plan, a small number of unclasd- 
fiable titles are found which resist every device of the bibliographer’s art, titles re 
ferring neither to any particular city, nor country, nor single topic. These, together 
with the important general works, have been — special prominence by being grouped 
at the beginning of the Index under the rubric City Government, General and 
Unclassified. A similar plan has been followed in each country and city. 


City Government, General Works and Unclassified. 


“ A Model City: A Snggestion for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition.” Crandall, 


William 8S. Mun. 5:670 (Sept., 1901). 
Cities and their Future. “Les Villes et leur Avenir.” Waurin, Louis. Bib. Univ. 
24:5,298 (Oct., Nov., 1901). 
see  ” se and the People.” Cutting, Robert Fulton. Mun. Aff. 5:881 (Dec., 


“ Experts to Rule Cities.” Ely, Richard T. Pub. Policy 5:348 (Nov. 30, 1901). 

“Municipal Administration.” Fairlie, John A. New York, Macmillan Co., 1901. 8yvo, 
448 pp. Cl. $3. 

7 ene City.” Commons, John R. Complete Educa. Vol. 2, No. 5, p. 8 (Oct. 
1901). 


Advertising. 
See Paris. 
“The Revival of Tradesmen’s Signs.—II.” Am. Arch. 65:28 (July 22, 1899). 


“ Albany, N. Y., Typhoid Fever Results from Filtered Water, Compared 
with the Previously Unfiltered, at.” Bailey, George I. Sanitarium 47:410 (Nov. 
1901). 

“ Albion, N. Y., Some Lessons from the Macadam Pavements of.” Gillette, 
Halbert Powers. Engng. N. 46:205 (Sept. 19, 1901). 

Amsterdam. 


Waterways in Amsterdam. ‘“Mededeelingen aangaande de in Uitvoering zijnde 
Werken voor de Geneetelijke Waterleidingen binnen Amsterdam,” Pennink, J. M. 
K. De Ingenieur Sept. 28, 1901. 


Art, Public. 
See Chicago, Washington. 
“ Beautifying of Cities.” Caffin, Charles H. World’s Work 3:1429 (Nov., 1901). 
“Public Art—The Test of Greatness.” Adams, Brooks. Mun, Aff. 5:810 (Dec., 1901). 


“‘Triumphal Arches for American Cities.” de Kay, Charles. Mun. J. & E. 11:18 
(Oct., 1901). 
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Austria. 
Building O00 ra, “Die Bauordnung.” Simony, Leopold, Sch. Ver. Socialpolitik 


Housing. ~~ Untersuchungen tiber die ,, Wohnungsfra e in Deutschland und im 
Auslande: Deutschland und O6esterreich.” Sch. Ver. Socialpolitik Vols. 94, 95, 96; 
384, 364, 302 pp. (1901). 


—. Finance, “Beschaffung der Geldmittel fiir die gemeinniitzige Bauthitigkeit.” 
Brandts, ——. Sch. Ver. Socialpolitik 96:87 (1901). 


—. Inspection of Existing Houses. “Die Beaufsichtigung der Vorhandenen Wohnung- 


en.” Reincke, J. J., Zweigert, ——. Sch. Ver. Socialpolitik 95:3 (1901). 

—., Law of Rent. “Das Mietrecht in Oesterreich.” Pfersche, Emil. Sch. Ver, 
Socialpolitik 95:321 (1901). 

—. Municipal Housing. “Férderung der einige Reutlintighels durch die 

Gemeinden.” Reck, ——. Sch. Ver. Socialpolitik 96:179 (1901). 

—. Small Houses. “Bau von kleinen Wohnungen.” Albrecht, H. Sch. Ver. So- 
cialpolitik 96:49 (1901). 


“ Ayr, Scotland, The Electric Tramways of.” Ty. & Ry. W. 10:547 (Oct. 
17, 1901). 


Baltimore. 
“A Modern Municipal Conduit.” Phelps, Charles E. Mun. J. & E. 11:258 (Dec., 
1901), 


Baths, Laundries and Lavatories, Public. (See also Public Com- 
fort Stations.) 


See Boston, Chester (Eng.), London. 


Belfast. 


“ Sewage ty yet for pat Scheme of.” Letts, E. A. San. Rec. 28:292, 
$14, 374, 422, 448 (Oct. 3, 10, 31, Nov. 14, 21, 1901). 


“Water Supply, Belfast.” Eng. (L.) oe (Oct. 18, 1901). 


Belgium. 
Housing. “Die Wohnungsfrage in Belgien.” ver Hees, Emil. Sch. Ver. Social- 
politik 97:185 (1901). 
“Licensed Gambling in Belgium.” Babbitt,George E. Forum 32:481 (Dec., 1901), 
Berlin. 
Housing and Land Questions in Greater Berlin. Grenzboten Sept. 5, 19, 1901. 
—. “Die Bodenbesitzyerhiltnisse, das Bau- und Wohnungswesen in Berlin und 
seinen Vororten.” Voigt, Andreas. Sch. Ver. Socialpolitik 94:149 (1901), 


“Birkenhead [Eng.] Corporation Electric Tramways.” Ty. & Ry. W. 
10:457 (Sept. 12, 1901). 


1901) Birmingham, The Story of the Gas Industry in.” J. G. L. 78:835 (Oct. 1, 


Boston. 
“The Population and Finances of Boston: A Study of Municipal Growth.” Fay, 
Frederic H. Boston, Municipal Printing Office, 1901. 4to, 33 pp. 
“The Puritan City.” Hart, Thomas N. National M. 15:157 (Nov., 1901). 


“Baths, Boston’s Experience with Municipal.” Stewart, Jane A. Am. J. Sociol. 7:416 
(Nov., 1901). 


Conduits. “The Subaqueous Tunnel Siphons of the Massachusetts t- Line Gas 
Co,, Boston, Mass.”” Cummings, W. W. Engng. N. 46:227 (Oct. 3, 1). 

“ Garbage Reduction Plant at Boston, Mass.”” Engng. Rec. 44:251 Reng 14, 1901). 

“Rapid Transit Situation in Boston.” Bell, Louis. Elec, R. 39:369 (Sept. 28, 1901). 

Se Board Situation, The Boston.” =, John T. World R. 2:15 (Sept. 7, 


“Sewage Disposal Plant, Boston’s.” Dom. aioe, Oct. 15, 1901. 


“Water-Works, The Work of Sanitary Enqpostion on the Metropolitan,” Locke, 
William W. Engng. Rec. 44:295 (Sept. 28, 1901), J. N. E. W. W. A. 15:483 


ed 
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“ Bournemouth [Eng.], Municipal Tramways at.” Mun. J. 10:779 (Oct. Ul, 
1901). 


“ Bradford’s [Eng.] New Cold Stores.” Mun. J. 10:775 (Oct. U1, 1901). 


Bridges. 
See London, New York, 
“ Bridges, Architectural Treatment of.” Engng. Rec. 44:426 (Nov. 2, 1901). 


Bristol, Eng. 
“ Pensions, Municipal.” Mun. J. 10:860 (Nov. 8, 1901). 
“Telephones, Municipal.” Mun, J. 10:869 (Nov. 8, 1901). 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. (See New York.) 


Brussels. 
Telephones. “ Die neue Fernsprech-Vermittelungsanstalt in Brussel.” Elek. Zeit, »: 
751 (Sept. 12, 1901). 
Buffalo. 
“The Water-Works System of the Pan-American City.” Sci. Am. Sup. Oct. 5, 


Building Laws and Regulations. 
See Austria, Germany. 
“ Fire-Proofing Methods for Buildings.” Howard, J, W. Mun. J. & E. 11:15 
(Oct., Dec., 1901). 
California. 
“Municipal Ownership in California, Utilities under.” Cal. Mun. 5:69, 102 (Oct., 
Nov., 1901) 
Canada. 
“City Government in Canada.” Wickett,S. Morley. Canadian M. 18:51 (Nov., 1901). 
—f-, ——— Municipalities.” Arbuthnot, John. Mun. J. & E. 11:161 (Oct. 
1901 
“ Street Rebesgs in Canada, Development of.’ Ross, W. G. Canadian M. 18:26 
(Jan. ? 902). 
Charities. 
See New York, United States, York. 
“Churches in Charity, Co-operation of.” Almy, Frederick. Char. 7:204 (Sept. 7, 1901). 
= a i Some Methods of Charitable.” Richmond, Mary E. Char. 7 198 (Sept 
1). 


> 


= Duy of the Citizen in Relation to Public Charities.” Cleveland, Grover. Char. 7:21 
ept. 7, 1901). 


* Human Waste of a Great City.” Hawley, Walter L. Gunton’s 21:414 (Nov., 1901). 
- os} ae of Private Charities.” Fetter, Frank A. Am. J. Sociol. 7:359 (Nov. 
1901). 


“ Summer Philanthropy.” Char. 7:279 (Oct. 5, 1901). 
“Cheltenham [Eng.]: The Garden Town.” Mun. J. 10:675 (Sept. 6, 1901). 


“ Chemnitz, Germany, The Ground Water Supply of.” Engng. Rec. 44:23 
(Sept. 7, 1901). 


“Chester [Eng.] Public Baths.” Mun. J. 10:855 (Nov. 8, 1901). 


Chicago. 
“Chicago’s Book of Days,” Fuller, Henry B. Outlook 69:288 (Oct. 5, 1901). 
“ Civic Betterment in Chicago.” Commons 6:1 (Nov., 1901). 


Art. “Decorative Planting Contests in Chicago.” Park & Cem. 11:160 (Nov., 19). 
Franchises, Taxation of, “A Tax Reform Victory.” Outlook 69:527 (Nov. 2, 1901). 


- Pa ate Chicago, - Evolution of Street.” Gross, Howard H. Mun. J. & & 
Nov., 1901) 
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Sanitation. “The Fight for Life in Chicago: A Sketch of the Sanitary History of the 
City,’ Thurston, Henry W. Chicago Board of Education, 1901. 12mo, 52 pp 
Paper. 

Street Cleaning. “Plans for Cleaner Public Ways.” Foreman, Milton J. Pub. Pol- 
icy 5:208 (Nov. 9, 1901). 

“Street Railway Problem, The Chicago.” Smith, Edwin Burritt. World R, 2:18] 
(Oct. 19, 1901). 

“Water-Works System of Chicago.” Fire & W. 29:327 (Sept. 14, 1901). 


Church and Municipal Conditions. (See under Charities.) 


Civil Service of Cities. 
“Merit Systems. a Basis for Good Government, Uniform Accounting and.” Pub. 
Policy 5:195 (Sept. 28, 1901. 
Cleveland, O. 
“Smoke Problem, The Solution of Cleveland’s,”” Fawcett, Walden. Mun. J. & E. 
11:211 (Nov., 1901), Cal. Mun. 5:112 (Nov., 1901). 
Colorado. 


“Woman’s Suffrage and Municipal Politics.” Le Rossignol, J. E. 
18:552 (Nov., 1901). 


Columbus, O. 


Transportation. “The Columbus Attempt to secure Three-cent Fares.” Bemis, Ed- 
ward W. Ann. Pol. Sci. 18:479 (Nov., 1901), Mun. Aff. 5:905 (Dec., 1901). 


Conduits. 
See Baltimore, Boston. 
“Concrete Subways for Underground Pipes.” Allen, Arthur. Prog, Age 19:386 (Sept- 
16, 1901). 
“Subaqueous Tunnels for Gas Conduits.” Cummings, W. W. Prog. Age 19:358, 382 
(Sept. 2, 16, 1901). 


Croydon, Eng. 
“Electric Light and Traction at Croydon.” Elec. R. (L.) Oct. 4, 1901. 
“Tramways, Croydon Corporation Electric.” Elec. Oct. 4, 1901. 
—. “Croydon Electric Trams.” Mun. J. 10:759 (Oct. 4, 1901). 


Day Labor and Contract System. 
See London, 


Denmark. 
Housing. “Die Wohnungsfrage in Danemark.” Albrecht, H. Sch. Ver. Socialpolitik 
97:305 (1901). 
Detroit, Mich. 
“Engineer in Municipal Service, The Position of the.” Dow, Alexander. J. Engng. 
Soc. 27:99 (Sept., 1901). 
Duluth, Minn. “Telephone System.” Joerns, W. G. Ann. Pol. Sci. 
18:549 (Nov., 1901). 
Elections. 
See Minneapolis, Minnesota, New York, Philadelphia. 


Electrolysis. 
See United States. 
“Destruction of Gas-Pipes by Means of Electricity,” Leybold, W. J. G. L. 78:630 
(Sept. 10, 1901), Prog. Age 19:408 (Oct. 1, 1901), Ty. & Ry. W. 10:592 (Oct. 17, 1901). 
“Electrolysis of Water and Gas Pipes, resulting from Electrical Currents escaping 
from Street Railways.” Mathews, Edwin P. Fire & W. 30:364 (Oct, 12, 1901). 


Employment Bureaus, Municipal; Employment of Laborers by 
the Municipality. (See under Labor and its Relation to the Munici- 


pality). 
Engineering, Municipal. 
“Engineering as applied to Municipal Work.” Surveyor 20:634 (Nov. 29, 1901). 
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‘ 


Engineering Progress during the last Century.” Hawksley, Charles, Surveyor 
20:578 (Nov. 15, 1901). . 


Excise. (See Liquor Problem in Cities.) 
Finance. 
See Boston, New York, United States. 


Municipal Finances.” Fairlie, John A. Tp. 317-374 in his “Municipal Administrg- 
tion.” New York, Macmillan Co., 1901. 8vo, 448 pp. Cl. 88 


‘Accounting from an Accountant’s Point of View, Municipal.” Engng. Rec. 44:22 
gng 239 


(Sept, 28, 1901) 

—. “Practical Application of Uniform Accounting to City Comptroller’s Reports.” 
Chase, Harvey S. Pub. Policy 5:205 (Sept. 28, 1901), Mun. J. & E. 11:218 (Noy., 
1901). 


—. “Uniform Accounting and Merit Systems a Basis for Good Government.” 
Pub. Policy 5:195 (Sept. 28, 1901). 


* Taxation og Equalization of City, Town and Country Real Estate.” Duvall, 


L. Dallas, Texas, W. W. Warlick, Jr., 1901. 8vo, 85 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


—. “Franchises, Taxes on Street Railway.” Allen, Walter S. Forum 32:355 (Nov., 
1901). 

——. “Local Option in Taxation.” Purdy, Lawson. Mun. J. & E, 11:157 (Oct. 
1901), Pub. Policy 5:302 (Nov. 9, 1901). 

——. “Public Accounting as related to Taxation.” Foote, Allen Ripley. Pub. 
Policy 5:238 (Oct. 12, 1901). 

——. “Utilitarian Principles of Taxation and their Relation to Altruism.” QGuern- 

sey, R. S. Sanitarian 47:289 (Oct., 1901). 

France. 


Housing. “Die Wohnungsfrage in Frankreich.” Albrecht, H. Sch. Ver. Social- 
politik 97:163 (1901). 


Franchises, Municipal. (See under Municipal Control, Municipal 
Ownership and Finance.) 


“Freiburg, I. B., Beitrag zur Geschichte des Stadtwaldes von.” Gerber. 
A. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1901. 8vo, 130 pp. 
Gambling. 
See Belgium, 


Garbage Disposal. (See also Sewage Disposal.) 


See Boston, Grand Rapids, Minneapolis, United Kingdom, United States, Washing- 
ton. 


Cremation. “Destruction of Town Refuse by Fire.” J. G. L. 78:834 (Oct. 1, 1901). 


‘ Scaven iging—Refuse Disposal and Smoke Abatement.” Hunter, W. L, San. Ree. 


295, 315, 334 (Sept. 26, Oct. 3, 10, 17, 1901). 


Steam Production, The Town Refuse Problem and its Relation to.” Maxwell, 
William H. Feilden’s M. Sept., 1901 


——. “Refuse Destructors in Combination with Electric Power Stations,’ Highfield, 
J.S. Engng. Rec. 44:397 (Oct. 26, 1901). 


Utilization of Waste.” Austen, Peter T. Forum 32:74 (Sept., 1901). 


Germany. 

beiding Laws. “Die Bauordnung.” Schilling, B.; Stiibben, J. Sch. Ver. Social- 
politik 95:187 (1901). 

Electric Plants in Germany, Statistics of. “Statistik der Elektrizitiitswerk ix 
Deutschland.” (Published yearly.) Elek. Zeit. 22:720 (Sept, 5, 1901). 

Housing. ‘Neue Untersuchungen tiber die Wohnun frage in Deutschland und im 
Auslande: Deutschland und Oe6esterreich.” Sch. Vor. Socialpolitik Vols. 94, %, 
96; 384, 364, 302 pp. (1901). 

——. Finance. “Beschaffung der Geldmittel fiir die gemeinniitzige Bauthitigkeit.” 
Brandts, ——. Sch. Ver. Socialpolitik 96:87 (1901). 

—. Increase of Building Costs and Rents. “Der Einfluss der Baukosten auf die 
Mietpreise.” Voigt, Andreas. Sch. Ver, Socialpolitik 95:337 (1901). 
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——. Inspection. “Die Beaufsichtigung der vorhendenen Wohnungen.” Reincke, J. 
; Zweigert, . Sch. Ver. Socialpolitik 95:3 (1901). 

—. Land Rights. “Das i in Deutschland,” Flesch, ——; Zirndorfer, ——. 
Sch. Ver. Socialpolitik 95:275 (1901). 

—. Municipal Housing. “Porderune der gemeinniitzigen Bauthiitigkeit durch die 
Gemeinden.” Beck, ——. Sch. Ver. Socialpolitik 96:179 (1901). 

——. Private Activity. “Férderung des Baues kleiner Weleunges durch die ge 
vate Thiati x auf hid wirtschaftlicher Grundlage.” Adickes, . Sch. Ver. 
Socialpolitik 96:272 

—. Small cn el von kleimen Wohnungen.” Albrecht, H. Sch. Ver, So- 
cialpolitik 96:1 (1901). 

oe. “Wohnungsstatistik.” Lindemann, H. Sch. Ver. Socialpolitik 94:261 
(] ) 

—. The Housing Programme of German Social Democracy. “Zum Wohnungspro- 
gramm der deutschen Socialdemokratie.’ Kampfimeyer, Paul. Socialistische Mon- 
atshefte 6:704 (Sept., 1901). 

——. Transportation. “Der Stadterweiterungen und seine Durchfiihrung.”  Stiib- 
ben, J. Sch. Ver. Socialpolitik 95:113 (1901). 


Glasgow. 


“Suggestions for the Board of Aldermen from the W yoieen of Glasgow.” Parsons, 
Frank. Civie Councillor No. 35, p. 1 (Nov. 16, 1901. 


“Harbor of Glasgow, The River Clyde and.” Alston, W. M. Ir. & Coal T. R. 
Sept. 6, 1901. 
“Housing, A Municipal Family Home.” Mun. J. 10:689 (Sept. 6, 1901). 
—. “Company Housing in Glasgow.” Mun. J. 10:817 (Oct. 25, 1901). 
—. “Farmed-Out Houses: Should the Corporation Provide them?” Fyfe, Peter, 
San. Rec. 28:376 (Oct. 31, 1901). 
" “Tramways of Greenock, Port Glasgow and Gourock.” Ty. & Ry. W. 10:614 (Nov. 
14, 1901). 


“Grand Rapids Disposes of its Garbage, How.” DeLano, William. Mun. J. 
& E. 11:148 (Oct., 1901). 


Growth of Cities. (See under Population.) 


“ Guantanamo, Cuba, The Water-Works of.” Rockenbach, 8. D. Pro. Am. 
oc. Civ. Eng. 27:807 (Sept., 1901). 


Hamburg. 
Housing. “Die Verhiiltnisse kleiner vow in Alt-Hamburg.”  Pfingsthorn, 
Carl. J. Gesetz. Ver. u. Volks. 25:1307 (Heft 4, 1901). 
Harbor Facilities. 


See Glasgow. 





* Harrisburg, Pa., Proposed Municipal Improvements for.” Fuertes, James 
H.: Manning, Warren H.; Sherrerd, M.R. Harrisburg, The Executive Committee, 
1901. 8vo, 127 pp. Free. 

“ Havana, Urban Transportation in.” Greenwood, G. T. St. Ry. R. 11:755 
(Oct. 15, 1901). 


“ History, Municipal.” Fairlie, John A. Pp. 3-124 In his “Municipal Ad- 
ministration.” New York, Macmillan Co., 1901. 8vo, 488 pp. Cl. $3. 


Holland. ; 
Housing. “The Dutch Dwelling Houses Act.” Pierson, N. G. Econ. J. 11:511 (Dec. 
1901). 
Home Rule. 
See Pennsylvania, United States. 


Housing of the Working Classcs. 
See Austria, Belgium, Berlin, Denmark, France, Germany, Glasgow, Hamburg, Hol- 
land, London, ew York, Oxford (Eng.), Norway, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, 
United Kingdom, Vienna, York. 
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“ Housing of the Poor.” McNutt, G. L. Ind. 53:2341 (Oct. 3, 1901). 

——. “Neue Untersuchungen tiber die Wohnungsfrage in Deutschland und Ausiande: 
Oesterreich, Schweiz, England, Frankreich, Belgien, Vereinigte Staaten, Ruszland 
Norwegen, Schweden, Danemark.” Sch. Ver. Socialpolitik. Vol. 94, 95, 96, 97; 384 
364, 302, 327 pp. 1901). 

——. “The Housing Problem at the British Association.” San. Rec. 28:273 (Sept. 98 
1901). 

“ Hotel Movement, The Philosophy of the Workmen’s.” Leigh, John Garrett. Econ. 
R. 11:434 (Oct. 15, 1901). 

“ Overcrowding and the Remedies for it.” Winnington-Ingram, Arthur Foley. Cosmo- 
pol. 32:85 (Nov. 1901). 

“ Suburban Districts, The Problem of the Housing of the Laboring Classes, with Special 
Reference to.”” Campbell, A. H. Surveyor Sup. Nov. 29, 1901. 


=, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
“Municipal Purity.” Mun. J. 10:861 (Nov.8, 1901). 
“Sewage Purification at Huddersfield by Bacterial and Other Methods, Researc! 
the System of.” Campbell, K. F. Surveyor Supplement Sept. 6, 1901. 
“Italy, Electrical Tramways and Rilways in.” Effren, Magrini. Ty. & 
10:622 (Nov 14, 1901). 
“Ithaca, The Cost and Durability of Brick Pavements in.” Crandall, 
Engng. Rec. 44:224 (Sept. 7, 1901), Mun. Engng. 21:233 (Oct., 1901). 


Karlsruhe Electric Plant. “Das Elektricitiitswerk der Stadt K 


risruhe.” 
Elek. Zeit. 22:847 (Oct. 10, 1901). 


“ Lawrence, Mass., City Filter: A History of its Installation and Mainte- 
nance.” Pro. Am. Soc. Civ. Eng. 27:837 (Sept., 1901). 
“ Leeds, City of Electric Tramways” Ty. & Ry. W. 10:529 (Oct. 17, 1901). 
“ Leicester, England, Sewer Ventilation Experiments at.’ Engng. Rec. 44:339 
(Oct. 12, 1901). 
Libraries, Public. 
See New York. 


‘ What may be done for Libraries by the City.” Montgomery, T. L. Library J. (Lond.) 

Aug., 1901 
Lighting. (See also Municipal Control.) 

See Birmingham, Croydon, Germany, Karisruhe (Ger.), London, Massachusetts, Nor- 
wich (Eng.), Paris, Rhy] (Eng.), Toledo, United Kingdom, Vienna, Walthamstow, 
Zurich. 

Gas versus Electricity.” Adams, Alton D. Elec. W. & E. 38:676 (Oct. 26, 1901). 


Electricity. “Accounting, Modern Electric Light.” Knight, A. 8. Elec. W. & E. 
38:726 (Nov. 2, 1901). 

——. “Accounting for Electric Light Companies, Standard System of.” Tripp, 
St. Ry. J. 18:643 (Oct. 26, 1901). 

——. “Electrical Incomes and Outputs per Ton of Coal.” Adams, Alton D. Ele 
W. & E. 38:814 (Nov. 16, 1901). 


——. ‘Some Notes on Electric Light and Power Distribution.”” Mead, Daniel W. 
Mun. Engng. 21:207 (Oct. 1901). 

Gas. ‘‘Auditing Gas Works Accounts.” J. G. L. 78:969, 1091 (Oct. 15, 22, 1901). 

——. “Accounts, Uniform System of.” Prog. Age 19:365 (Sept. 2, 1901). 

——. “Coke Ovens, The Production of Illuminating Gas from.” Schniewind. F. J 
G. L. 78:691 (Sept. 17, 1901), Prog. Age 19:422 (Oct. 15, 1901). 

—. “Differential Rates for Gas.” von Oechelhiiuser, W. J. G. L. 78:209 (July 3, 
1901), Prog. Age 19:361 (Sept. 2, 1901). 

—. “Distributing Gas, Modern Methods of.” Humphrys, Norton H. J. G. L. 
78:391 (Aug. 18, 1901). 

—. “Purification; Application of the Unit System of Gas Manufacture 
Carpenter, Charles. J. G. L. 78:637 (Sept. 10, 1901). 

—. “Residuals, The Fuel Value of.” Prichard, Charles F. Am. G. L. J. 7: 
(Nov. 18, 1901). 


c. 
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“Retort Ovens as Producers of Illuminating Gas.’ Littlehales, T. Am. G. L. 
752767 (Nov. ll, 1901). 
——. ‘Tar and Water from Water Gas.” McKay, W. E. Am. G. L. J. 75:724 
(Nov. 4, 1901), Prog. Age 19:475 (Nov. 15, 1901). 
—. Water Gas. “Le Gaz a |’Eau Carburé.” Laverchére, J. Génie Civil. Oct. 12, 
1901. 
——. “Water-Gas in the Destructive Distillation of Coal, The Utilisation of.” Lewes, 
Vivien, B. J. G. L. 78:623 (Sept. 10, 1901), Prog. Age 19:378 (Sept. 16, 1901), Am. 
. L. J. 75:603 (Oct. 14, 1901). 


— ow hat is the Business of a Gas Company?’ Moses, Frank D. Prog. Age 
19:472 (Nov. 15, 1901) 
Liquor Problem in Cities. 
See New York. 
Local Option in Cities” (Editorial.) Outlook 69:762 (Nov. 23, 1901). 
—. “The Principle of Local Option.” (Editorial.) Ind. 53:3032 (Dec. 19, 1901). 
Public House ‘trusts’? Mun. J. 10:718 (Sept. 20, 1901). 
‘Social Function of the Saloon.” Adler Felix. Mun. Aff. 5:876 (Dec. 1901). 


Lodging Houses. (See under Housing.) 


London. 
‘Enterprise at West Ham.’ Mun. J. 10:857 (Nov. 8, 1901). 
‘Work at Lt wumty Council.” Mun J. 10:781; 829, 889, 902, 929 (Oct. 11, 25, Nov. 
901). 


15, 2, 2 


‘Baths for St. Pancras, New.” Mun. J. 10:755 (Oct. 4, 1901). 

Bridge, The Widening of London.” Mun. J. 10:680 (Sept. 6, 1901). 

Direct Employment. “A Municipal Works Department.” Mun. J. 10:819 (Oct. 25, 
1901). 

Drainage, London Main.” Binnie, Alexander. Surveyor 20:276 (Sept. 6, 1901). 

“Tiford Main Drainage.” Hetherington, Roger Gaskell. Surveyor 20:552 (Nov. 


@ 1901). 


—. a New Drainage By-Laws of the London County Council.” Builder Sept. 
28, 1901. 

Electric Light for Camberwell.”” Mun. J. 10:891 (Nov. 15, 1901). 

—. “Electric Light and Tramways Undertakings, East Ham.” Surveyor 20:423 
(Oct. 11, 1901). , 

Housing Reformers, A Score for.”” Mun. J. 10:809 (Oct. 18, 1901). 

Sanitation. “Die Sanierungsarbeiten des Londoner Grafschaftsrates.” Sch. Ver. So- 
cialpolitik 97:313 (1901). 

‘Schools for Cripple Children.” Mun. J. 10:695 (Sept. 13, 1901). 

“A Municipal Bakery School.” Mun. J. 10:697 (Sept. 13, 1901). 

‘Sewage, London.” Clowes, Frank. San. Rec. 28:201 (Sept. 5, 1901). 

‘Smokeless London, A.” Cookson, C. A. Mun. J. 10:722 (Sept. 20, 1901). 

Streets. “The Strand Scheme.” Mun. J. 10:701 (Sept. 13, 1901). 

“Telephones Fiasco, London.” Mun. J. 10:909 (Nov. 22, 1901). 

pepgertetinn. ‘“‘London’s Traftic Problem.” (Editorial.) Mun. J. 10:864 (Nov. 8, 
901). 


—. “Rapid Transit Problem in London.” Sprague, Frank J. Engng. M. 22:3 
(Gct. 1901). 

—. “Tramways of the London County Council.” Ty. & Ry. W. 10:475, 494, 641 
(Sept. 12, Nov. 14, 1901). 

—. Underground Railways. Mun. J. 10:795, 856 (Oct. 18, Nov. 8, 1901), Ty. & Ry. 
W. 10:651 (Nov. 14, 1901), Sci. Am. 85:345 (Nov. 30, 1901) 

Winchester. “King Alfred’s City. Winchester and its Municipel History.” Mun. 
J. 10:715 (Sept. 20, 1901). 

*“ Lowell (Mass. and its Solution of the Paving Problem.” Somers, Walter 

J. Mun. J. & E. 11:268 (Dec., 1901). 


“7 Meadiocn. Wis., The New Sewage Disposal Plant at.” Turneaure, F. E. 
Engng. N. 46:286 (Oct. 17, 1901), Engng. Rec. 44:372 (Oct. 19, 1901), Mun. Engng. 
21:302 (Nov., 1901). 
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“ Manchester [Eng.], New Sewage Screening Apparatus at.” Engnz. Ree, 
44:477 (Nov. 16, 1901). 
Massachusetts. 
Lighting. “Operation of Electric Plants by Massachusetts Towns.” Adams, Alton 
D. Yale R. 10:320 Nov. 1901). 
Street Lighting. “Prices of Electric Street Lighting in Massachusetts.” Adams, A)- 
ton D. Mun. Engng. 21:387 (Dec. 1901). 
Mayor, The. 
See New York 
“ Menomonie, Wisconsin, The Improvement of School Grounds.” Park & 
Cem. 11:149 (Oct. 1901). 
“ Myrthyr Tydvil [Wales] New Water-Works.” Eng. (L.) Sept. 6, i990}, 
Milk Supply. 
See New York. 
Minneapolis. 


Elections. “Minneapolis Plan for Direct Primaries.”” Hodder, William Charles. Mun. 
Aff. 5:802 (Dec. 1901). . 


“Garbage Crematory at Minneapolis, The Decarie.” Engng. Rec. 44:318 (Oct. 5, 1901). 


Minnesota. 
“Election Law, State Primary.” Anderson, Frank Maloy. Ann. Pol. Sci 18:55 (Noy, 
1901). 


—. “The Minnesota Primary Election Law.” Pub. Policy 5:318 (Nov. 16, 1901). 


Municipal Control, Ownership. 
See Austria, Bradford (Eng.), Bristol (Eng.), Brussels, California, Chicago, Fre 
(Ger.), London, New York, Norwich (Eng.), United Kingdom, United Statea. 
“ Accounting, Importance of Public.” Bemis, Edward W. Pub. Policy 5:2€6 (Oct. %, 
1901). 
—. “A Solution for Public Service Problems—Uniform Accounting.” Foote, 
Ripley. Pub. Policy 5:332 (Nov. 23, 1901). 
“ Activities, Municipal.” Fairlie, John A. Pp. 125-316 in his “Municipal Administra 
tion.” New York, Macmillan Co., 1901 8vo, 448 pp. Cl. $3. 
“ Capital Accounts from the Viewpoint of Investors and the Public.’”” Williams, T. §. 
St. Ry. R. 11:677 (Oct. 10, 1901), St. Ry. J. 18:549 (Oct. 12, 1901). 
“ Control vs. Ownership, Municipal.” Schurig, E. F. Mun. J. & E. 11:18@ (Qct. 1991). 
‘Europe, Municipal Ownership of Public Service Industries in.” Johnson, J. A. Cal. 
Mun. 5:76 (Oct. 1901). 
“ Franchises.” Cooper, H. S. St. Ry. R. 11:570 (Sept. 15, 1901). 
Landownership in Cities. ‘“Stiidtischer Grundbesitz.’” Merkur, ——. Gesellschaft 
17:73 (Oct. 15, 1901). 
Lighting. “Eclairage Public (Considérations Générales 4 l’Occasion des Propositions 
faites & la Commune de Schaerbeek.)” \L’ Avenir Social 6:687 (Dec. 1901). 
Municipal Ownership, General Articles on. Ailen, Walter 8S. Prog. Age 19:334 (Sept. 
16, 1901); Commons, John R. Ind. 53:2633 (Nov. 7, 1901); French, George. Wor- 
cester M. 2:89 (Sept. 1901); Jenkins, E. H. Pub. Policy 5:317 (Nov. 8,. 1901); 
Meriwether, Lee. Mun. J. & E. 11:164 (Oct. 1901); Watkins, Albert. Forum 32:201 
(Oct. 1901). 
“Public Service Corporations.” Serrell, Lemuel William. New York, Author, 1. 
12mo, 48 pp. 
Street Railways. ‘The Public, the Operator and the Company.” Sergeant. C. %. 
St. Ry. J. 18:539 (Oct. 12, 1901). 
“ Taxation, A Problem of Public Policy Concerning Franchise Values.” Sikes, George C. 
Pub. Policy 5:252 (Oct. 19, 1901). 
Monopolies. Municipal. (See under Municipal Control, Munic- 
ipal Ownership.) 


“ Naples’ Tammany Overthrown.” Mun. Aff. 5:917 (Dec. 1901). 


ee Orleans Water Situation.” (Editorial.) Engng. Rec. 44:465 (Nov. 16, 
1901. 
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New York. 
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Ann. Pol. Sci. 18:556 (Nov., 1901). 


York, Eng. “Poverty: A Study of Town Life.”” Rowntree, B. Seebolm. 
(Chapters on Social and Economic Conditions, Poverty Line, Causes of Poverty, 


aie Family Budgets, etc.) London, Macmillan & Co., 1901. 8vo, 437 pp. Cl. 
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Cart C. PLexN—Born in Providence, R. I., in 1867. Graduated from Broyp 
University in 1889 and took the degree of Ph. D., at Gottingen two years later 
Became professor of history at Middlebury College in 1891, and went to the Uni- 
versity of California as assistant professor of history and political science in 189; 
being afterward promoted to the associate professorship of finance and statistics, 
and on the establishment of the College of Commerce in that university became 
its dean. Both of these positions he still holds. Is a political economist and 
makes a specialty of taxation and statistics. His textbook, An Introduction to 
Public Finance, is widely used in the colleges and universities of this country 
and of England. Is a frequent contributor to the scientific journals. Went to 
Manila with the present Philippine Commission in the capacity of expert on tax- 
tion and statistician, returning last August on the expiration of his leave of ab- 
sence from the university. He published the first of a series of articles on the 
history of taxation in the Philippines in the December number oi the Political 
Science Quarterly. 

WittiAM CHARLES Hopper—Born in Lowell, Mass., 1870. Educated a 
the Farnham Grammar School and Amherst College, graduating from the latter 
in 1892. Followed journalism until 1897, being connected with papers in Lowel! 
and Syracuse. Poor health compelled him to seek a dryer climate, and in 18 
he entered the employment of the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Company 
being the head of the construction department, which position he held at the time 
of his death last fall. Has written frequently upon economic subjects for the daily 
press and the magazines. 

Brooks Apams—Born in Quincy, Mass., 1848, son of the late Charles 
Francis Adams. Graduated from Harvard in 1870. Studied law and practiced 
his profession until 1881; since then he has devoted his attention chiefly to literary 
occupations. Is the author of The Law of Civilization and Decay, America's 
Economic Supremacy, and many magazine articles upon economic subjects. 

Cuartes ZUEBLIN—Born in Pendleton, Ind., in 1866. Was educated in 
the Philadelphia public schools, University of Pennsylvania and Northwestem 
University, from which he graduated in 1887. Received the degree of B. D. from 
Yale University in 1889. Studied at the University of Leipzig, 1889-1801. Foundel 
the Northwestern University Settlement in 1892. Secretary of the Chicago Sv- 
ciety for University Extension, 1892. Instructor in sociology in Chicago Univer- 
sity, 1892-95, and assistant professor, 1895 to the present. Is a member of many 
societies, such as the American Academy, National Municipal League and American 
Statistical Society. Has frequently contributed to many magazines, and lectures 
widely upon municipal and sociological subjects. 

Joun G. Acar—Born in New Orleans, 1856. Graduated from Georgetowi 
University, D. C., with the degree of A. B., in 1876; A. M., 1886; Ph. D., 188 
Studied law at Columbia University, graduating in 1880, since which date has prac 
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ticed law in New York City. Was assistant United States attorney for the south- 
em district of New York, 1881-82. Chairman campaign committee, People’s Muni- 
cipal League, 18901. Member of the Board of Education, New York, 1896-98. Is a 
member of many clubs and organizations prominent in public affairs. 

Jonn DeWirr Warwer—Born in 1851, in Schuyler County, New York. 
Graduated from Cornell in 1872. Was professor for two years at Ithaca Academy, 
and two years at Albany Academy. Studied law at Albany Law School, and 
admitted to the bar in 1876. Has since practiced in New York City. Elected to 
the Fifty-second and Fifty-third Congresses. Was chairman of the House sub- 
committee to investigate the sweating system. Secured the “free-sugar” amend- 
ment to the Wilson tariff bill. Was one of the founders of the New York Reform 
Club, and its president, 1897-08; tariff reform editor of the New York Weekly 
World during the campaign of 1892; chairman Reform Club’s Tariff Committee, 
1880-1891 ; chairman Sound Currency Committee, 1895-1896; chairman of Committee 
on City Affairs, 1897-09. Is trustee of Cornell University, president of the Muni- 
cipal Art Society and president of the Municipal Art Commission of this city. Has 
done extensive editorial work, and has contributed many articles upon literary, polit- 
ical, financial and economic subjects. 

Maynarp N. CLremMent—Born in the town of Bristol, Ontario County, New 
York, October 12, 1856, of Huguenot-Dutch ancestry. Was educated in the com- 
mon schools and Canandaigua Academy. Admitted to the bar in January, 1880. 
Is an active Republican in politics, and was chairman of the Republican county 
committee for several years. Elected district attorney of Ontario County in No- 
vember, 1887. Served for six years, making an unprecedented record in the propor- 
tion of convictions secured, a special feature being the aggressive prosecution of 
excise cases. The experience obtained in performing these duties induced him to 
suggest to Senator Raines the advisability of remodeling the excise system so as 
to adopt as its salient feature high license. Was appointed deputy state commis- 
sioner of excise in 1896, immediately after the passage of the Raines law, which 
position he still holds. 

Lyman Apsott—Born in Roxbury, Mass., 1835. Graduated at the College 
of the City of New York, 1853. Began life by practicing law. Was ordained 
a Congregational minister in 1860; pastor of a church in Terre Haute, Ind., for 
five years. Came to New York as pastor of the New England church in 1865. In 
1869 resigned pastorate to devote time to literature. Was associate editor of the 
Christian Union with Henry Ward Beecher, whom he succeeded as pastor of Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn, in 1888. In 1808 resigned this pastorate to devote his 
whole time to literature. Is editor of the Outlook and the author of many books 
on religious and social subjects. His interest in questions of civic morality and 
municipal progress is well known. 

Wittram Travers Jerome—Educated by tutors and at Amherst College. 
Studied law at Columbia Law School; has since practiced law in New York 
City. Assistant district attorney, 1888-1800. One of counsel to the Lexow Com- 
mission, 1894. Campaign manager for Committee of Seventy, 1804. Appointed 
justice of the Court of Special Sessions, 1895. Elected district attorney for New 
York County at last election, 1901, upon Fusion ticket. Has given valuable assist- 
ance to movements to purge the city of crime and vice. 

Fetrx Apter—Born in Germany in 1851, the son of a Hebrew rabbi. Grad- 
vated from Columbia, 1870. Was professor of Hebrew and Oriental literature at 
Cornell University, 1874-1876. In 1876 established the New York Society for Ethi- 
cal Culture, before which he gives his famous Sunday morning addresses at Car- 
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negie Hall. Is a member of the editorial board of the /nternational Journal oj 
Ethics. Has written widely on ethical matters. Is actively interested in many 
movements for civic betterment in New York City. i 

R. Futon Cuttinc—Graduated from Columbia College and Columbia Law 
School. Has practiced in New York City. Has been prominently connected with 
the most important philanthropic and political movements of New York City, hay- 
ing been for many years an active member of the Charity Organization Society. 
and, since their foundation, of the Citizens’ Union and the City Club. Has bem 
president of the Citizens’ Union for several years. Has contributed to many promi- 
nent magazines on sociological questions. Is a member of several of the more 
important New York clubs. 

Ricwarp Rocers Bowker—Born in Salem, Mass., 1848. Graduated at 
the College of the City of New York, 1868. Editor of the Publisher's Weekly, 
Library Journal, American Catalogue, etc. First vice president of the Ed 
Electric Illuminating Company of New York from 1890 to 1899. Lived in Lor 
1880 to 1882. Has written many and weil-known books and articles on political 
and economic subjects. In politics is an Independent, and has been prominently 
connected with many reform movements in national and local politics. Has never 
held any public office, although many have been offered him, but has done much 
public service in semi-public organizations. 

Epwarp W. Bemis—Born in Springfield, Mass., 1860. Graduated from 
Amherst College in 1880, and received the degree of Ph. D. from Johns Hopkin: 
University in 1885. Was adjunct professor of history and political economy, Van- 
derbilt University, 1890-92; associate professor at the University of Chicago, 1892- 
95. Was special agent of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1896-97. Pro- 
fessor in the Kansas State Agricultural College, 1897-99. At present is admini 
trative head of the water-works department, Cleveland, Ohio. His principal con- 
tributions are: Co-operation in New England and the Middle States, Municipal 
Ownership of Gas in the United States, Co-operative Distribution, Chicago Gas and 
Street Railways, Benefit Features of American Trade Unions, Municipal Menop 
lics, Academic Freedom. 























